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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



State of Colorado, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Denver, November 15, 1902. 

To tlie Honorable Henate and House of Representatives Com- 
prising the Fourteenth General Assembly of the Utate 
of Colorado : 

Gentlemen — In accordance with the law enacted March 
24, 1887, creating this oflftce, I have the honor to respect- 
fully submit for your kind consideration the Eighth Biennial 
Beport of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the State of 
Colorado, for the years 1901-1902. 

The creation of the Bureau became a necessity bjecause 
of the increasing strength and influence of the organized 
labor of the state, through whose instrumentality the office 
was created. Each succeeding year since the establishment 
of bureaus of labor in the several states has increased the 
esteem and respect in which these offices are held. While 
at the beginning they were looked upon merely as a conces- 
sion to the w'orking classes called for by the forces of or- 
ganized labor, as the general public became familiar with 
the quality and character of the work in which they were 
engaged the value of the Bureau of Labor for the purpose 
of gathering data upon industrial subjects, and preserving 
a history of the labor movement in its upward, onward 
march, became apparent to all. 

I have tried at all times to give to the office its highest 
degree of efficiency and make it of the best service and help- 
fulness to the class for whose especial interest it was created, 
ily experience during the first term as Commissioner brought 
lessons of value, not only in the collection and tabulation 
of data, but in the general manner of conducting the office, 
that could have been obtained in no other way. 
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An examination of the law creating the oflSce will dis- 
close the fact that it is very comprehensive, and contem- 
plates a vast amount of work. The assistance of at least one 
clerk who would enter enthusiastically into the spirit of the 
work of the Bureau is required. All the states having 
bureaus of labor have a corps of employes, in addition to 
the commissioner, ranging in number from one to twenty- 
eight. 

I trust that a more liberal expense appropriation will 
be made for the use of this department, also that provision 
will be made for the employment of an assistant by the 
Fourteenth General Assembly. The correspondence of the 
ofl&ce is large. The edition of the last report of this Bureau 
is practically exhausted. It would have been exhausted long 
ago, had not nearly all requests for reports, about 200 in num- 
ber, received from outside the state, since January 1, 1902, 
been denied. The Commissioner regrets that the small edi- 
tion of the last report made this action necessary. I would 
recommend that the edition of the report of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics be increased from 2,000 to 8,000 copies. 

The numerical strength, as well as the number of labor 
unions in Colorado, has increased very rapidly since the is- 
suance of the last report. The increase in the membership 
of these unions is from 28,089* to 46,946, or an increase of 
about 67 per cent. The percentage of increase is by far the 
largest of any state in the Union. The call for the reports 
from the 426 labor unions alone would require 8,000 copies, 
if the demands were fully satisfied. In addition to supply- 
ing the calls for these reports, there is a large and growing 
demand from outside the state. Bequests are constantly be- 
ing received from colleges, universities, reading rooms, libra- 
ries, lyceums, labor unions and various other public institu- 
tions, and from individuals in every part of the United States. 
There is also a growing demand for American labor reports 
from all European countries, and their reports are sent in 
return. When all the facts are understood, it will readily 
be seen that an edition of 8,000 would scarcely supply the 
demand. 

The trades union has been the most potent influence in 
our social life in cultivating the qualities of fraternity, broth- 
erhood and mutual help. Caste and class distinctions have 
been broken down through the agency of unionism. The 
highly skilled and well-paid artisan has come to understand 
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the identity of his interest with that of the humblest laborer. 
Men have acquired better and clearer conceptions of govern- 
ment and the duties of citizenship. The spirit of the trades 
union is splendidly democratic, using the word in its best 
sense. 

The new trades union spirit has broadened beyond the ac- 
quisition of a few advantages to its own membership, regard- 
less of the interests of those outside its own immediate craft. 
In essence, it charges itself with the welfare of all classes, 
the coal miner, the shop girl, the factory operative, the negro, 
all, of whatever class or caste, are included in the altruistic 
feeling that is permeating the labor union of to-day. This 
brings the movement face to face with the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of the great mass of the employed as dis- 
tinguished from those of the employers. The rising tide of 
thought is for the adoption of legislative policies in accord- 
ance with what the philosophy of trades unionism teaches 
to be just and right. 

The labor union, to a greater extent than any other fac- 
tor in our industrial life, has emphasized the truth that "I 
am my brother's keeper." Those most favored give to those 
more unfortunate. In time of strikes, all come to the aid 
of those who are struggling for better conditions and higher 
wages, and donate money to aid the cause. The aid extended 
by the labor unions all over the country to the coal miners 
in the anthracite fields of Pennsylvania during the last few 
months is a splendid example of the feeling of helpfulness. 
The self-sacrificing spirit of the workers who donate from 
their small earnings excites the admiration of mankind. The 
one who gives to charity from a kindly impulse, we honor, 
but how much more credit is due the labor unions of America 
who give regularly through a sense of duty! 

The chapter in this report occupying most space is the 
one devoted to strikes, lockouts, boycotts, etc. Strikes have 
been aptly likened to war ; indeed, they are war. They might 
be likened to boils and skin diseases, which denote impure 
blood calling for a constitutional remedy, and not for medi- 
cines that will drive them back into the system, only to re- 
appear later in a different and perhaps a more malignant 
form. 

The growth of civilization and the pathway of civil free- 
dom and progressive advancement has been marked by con- 
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flict, and outgrown systems that, in the onward march of 
the race, have been left behind. Even religion, bearing the 
Christ-like message of brotherly love and happiness, comes 
to us with an historic background that tells of dissensions, 
tyranny, inquisition, witchcraft, massacres, St. Bartholomew 
nights and martyrs' burning at Smithfield by day. 

In looking at the past, the most fierce and sanguinary 
wars have marked the periods of most rapid advancement, 
steps toward a time when war would not be needed in the 
settlement of national disputes ; so may we not hope that out 
of the present epidemic of strikes, boycotts and lockouts will 
come an era of peace and kindlier relations? 

As a matter of fact, most strikes might be, and should 
be, prevented by employers. Prevented without yielding to 
any unreasonable demand, or paying larger wages than justly 
belong to the workmen. While it is true that, when strikes 
occur, there is frequently fault upon both sides, the main 
fault is usually with the employers. The employer is much 
more apt to be arbitrary and refuse to submit the dispute 
to arbitration than are the workmen. From careful observa- 
tion, I am convinced that employers should be held much 
more strictly accountable than they are for strikes which their 
perverseness and obstinacy bring upon the people. 

The public, without malice or intent to be unjust, but 
solely from a lack of information or a misunderstanding of 
the facts, usually attribute the blame to workmen when a 
strike is ordered. If the public could fully understand the 
efforts made to settle the strike before it was ordered, they 
would place the blame where it properly belongs. The blame 
for industrial disturbances of this kind can not be charged 
against the workmen without assuming that those who work 
for others for wages have no discretion but to accept what- 
ever is offered, to starve or fatten like beeves, as the owners 
feed sparingly or liberally. So long as laborers receive what 
is generally admitted to be less than their share of the wealth 
their labor produces, there will be conflict. 

The stronger and better disciplined a labor union is, the 
more certain it is to exhaust all other resources, and be cer- 
tain that its position can be sustained, before it orders a strike. 
Young unions with an undisciplined membership may rush 
thoughtlessly into a strike, but a union with experience never 
does. . Some of the oldest unions in America have not had 
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a strike for years. The unorganized crafts are constantly 
engaging in strikes. Sometimes they organize after the strike 
has been declared. 

At bottom, in the last analysis, a strike is not a remedy 
for anything. There are very few thoughtful workmen who 
think that it is. The strike only indicates that a real rem- 
edy is needed. 

Whatever objection may be raised against the sympa- 
thetic strike from an economic point of view, the men and 
women who, though satisfied with their own wages, and the 
conditions under which they work, are willing to quit their 
employment and invite hardship and suffering, if by so doing 
they can improve the condition of others, set an example 
that is of great moral value and help to glorify the working 
classes. 

It is only those of noble mold that are capable of such 
a policy of renunciation. They are heroes and heroines every 
one. The labor unions of to-day are broad in their theory 
of organization, and contemplate the protection of all who 
take refuge within them. Born of necessity, and struggling 
with adversity, such unions have often gone to pieces only 
to rise profiting from past mistakes, Phoenix-like, better and 
stronger than before. They are at once the result of and a 
protest against certain existing wrongs. The calumnies ut- 
tered against them dissolve under impartial scrutiny. Their 
mission is not only one of usefulness to the membership, but 
a guarantee to the employers that contracts will be sacredly 
respected, a condition impossible in dealing with a mass of 
unorganized men. The only condition under which there is 
no place for the labor union is one that aflfords perfect jus- 
tice. Unhappily, this condition does not frequently exist. 
They will continue to grow and expand until the conditions 
which have called them into being no longer exist. 

Commendable progress has been made since the publi- 
cation of the last report in the direction of a shorter work 
day. The tendency toward shorter hours is both right and 
inevitable. The enormous increase of labor-saving machines 
during the last few years has made a vast increase in the 
amount, and a comparative decrease in the cost, of produc- 
tion. Of these results, favorable in the abstract to both the 
laborer and capitalist, the former has not received his pro- 
portionate share. This share will come in the form of in- 
creased wages and shorter hours. 
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The question of child labor is one to which the atten- 
tion of the legislature has been invited. The children of 
the present will be the men and women of the very near fu- 
ture. If they are ignorant, prematurely dwarfed by excessive 
labor in childhood, wages will tend to average downward, 
crime will increase, national character will deteriorate and 
weaken. Girls and boys should be excluded from cotton fac- 
tories, stores and work shops of all kinds. Youth should be 
reserved for education. A factory inspector to enforce the 
child labor law everywhere would be of great benefit. This 
law is pretty nearly a dead letter at present. 

A large amount of information has been gathered con- 
cerning the women wage earners of the state. The wages 
paid to women are usually less than those paid to men for 
similar service. It is, however, true that the condition of 
female labor in Colorado, and the average rate of wages paid 
them, is higher than that of surrounding states. The facts 
relating to women workers were obtained upon blanks dis- 
tributed throughout the state and filled up by working women 
themselves. The chapter containing the thoughts and con- 
victions of a large number of the women who returned sched- 
ules to this office presents the labor question from their point 
of view. Many of the letters give evidence of the careful 
attention that working women are giving to economic ques- 
tions, and denote a high order of intelligence and practical 
good sense. 

The masses of people in this state, especially the labor- 
ing classes, do not care for dry columns of figures. They 
want information concerning strikes, trade industries, labor 
organizations, legislative and general industrial problems 
put in readable form. It has been the aim in the prepara- 
tion of this report to intersperse the tables of statistics with 
reading matter, in a way to make the chapter as interesting 
as possible. Statistics in the shape of solid tables are gen- 
erally considered very dry . Not more than one in a hundred 
will read them at all. 

The co-operative concept of late years is coming in for 
a great deal of attention. The necessity for food, clothing 
and shelter can never cease. Practical, sensible co-operation 
is one of the means by which the masses may supply their 
needs with the smallest expenditure of labor. 

A very large number of men and women have applied 
at this office for help in the matter of collecting wages due 
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tbem. In giving the facts in connection with this subject, 
the recommendation has been made that the Commissioner 
be vested with power to institute legal process to force col- 
lection of these claims. From the people who thus applied 
for aid a great deal of information has been secured that 
has been used in this report. 

In the last report of this Bureau, the recommendation 
was made that this office be separated from that of the Sec- 
retary of State, that the name be changed to that of depart- 
ment of labor, and that the Commissioner be elected by pop- 
ular vote. I would respectfully renew this recommendation, 
and would also recommend that the State Labor Commis- 
sioner must be a member of organized labor for at least three 
years before his induction into office. There are at this time 
but two states in the Union where the labor commissioner 
is elected by popular vote. These two states are North Caro- 
lina and Indiana. The suggestion that the Commissioner 
shall be a member of a labor union is based upon the knowl- 
edge that it is the members of such organizations who take 
the most interest in work of this kind. The work of the 
office is statistical and sociological in its nature. The con- 
clusions reached and the statistics gathered form the basis of 
required legislation. There are but very few men, if indeed 
there are any, who have not been trained in the lodge rooms 
of the labor unions, who have made a careful study of the 
labor problem and what it involves, who have studied the 
question in its economic and industrial bearings, who com- 
bine the theoretical and the practical, who with a broadly 
sympathetic spirit will enter fully, unreservedly upon the 
discharge of the work before him in this office. It is the 
knowledge of these facts, and many others that might be enu- 
merated, that prompts the recommendation that the Labor 
Commissioner shall have been a member of organized labor 
for a period of not less than three years. 

If this legislature, in its wisdom, shall see fit to estab- 
lish a system of free state public employment offices, as ha@ 
been recommended, and which, I trust, will be favorably con- 
sidered, the officials in charge of such offices can be required 
by law to co-operate in the work of securing statistics upon 
all industrial subjects that it is deemed advisable to take up. 

In order to secure the largest amount of co-operation 
with the Bureau in the collection of data, and to thoroughly 
systematize the work throughout the state, I would recom- 
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mend either that a new county official to be known as county 
statistician be created, whose duty it shall be to collect data 
upon all required subjects, upon blanks furnished him for 
that purpose by the Labor Commissioner, or that it be made 
the duty of the county assessor to fxirnish the required in- 
formation.- 

The county official, whether it be the assessor, or a new 
one charged with this duty, should have full power to require 
the owner or operator of any mill, factory, machine shop or 
manufacturing enterprise, to furnish him with all the facts 
pertaining to his business, upon blanks prepared for that 
purpose. This information should include capital invested, 
value of raw material used, value of goods manufactured an- 
nxially, the number of weeks the establishment was operated 
during the year, the number of weeks it was idle, the number 
of employes, male and female, the total amount paid in wages, 
the highest and lowest wages paid, the amount paid for rent, 
insurance, taxes, etc. ; all the information, in fact, necessary 
to compile a full and complete report of the manufacturing 
industries of the state. The blanks used in obtaining this 
information should be destroyed after they are tabulated. The 
data thus received should be grouped in totals and published 
in a way that the identity of the one furnishing the informa- 
tion should not be disclosed, or any facts relating to his busi- 
ness be given to the public. It should be made a misde- 
meanor, and punished as such, for any official to reveal or 
use in any way any knowledge of the business affairs of any 
one that he obtained while acting in an official capacity, ex- 
cept as prescribed by law. A report thus made up of all the 
manxifacturing establishments in the state would be very val- 
uable. The original statute creating this office, it is qxiite evi- 
dent, had this very result in view, although it made no prac- 
tical provision for carrying it out. 

The subjects that may be considered in this report, un- 
der the statute, are so numerous that it would be difficult to 
find one not within its province. The questions directly re- 
lated to labor are in a general way made paramount to those 
bearing a more indirect relationship, and throughoxit the 
report have been given most prominent consideration. 

The thanks of this office are gratefully extended to Gov- 
ernor James B. Orman and many other state officers, from 
all of whom kindnesses, courtesies and favors innumerable 
have been received. The office is also xinder the deepest obli- 
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gatiou to a large number of employers of labor and business 
men by whom it was supplied with information upon subjects 
that were being investigated. The thanks of the office are 
also due, and are cheerfully given, to the state papers in gen- 
eral, and the Denver press in particular, for the many favor- 
able mentions made of the work of the Bureau of Labor. And 
last to mention, but first in importance, I wish to gratefully 
acknowledge the obligations felt to the secretaries of labor 
organizations, and to a large number of their members for in- 
formation supplied, which facilitated very much the work of 
compiling the statistics, and in the preparation of the chap- 
ters which follow. ^ The Commissioner wishes to emphasize 
his thanks to the union labor women and men of Colorado 
in workshop, mine and lodge room, and to assure them, one 
and all, that their cordial co-operation in his work is recog- 
nized to the fullest extent. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

DAVID A. MILLS, 
Secretary of State, and Commissioner of Labor, ex officio. 

By JAMES T. SMITH, 

Deputy Commissioner of Labor. 
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CHAPTER I. 



WOMEN WAGE EARNERS' STATISTICS. 

The question of women as wage earners is becoming an 
important one in Colorado, as it is in most other states of the 
Union. While oflBicial inquiries have at different times been 
made by this department for the purpose of securing informa- 
tion of as complete a character as possible concerning the 
male wage earners of the state, up to the present time but one 
inquiry has been attempted, and that one many years ago, 
and confined to the city of Denver, among the women who earn 
their living by wage labor, to classify and present to the pub- 
lic such statistics as an investigation would bring forth. 

Recognizing that the subject of women as wage earners 
in the preparation of reports has been somewhat neglected 
in the past, and believing that through an inquiry addressed 
to these workers a great deal of valuable data, which would 
afford much more accurate information relative to them than 
has been known, could be obtained, a blank containing a list 
of questions was prepared. My attention was first directed 
to the lack of authentic statistics upon this subject by the fre- 
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quent inquiries that were made at this office by club women 
and others for statistics concerning the wage working women 
of the state. 

The original intention was to take this subject up in 
the preceding report, but, owing to the pressure of work, it 
was not done. In the preparation of the following schedule 
suggestions were requested from^ working women, whose 
opinions, the Commissioner believed, would be valuable. Sev- 
eral of the questions included in the list were framed by these 
ladies. 

The following is a copy of the blank used : 

REQUEST FOR LABOR STATISTICS 

FROM WOMEN WAGE EARNERS. 

This is the official blank prepared by the State Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, and the person presenting the same is authorized to do so by 

James T. Smith, Labor Commissioner. 

1. Where were you bom? 

2. Your residence? Give Postoffice and County 

3. What is your present occupation? 

4. riow long have you been following your present occupation? 

6. Have you a trade or vocation aside from the one at which you are 

now engaged? 

6. What is your daily, weekly or monthly wages when employed ? 

7. About how many days in the last year did you work? 

8. About what were your total earnings for year ending July 1, 1901?. . 

9. Do you belong to a labor organization? 

10. If not, why? 

11. Are you married or single? 

12. If married, how many in family? 

13. If married, are you the sole support of your family? 

14. Are you the mother of children over 12 years of age? 

15. If so, are you having your girls instructed in cooking, sewing, or any 

trade? 

16. Are your boys learning trades or becoming skilled in the use of tools? 

17. Do your children, between the ages of 6 and 16, attend school? 

18. If so, do they attend regularly for the school year; if not, for how 

many weeks? 

19. Give total monthly cost of living for yourself and family the last year 

as nearly as you can determine 

20. Is the cost of living more or less than in 1896-97. and how much? 

21. Is the price of labor more or less than in 1896-97, and how much? 

22. Do you own a home, or rent? 
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23. If you rent a home, what monthly rental do you pay? 

24. If you own a home, is it mortgaged? 

25. Are you the owner of real estate? 

26. If mortgaged, what rate of interest do you pay? 

27. Have you been able to save any money above cost of living? 

28. Have you any life insurance, or are you a member of a beneficiary 

organization? 

29. Are you in favor of an eight-hour day for all classes established by 

law? 

30. Are you in favor of free public employment agencies? 

31. Are you in favor of a State Institute for feeble minded and idiotic per- 

sons? 

32. Are you in favor of postal savings banks? 

33. Are you in favor of free public bath houses? 

34. In your Judgment, what is the most prolific cause of poverty, idleness 

and crime? 



35. Is labor-saving machinery used in your vocation beneficial or hurtful 

to you? 

36. Would prohibition be a good thing for wage workers? 

37. If not, would you favor the exclusive state ownership and manage- 

ment of the production and sale of spirituous and malt liquors for 

all purposes whatsoever? 

...••..•.•..•.•.•••••••«.....•••.■.•>>•.■. .•.•..••.•^. ......... 

38. Have you ever borrowed money, giving chattel mortgage upon your 

household goods as security? 

39. If so, what monthly rate of interest did you pay, and what was your 

experience? 



40. If you see fit to give your name and age, it will be considered in per- 

fect confidence 

41. Remarks 



Ei^ht hundred copies of the blank were printed. It was 
not thought best to use the mails in trying to secure returns, 
and it was not done except in a few instances. Nearly all of 
the circulars were used — ^200 by persons whom I believed 
would distribute them judiciously, and the other 600 by the 
Commissioner personally. Much better results are obtained 
by personal distribution than by sending schedules promis- 
cuously through the mails. Six hundred and forty-seven 
schedules were returned. As a rule, the manner of answering 
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the questions asked was intelligent, and evinced a fair under- 
standing of them. Sixty-eight of the blanks returned were so 
incorrectly filled out that they had to be rejected for pur- 
poses of classification. Eighteen answers were from house- 
waves, and while most of them were excellent papers, and the 
questions, so far as their work would enable them to make 
reply, were answered in a very capable way, still, as they are 
not wage earners, as that term is generally understood, I did 
not classify them. Three replies were received from ap- 
prentices, leaving 558 full-fledged w-omen wage earners. 

The different kinds of labor at w^hich women who work 
for wages engage have not as yet been systematized in a way 
that will permit each occupation to be designated as a craft. 
Whatever the future may have in store by way of classifying 
and systematizing the labor of w^omen as a life work, at pres- 
ent their occupation is usually a temporary one, to last for a 
few months or a few years at most. 

In gathering the schedules and in having them filled, 
little or no difficulty was encountered anywhere by reason of 
women being unwilling to make answer to the questions pro- 
pounded. Not a few were indifferent, though scarcely one 
refused to answer when assured that their replies w^ould not 
be published in a way to reveal their identity. In securing 
the replies an effort was made to get a sufficient number from 
each class of workers to form a fair general estimate of the 
facts pertaining to such class. 

Almost invariably when women who were interviewed 
were engaged at their regular labor, their employer would 
call them from their work, give them the necessary time, thus 
affording every facility to make reply. While the statute 
gives the Commissioner full power and authority to pass 
through all works where men and women are employed, no 
employer manifested any disposition to prevent him from 
questioning employes and filling out the blanks in accord- 
ance Avith the answers made. 

Feeling certain that the women w^age-earners of Colorado 
had opinions upon questions of economic interest to the 
masses of the people, several queries along this line w^ere in- 
cluded In the schedule. Nearly all of the questions referred 
to are properly matters of legislative action, and the answers 
afford a fair idea of the trend of thought with reference to 
them. 
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The expression of opinion in favor of an universal eight- 
hour work-day is almost unanimous. If the vote given be a 
fair basis upon which to gauge public opinion in the state at 
large, the constitutional amendment establishing an eight- 
hour work-day for underground miners and smeltermen, to 
be voted upon this fall will be carried with little or no oppo- 
sition. The vote is 536 to 25, counting thone who do not go on 
record at all as being opposed. It is not probable that the 
feeling throughout the state is favorable to the eight-hour 
day in the ratio of 21 to 1 as this vote would indicate. 

The proposition to establish free public employment of- 
fices throughout the state is not quite so well understood as 
is the eight-hour day. If it were it would be favored unani- 
mously. Four hundred and eighty are in favor of such of- 
fices, with 71 opposed, or not replying at all, as is the case 
with most of them. 

The establishment of a State Home for Feeble Minded 
and Idiotic Persons is favored by 547, 2 being opposed and 12 
not replying. 

Free public bath houses is a popular proposition with 
working women and is favored by 522. Such houses are op- 
posed by but very few. Quite a number do not reply to this 
question, never having thought of it. The political party 
which establishes a system of free public bath houses in the 
cities throughout the state will by so doing prove itself to be 
in favor of a wider extension of public functions, and will 
merit the gratitude of the working class. Free bath houses 
are a decided success in Boston, where they have been op- 
erated for a number of years. What staid and conservative 
Massachusetts can bring about, radical, progressive and ad- 
vanced Colorado ought not to hesitate about giving practical 
expression to. 

As to the good or bad effect of labor-saving machinery 
in improving or injuriously affecting the condition of those 
who use it, quite a difference of opinion was developed. In 
many of the occupations covered there is no labor-saving ma- 
chinery in use, and no answer was possible as to its effect 
upon them. With 254 replying, 167 consider that such ma- 
chines are beneficial, and 87 believe themselves injured by 
them. A number who expressed their opinion to be that such 
machines are hurtful, gave as a reason that they deprived 
large numbers of i)eople of employment and that the benefits 
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go entirely to the employiag class. The views of several upon 
the subject are set forth in the chapter "Remarks of Working 
Women." 

The number who believe that the prohibition of the liquor 
traflSc by law would be helpful to the working class are over- 
whelming in the majority. However, many qualifying re- 
marks were throw-n in by way of explanation of the position 
taken. A number of those w^ho w-ere bitterly opposed to pro- 
hibition stated that they were total abstainers. One woman, 
a saleslady, w^ho stated that she had never tasted liquor, ex- 
pressed herself as confident that with prohibition in actual 
operation the wages of the working class would be diminished 
and their condition, from an economic point of view, would 
be made more hopeless. As she expressed it, "Being able to 
live upon less, very soon their w^ages w^ould be so reduced that 
they would' have to live upon less." But she said in con- 
clusion, "I don't want and won't have any strong drink ai'ound 
me." This lady is a member of the Retail Clerks' TTnion in a 
mountain town. 

In order to ascertain about what proportion of working 
Avomen had fallen into the toils of chattel mortgage fiends, 
and for the further purpose of finding out what are the usual 
rates of interest paid upon chattel loans, and the experiences 
of those who are borrowers in this way, questions 38 and 39 
w^ere included in the list. Sixty-eight report having borrowed 
money upon chattels. The rate of interest paid runs from 3 
to 15 per cent, per month. The usual rate of interest is 5 
per cent, per month, though it frequently is much higher than 
that. Sickness, either of themselves or some member of their 
family, or misfortune of some kind, makes it necessary for 
them to secure loans upon which these exorbitant interest 
charges are collected. Many of the stories which have come 
to this office during the last four years of the poverty, hardship 
and suffering endured by working men, and more especially by 
working women, caused by the rapacity and greed of money- 
lenders, are sufficient to make one understand the necessity 
for a stringent usury law^ 

I w^ould earnestly recommend to the Fourteenth Gen- 
eral Assembly the enactment of a usury law that would fix 
the rate of interest upon real estate loans at a maximum of 
6 per cent, per annum, and the rat of interest upon chattel 
loans at a maximum rate of 2 per cent, per month. This 
usury law should be rigid and its violation in any way di- 
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rectlj^ or indirectly, through the collection of interest in ex- 
cess of that prescribed by statute, should work forfeiture of 
both principal and interest. 

Postal savings banks institutions under the direct owner- 
ship and control of the government, and affording an abso- 
lutely safe deposit for the savings of the people, while not 
very well understood, is favored by nearly all who reply to 
the question which touches that subject. 

With referen<?e to what is the most fruitful cause of pov- 
erty, crime, etc., the opinions of the writers vary greatly and 
as may be readily seen do not admit of classification. The 
answers given assign a vast number of causes and offer nu- 
merous remedies. Many of these thoughts have been included 
in the chapter, "Remarks of Women Wage Earners." 

The query, "Have you been able to save any money?" 
was looked upon as a joke by a number. Said one lady clerk, 
"Save any money? I guess you don't understand the life of 
a clerk in one of the stores in Denver. I should say we don't 
save any money; it is only with the utmost economy that I 
make the $5.50 per week which I receive pay my expenses." 

The schedules secured from those employed in each occu- 
pation have been examined separately, and the facts obtained 
from each group of workers have been given in the descriptive 
statement. The results obtained and set forth in the form of 
totals and averages, in connection with each class separate 
from the others, have been tabulated, and totals, averages, 
etc., representing the general result have been secured. 

The number of those belonging to each class who answer, 
the number of counties in which they reside, their average age 
and the average length of time that they have been employed 
at their present occupation, the number who are Americans 
and foreigners by birth, and those having other occupations. 
Length of time emploved past year, w^eekly or monthly wages 
and yearly earnings. The number who belong and who do 
not belong to labor organizations. The number married and 
single, and the average monthly cost of living of each. The 
number reporting the cost of living as having increased, d(»- 
creased, and as being unchanged since 1896-'7, are given. It 
will be noticed that not one gives the cost of living as having 
decreased. The Commissioner did not notice this fact until 
the tables were completed. 

The number reporting earnings increased, decreased, < !• 
being unchanged. Number of home owners, homes moii- 
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gaged, who rent, average monthly rental, the number who 
have made some accumulations and the number who have not. 
The number who do and who do not carry life insurance. The 
number who favor the eight-hour work day, and the other sub- 
jects regarding which the inquiry seeks to obtain an expres- 
sion of opinion. The number who have borrowed money upon 
chattel mortgage, etc., and other facts of interest are given in 
the general statement concerning each class of workers. 

ft 

BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS. 

Schedules were returned from 19 barbers and hair- 
dressers, residing in 3 diflferent counties of the state. As 
these 2 occupations are closely related, several of those 
who were employed as barbers at the time of making the 
inquiry, having been formerly employed as hairdressers, and 
most of the hairdressers having had some experience in the 
tonsorial art, it was thought best for purposes of classifica- 
tion to group these two vocations together. This has been 
done, except so far as the returns relate to weekly earnings, 
length of time employed the past year, and the average in- 
dividual earnings for the year. 

Their average age is 24.6 years. The average number 
of years they have been employed at these occupations is 4.8. 
With all reporting, 16 are Americans by birth and 3 were 
born abroad; 5 have other occupations, while 14 have not. 
The 8 barbers worked an average of 48.2 weeks, and their 
average weekly earnings were f 10.25. The average yearly 
earnings were $494.05. The 11 hairdressers replying were 
employed an average of 42.6 weeks; their average weekly 
earnings were f 7.83, and their average earnings for the year 
were f 333.56. 

Not one of the 19 belongs to a labor organization of any 
kind. The reason given by several of the barbers was that 
while they were willing and anxious to join the Barbers' 
Union, it would not admit them to membership. Sixteen are 
single, 3 are married; of the 3 married ones none claimed 
to be the sole support of their families. None had children 
of school age. The average monthly cost of living for the 16 
single women was $24.32, and that of the 3 with families 
was $38.65. Seventeen report the cost of living as having 
increased since 1896-97, and 2 give it as being the same. 
Fourteen state that their earnings have increased during the 
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last 4 years, that of the 5 others being the same. Seven 
room and board, 2 own their homes, and 10 rent houses or 
rooms. The average monthly rental is f 8.05. The 2 homes 
owned are not mortgaged. Eleven assert that they have been 
unable to save any money, while 8 have made some savings. 
Six carry life insurance, 13 do not. Every one is in favor 
of an 8-hour day for all classes; 16 are in favor of free 
public employment agencies, and 3 decline to reply ; all are 
in favor of a state institute for feeble-minded persons, postal 
savings banks and free public bath houses. Eight consider 
the labor-saving devices which they use as beneficial, 3 be- 
lieve them to be hurtful, while 7 state that there are none in 
use. To the question. Would prohibition be a good thing for 
wage- workers? 17 say yes and 2 say no. Only 1 has bor- 
rowed money upon chattel mortgage. 

BINDERY GIRLS. 

Returns were received from 32 bindery girls. All were 
employed in the several binderies in the city of Denver. The 
Commissioner visited all the large book and job plants in 
the city, and either interrogated the girls personally, or left 
schedules and collected them later, after the questions had 
been answered. Their ages run from 17 to 52 years, the 
average being 24.8 years. All are American bom. The aver- 
, age length of time at which they have been employed as 
bindery girls is 6.4 years. Six have other occupations, while 
26 have not. All were members of the Bindery Girls' Union 
except 3 apprentices. The scale of wages runs from f 7.00 to 
$10.00 per week. Apprentices start in at ?3.00 per weekj^ 
and receive an advance of 50 cents per week every 3 months 
until the minimum is reached. After this their wages are 
increased or not with varying regularity, depending upon 
the skill and aptitude which they develop for the work. The 
average wages of the 35 are $7.58 per week. The average 
length of time employed during the preceding year was 45.75 
weeks. The average yearly earnings were $347.79. Exclud- 
ing the 3 apprentices, the average yearly earnings of the 
32 perfectly competent girls would be slightly increased 
above the figures given. With all replying, 32 were single, 
and 3 were married. Fourteen of the single ones have a 
mother or some relative, or relatives, dependent upon them, 
wholly or in part, for support. Twelve rent rooms and board. 
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many of the unmarried girls report living at home and con- 
tributing to some extent to the maintenance of the family. 
With 26 making estimates, the average cost of living is 
f 24.85 monthly. Thirty-one report the cost of living as hav- 
ing increased during the last 4 years, and 4 report it as being 
the same. The average estimated rate of increase is 25.8 per 
cent. Twenty-four give their earnings as being more than 
they vs^ere in 1896-97, and 11 state that they are the same as 
then. Three of the number own the homes in which they 
live. None of the homes are mortgaged. The average 
monthly rental for room or dwelling house is f 9.25. Eleven 
report that they have saved some money, several giving it as 
"a little," while 24 reported that they had saved nothing. 

Only 2 carry insurance, aside from the beneficiary fea- 
tures of their union. All are in favor of a universal 8-hour 
work day, of free public employment agencies, of a state 
institute for feeble-minded persons, of postal savings banks 
and free public bath houses. With all replying, 19 believed 
that the labor-saving machinery used by their craft was in- 
jurious to the employes, while 16 considered such machinery 
beneficial. To question No. 36, concerning prohibition, 29 
answered affirmatively and 6 negatively. Five favored state 
ownership and management of the manufacture and sale of 
liquor. Two had borrowed money upon chattel mortgage. 

BOOKKEEPERS. 

Returns were secured from 18 lady bookkeepers, resid- 
ing in 5 counties of the state. All are Americans by birth. 
Their average age is 31.3 years. The average length of time 
at which they have been employed as bookkeepers is 6.7 
years. All but 3 have other occupations, aside from that 
of bookkeeping. Fourteen are, or have been, school teachers. 
Six are stenographers, and at times combine work in this 
line with that of keeping accounts. Some gave their wages 
by the week and others by the month. Computed upon a 
monthly basis, their average monthly wages was f 52.66. The 
average length of time employed during the preceding year 
was 11.3 months. Their average yearly earnings were 
$595.06. Not a single one of them belonged to a labor union 
of any kind. The reason usually given was, no union of 
bookkeepers. Fifteen were single and 3 married. Eight of 
the unmarried ones stated that they had a mother or some 
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other relative dependent upon them for support. None of 
the married ones were the sole support of their families. All 
gave the price of living as having increased since 1896-97. 
The average percentage of increase as given was 31.3 per 
cent. The price of their labor is given as having increased 
by 14, as being the same by 2, and by 2 as being less. With 11 
reporting, the average monthly cost of living of themselves 
and those dependent upon them was ?41.43; the average 
monthly rental for the use of dwellings was |11.65. Only one 
is the owner of real estate. Ten report as having been 
able to earn some money above the cost of living, and 8 report 
that they have made no savings. Sixteen carry life insur- 
ance in old-line companies or in fraternal societies, and 2 have 
no insurance of any kind. Seventeen are in favor of the uni- 
versal 8-hour day, with one replying "no." With 14 re- 
plying, all are in favor of free public employment agencies. 
All are favorable to a state home for feeble minded persons, 
and free public bath houses ; 14 of the 18 favor postal savings 
banks; 16 believe prohibition would be beneficial to wage 
workers, and 2 answer "no." The cause of poverty is given 
by nearly all of them as being intemperance and laziness. 
Three have borrowed money, giving security on chattels. 

REPORTS FROM WOMEN COOKS. 

Schedules were received from 15 professional women 
cooks, residing in four counties of the state. Their average 
age is 34.1 years. Nine are Americans by birth, and 6 are 
foreign born. The average length of time they have been em- 
ployed at their present occupation is 9.2 years. Twelve have 
other occupations beside that of cook. Their average weekly 
wage is ?9.07; this includes board, and in some instances 
room. The average length of time that they were employed 
during the preceding year was 42.3 weeks. The average 
yeariy earnings were f383.66. Six have memberships in the 
union of their craft, 9 have not; 7 are married and 8 are 
single. The average size of the families of those married is 
3.4 persons. As they all receive their board in addition to 
the amount of wages paid them, no attempt was made to form 
an estimate as to the average monthly cost of living. Out of 
the 15 reporting, 13 estimate the cost of the necessaries of life 
to have increased from 20 to 45 per cent, during the last four 
years; 2 give the cost of living as being unchanged. Only 2 
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of the entire number own their own homes, neither of which 
is mortgaged. Four report having saved "a little," or "a very 
little" money, while 11 have made no savings w^hatever. None 
carry life insurance. All are in favor of the universal 8- 
hour work day. Eleven are in favor of free public employ- 
ment offices ; all favor a state institute for feeble minded per- 
sons ; also, postal savings banks and public bath houses. As 
no labor-saving machinery is in use in their vocation, no ex- 
pression as to its beneficial or hurtful effects was secured. 
Prohibition is believed to be a good thing by 12, while 3 think 
differently. With all reporting, 4 have borrowed money, 
giving mortgage upon their goods as security. 

CRACKER PACKERS. 

Keports were received from 7 girls who were engaged as 
cracker packers by one firm in the city of Denver. All are 
American born. They have been employed by this firm an 
average of 2.1 years each. All have other occupations. Their 
average weekly wages for the last year was $6.45. The aver- 
age number of weeks worked during the last year was 44.7 
weeks. The average yearly earnings were |288.31. All be- 
long to a labor organization. Three are married, and 4 are 
single. The average monthly cost of living of those marired 
was $32.58. None of the married women support the family 
exclusively. Only one has children. All give the cost of 
living as having increased since 1896-97. The rate of increase 
is estimated from 15 to 50 per cent. The price of their labor 
has been slightly increased during the same period. None of 
them own the houses in which they live. The average monthly 
rental paid is $7.81. None of them have saved any money. 
None carry insurance of any kind. All are in favor of a 
general 8-hour w^ork day, free public employment agen- 
cies, postal savings banks, and free public bath houses. Five 
favor prohibition by law and 2 oppose it. None have bor- 
rowed money upon chattel mortgage. 

CHAMBERMAIDS. 

Schedules were returned from 23 chambermaids resid- 
ing in five cities in the state. All were employed in hotels 
or rooming houses. Nineteen are native born Americans 
and 4 were of foreign birth. They are from 17 to 58 years 
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of age, the average age being 31.2 years. The average length 
of time during which they have been employed as chamber- 
maids is 5.6 years. All have occupations aside from their 
present one. All are employed by the month, and receive 
board in addition to their wages, and with but 2 exceptions, 
they are furnished with a room. Their average monthly 
wages were |19.78. The average length of time employed 
during the preceding year was 10.2 months. The average 
individual earnings were $201.76. Not one of them belong 
to a labor union of any kind. All are single at the present 
time. Seven are widows with families grown; only 1 has 
a family dependent upon her for support. With all replying, 
21 give the cost of living as having increased since 1896-97, 
and 2 give it as being the same. The price of labor is given 
as being the same as it was inl896-97 by 9, while 14 give their 
earnings as having increased. Not a single one of them is 
owner of either homes or real estate. Only 4 report that 
they have saved any money. Nineteen report that they have 
saved nothing. Out of 23 repporting, 2 carry insurance in 
fraternal societies, and 21 do not carry insurance of any 
kind. All are in favor of the universal 8-hour work day. 
Twenty-one favor free public employment agencies, and 2 
oppose them. All favor a state institute for feeble minded 
persons, and the establishment of postal savings banks, while 
20 out of the 23 replying are in favor of free public bath 
houses. The most fruitful causes of poverty, idleness and 
crime are given as drunkenness, laziness, underpaid labor, 
and the inability of the workers to become their own employ- 
ers, by reason of the monopolization of the sources of produc- 
tion. There being no labor-saving machinery in use in this 
vocation, it was neither beneficial nor hurtful. Twenty-one 
are in favor of total abstinence, or prohibition, as some ex- 
pressed it. Three have borrowed money, giving chattel 
mortgage as security. 

WOMEN FACTORY OPERATIVES AT THE OVERLAND COTTON MILLS. 

The Commissioner visited the Overland Cotton Mills and 
secured schedules from 53 female operatives employed there. 
Of those replying, 3 stated that they were 14 years of age, 9 
were 15 years of age, 5 were 17 years of age, 3 were 18 years 
of age, 3 were 19 years of age and 3 were 20 years of age. 
The others range from 21 to 43 years of age. The average 
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age of the 26 reporting whose ages run from 14 to 20 being 
16.65 years. The average age of the 27 reporting who are 
over 20 years of age is 26.4 years. Thirty-seven are Ameri- 
cans by birth and 16 are of foreign birth. The Americans 
are nearly all from the Southern states. Those of foreign 
birth are natives of England, Germany and Russia. The 
average length of time that they had been employed as fac- 
tory operatives was 4.8 years. With the entire number re- 
porting, only 8 had any other occupation from which they 
had ever derived wages. Out of the 375 operatives employed 
at these mills, about 225 of them are women and girls. The 
average rate of wages paid to different classes of labor 
varies considerably, ranging from 40 cents per day paid to 
ring spinning girls to f2.00 per day paid to mule spinners. 
A very few highly skilled employes are paid as high as f 2.50 
per day. The working week consists of 66 hours. A very 
large number of the operatives are paid not by the day but 
by the piece. The aim was to secure returns from a sufficient 
number in each class to form a fair general average of all. 
The average weekly wages, with all replying, is |5.93. The 
average length of time employed during the preceding year 
was 42.4 weeks. The average yearly earnings were f251.43. 
There were no members of labor organizations among those 
replying. Of the 53 replying, 46 were single and 7 were mar- 
ried. The average size of the families of the 7 married 
women was 5.2 persons. All stated that they were not the 
sole support of the family, having either husbands or children 
working in the factory. In only one instance were the chil- 
dren attending school. The average monthly cost of living 
of those with families was f 40.85. The number reporting the 
cost of living as having increased was 44 ; 8 give it as being 
the same. The average monthly rental paid by the 50 who 
were renters was f 7.55 ; the other 3 lived in houses of their 
own. Thirty-eight report their earnings as increased; 11 
give them as the same; 4 receive less. Many of the unmar- 
ried girls lived at home; others roomed and boarded by the 
month or week. Only 3 were owners of real estate. Five 
answered that they had made small savings, and 48 had not 
saved anything. With all replying, none carry life insur- 
ance of any kind. Nineteen were opposed to the 8-hour day 
for fear it would reduce their wages, and 29 favored it. 
Seventeen favored free public employment agencies and 21 
were opposed to them, the others not replying. None were 
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opposed to a state institute for feeble-minded persons. Only 
a few had any ideas concerning postal savings banks. Out 
of 47 replying, 39 were in favor of free public bath houses, 
and 8 were not. To question No. 36, concerning prohibition, 
38 answered affirmatively and 7 negatively. Thirty-eight 
believed that the machinery in use in the factory was bene- 
ficial to them, and 15 considered that it was hurtful. At 
different times 11 had borrowed money, giving personal 
property or a mortgage upon household goods as security. 
The rates of interest paid was from 5 to 15 per cent, per 
month. 

HOUSEMAIDS AND DOMESTICS. 

Schedules were secured from 31 housemaids and do- 
mestics. They were engaged at general housework and were 
residents of 5 counties of the state. Twenty-four were 
native-born Americans, and 7 are of foreign birth. Their 
average age is 28.8 years. The average length of time that 
they have been employed at domestic service is 7.5 years. 
Nineteen have no other occupation aside from that of do- 
mestic service, while 12 have other occupations. The aver- 
age monthly wages received during the preceding year, which 
includes board and room, was |19.96. The average length 
of time that they were employed during the preceding year 
was 9.3 months. The average yearly earnings were |185.63. 
Of the 31 replying, 29 are unmarried, 2 being widows. The 
cost of living is given as having increased since 1896-97 by 27 
of those replying; 4 give it as being unchanged. The rate 
of increase is estimated from 10 to 40 per cent. The price of 
labor, as represented by their earnings and the opportunities 
for employment, is given as being improved by 19, while 12 
report conditions in these particulars as being the same. As 
all but two were single and live where they work, no attempt 
was made to ascertain the average monthly cost of living. 
Five of the 31 say they have saved "a very little" money, 
while 26 have saved nothing at all. Four belong to a labor 
organization and 27 do not. Life insurance is carried by 3, 
and 28 carry no life insurance of any kind. A number an- 
nounce that they belong to no labor organization, but would 
do so if conditions were favorable to their doing so, as they 
believe labor organizations were desirable. All were in favor 
of an 8-hour day, but would be well satisfied if a 10-hour day 
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could be established for them. The consensus of opinion in 
favor of free public employment offices, a state institute for 
feeble-minded persons, for postal savings banks and free pub- 
lic bath houses was almost unanimous in favor of these propo- 
sitions. The greatest cause of poverty and crime was usually 
attributed to underpaid labor and drunkenness. Twenty- 
eight believe that prohibition would be a good thing for the 
working class, and 3 think it would not. Two favor state 
management of manufacture and sale of liquors. Six have 
borrowed money on personal property, the rate of interest 
being from 5 to 20 per cent, per month. 

GARMENT WORKERS. 

Reports were received from 37 garment workers, all em- 
ployed at the Underbill factory, located in Denver. They 
were all employed in the manufacture of overalls, shirts and 
garments worn by workingmen. Thirty are American born 
and 7 are of foreign birth. Their average age is 28.9 years. 
All have had some experience at housework. Fourteen have 
other occupations, and 23 have no other occupation. The 
average length of time that they have been employed as gar- 
» ment workers is 4.7 years. The work is all done upon the 
piece system, the earnings being dependent upon the skill of 
each worker. The average weekly earnings of the 37 report- 
ing, for the preceding year, was $6.97. The average number 
of weeks that they were employed during the preceding year 
was 44.3. The average yearly earnings were $308.77. The 
working week consisted of 50 hours, the employes only work- 
ing until noon Saturday. The establishment is fully union- 
ized, all the employes being members of the Garment Work- 
ers' Union. All the goods manufactured have the union 
label. The conditions in this factory are very good, the 
average rate of wages paid to the girls being somewhat better 
than those paid in most factories of the kind. Of the 37 
replying, 31 are single and 6 are married, 2 of the single 
ladies being widows with families. Six of the single ladies 
have relatives dependent upon them, wholly or in part, for 
support. The average size of the families of the married 
ones and the single ones who support relatives is 2.6 per- 
sons. The average monthly cost of living is $27.30. The 
unmarried ones live at home, rent a room and board them- 
selves, and, in some instances, room and board. The cost of 
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living is given by them all as having increased since 1896-97. 
The average estimated increase is 25 per cent. The rate of 
wages paid and their earnings have increased, as the plant 
has been unionized since 1896, and conditions improved in 
every way. There was but one home owner among those 
replying. The average monthly rental was ?7.48. Twenty- 
nine state that they have been unable to save any money, and 
8 state that they have saved "a little," or. "a very little." 
Aside from the beneficiary features of the union, only 3 carry 
any other kind of insurance. All are in favor of the uni- 
versal 8-hour working day, free public employment offices, 
postal savings banks, home for feeble-minded persons an4 
free public bath houses. There was some difference of 
opinion as to whether the labor-saving machinery in use was 
beneficial or hurtful; 28 believed it beneficial, and 9 con- 
sidered it hurtful. Thirty-one believed that prohibition 
would be helpful, and 6 thought not. Three are in favor of 
the state taking charge of the liquor traffic. Only 2 had ever 
borrowed money, giving personal property as security for 
its payment. 

LAUNDRY GIRLS. 

Schedules were received from 48 women and girls em- 
ployed in laundries. They are residents of 5 counties of the 
state. Thirty-nine are native born Americans, and 9 are of 
foreign birth. Their average age is 25.1 years. The aver- 
age length of time they have been employed at laundry work 
is 4.2 years. Aside from housework, in which all have had 
some experience, 11 have other occupations at which they 
have been at times employed, and 37 have no other occupa- 
tion. They were employed an average of 44.3 weeks during 
the last year. Their average weekly earnings during this 
period was |6.78. The average yearly earnings were $300.35. 
Of the 48 replying, 19 are members of labor unions and 29 
are not ; 41 are single and 7 are married. Of the unmarried 
ones, 5 are widows and 4 of the number have one or more 
children dependent upon them for support. Eight of the 
unmarried ones have a mother or other relative to whose sup- 
port they contribute, either wholly or in part. The average 
size of the families of the 20 who may be said to have fami- 
lies, is 2.8 persons. The average monthly cost of living is 
f29.45. The earnings of the women is in several instances 
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supplemented to some extent by the earnings of other mem- 
bers of the family. The average monthly rental is |8.25. 
None of them owns the house in which they live. Thirty- 
eight report that the price of their labor has been slightly 
increased since 1896-97, and 10 give their earnings as being 
unchanged. During the last four years, the cost of living has 
increased from 10 to 40 per cent., as reported by 41 of the 48 ; 
7 give the cost of living as being the same. The 28 single 
girls, without others depending upon them for support, live 
at home or board. In one instance, 4 of them live together 
co-operatively. In this case the rent is f 12 per month, and 
the average monthly cost of living is given as about ?12 each. 
Only 4 have saved any money. Seven carry insurance and 
41 have no insurance of any kind. All are in favor of the 
8-hour work day, and a state institution for feeble-minded 
persons. Forty-three are in favor of free public employment 
agencies, and 5 are opposed to them. Forty-one are in 
favor of free public bath houses, and 7 are not. With 42 
replying, 39 are in favor of postal savings banks, and 3 are 
opposed. As to labor-saving machinery, 25 believe it to be 
beneficial, and 23 say it is hurtful. Thirty-nine think prohi- 
bition would be a good thing for wageworkers, and 8 reply 
"no." Three have borrowed money upon chattel mortgage, 
and 45 have not. 

- •. ■•; 

MILLINERS. 

Eeports were received from 11 milliners residing in ^3 
counties of the state. They are all Americans by birth. The 
average length of time that they have been employed at this 
vocation is 6.7 years. Their average age is 25.8 years. The 
average length of time they were employed during the last 
year was 36.7 weeks. The average weekly wages received 
was $10.85. The average yearly earnings were $398.20. None 
of them belongs to a labor organization. None of them has 
any •other occupation, though some stated that during the 
dull season they sometimes did other kinds of labor. All are 
single. Six have a mother or relatives dependent upon them 
to some extent for support. The average monthly cost of 
living is $31.20. Nine give the cost of living as having in- 
creased since 1896-97, and 2 give it as being the same. The 
average percentage of increase is 22.5 per cent. Their earn- 
ings are given as having increased by 8, and 3 give earnings 
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as unchanged. None are owners of homes or real estate. The 
average monthly rental is |11.75. Five report they have 
saved some money, and 6 say they have not. Seven of the 11 
carry insurance. All are in favor of a universal 8-hour 
day, and state institute for feeble-minded persons. All who 
report are in favor of free public employment offices. Eight 
favor postal savings banks; 3 do not. Ten are in favor of 
free public bath houses, and 1 is not. All answer "yes" to 
the question, "Would prohibition be a good thing for wage- 
workers?" Two have borrowed money on chattels, paying 
from 5 to 10 per cent, per month interest. 

PRINTERS. 

Schedules were secured from 9 women and girl printers, 
residing in 2 cities of the state. They have been following 
this line of work for an average of 7.6 years. Their average 
age is 28.2 years. Eight are Americans, and one was of for- 
eign birth. Six have other occupations, and 3 have not. The 
average length of time employed during the last year was 
34.2 weeks. With the exception of 2 girls who were receiving 
f 15 per week, the earnings were small, 1 girl receiving only 
f 4 per week. The average weekly earnings were |9.25. The 
average yearly wages were 1316.35. Two of the 9 are mem- 
bers of the Typographical Union, the others are not. Six 
are single, and 3 are married. The average size of the fami- 
lies of the married ones was 3 persons. None of them are 
the sole support of their families. All give the cost of liv- 
ing as having increased since 1896-97. Five say their earn- 
ings have increased since 1896-97. Two say they are the same, 
and 2 say they are less. The average monthly rental of homes 
is 18.75. None are owners of real estate. None have been 
able to save any money. Two carry insurance, and 7 do not. 
All are in favor of an 8-hour work day, free public em- 
ployment agencies and free public bath houses. Only 1 is 
opposed to a state institute for feeble-minded persons. All 
favor postal savings banks. Seven believe labor-saving ma- 
chinery hurtful. Six favor prohibition; 3 do not. Three 
have borrowed money upon chattels ; 6 have not. 
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NURSES. 

Reports were received from 7 professional lady nurses, 
residing in 2 counties of the state. Their average age is 
29.7 years. The average length of time engaged at this pro- 
fession is 8.3 years. All are native-born Americans. None 
of them have any other regular occupation, but several state 
that they are employed occasionally at other kinds of labor. 
The average time employed as nurses during the preceding 
year wrb 32.7 weeks. The average weekly wages received was 
116.25. The average yearly earnings were 1531.38. None 
are members of a labor organization of any kind. Two are 
married and 5 are single. All estimate the cost of living as 
having increased since 1896-97. Five give their earnings 
as increased, and 2 estimate earnings as the same. Three 
of the single ones have relatives dependent upon them for 
support. The average monthly cost of living is |36.28. The 
average monthly rental for dwellings is |11.50. Two own 
their own hoihes, one being mortgaged. Two have saved some 
money, and 5 have not. Three carry insurance. All favor 
the 8-houp work day, state institute for feeble-minded per- 
sons and free public bath houses. Postal savings banks 
and free public employment agencies are favored by 5 and 
opposed by 2. Six out of 7 believe that prohibition would 
be helpful to wageworkers. Two have borrowed money, giv- 
ing security upon chattels. 

» 

SEAMSTRESSES. 

Returns were secured from 17 seamstresses, residing in 3 
counties of the state. Their average age is 27.3 years. The aver- 
age length of time employed at this vocation was 5.7 years, and 
during the preceding year an average of 38.2 weeks. Four- 
teen are Americans and 3 are of foreign birth. The aver- 
age weekly wages received was f 8.35. The greater number, 
of those replying do not receive regular wages, but work by 
the piece. The average yearly wages was f 318.97. None be- 
long to a labor organization of any kind. Thirteen were single 
and 4 married. Five of the single women had one or more 
relatives dependent upon them for support. Eleven have 
other occupations and 6 have not. The average size of the 
families of the married ones and the single ones with others 
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<lepending upon them is 3.2 persons. The average monthly 
cost of living is |31.42. The earnings of the seamstress 
being in several cases supplemented by the earnings of other 
members of the family. The cost of living is given as having 
increased since 1896-97 by 14, and 3 give it as being the 
same. The average increase as given is 28.5 per cent. There 
are no home owners among those replying. Three have saved 
small amounts of money and 14 have not saved anything. 
The average monthly rental for dwellings is $9.65. Four 
carry insurance and 13 do not. All are in favor of a general 
8-hour law and free public bath houses. Fifteen favor free 
public employment offices, and 2 do not. Postal savings 
banks are favored by 16 to 1, and a state institute for feeble- 
minded persons by 15 to 2. The labor saving machinery in 
use in this craft is believed to be beneficial by 10, and 7 
consider that its effects are hurtful. Prohibition is believed 
by 15 of the 17 to be productive of good, while 2 believe it 
worthless as a remedy. Four have borrowed money on chat- 
tel mortgage. 

CLERKS AND SALESLADIES. ^ ' 

By far the largei?t number of schedules secured from 
workers in any vocation were received from lady clerks and 
salesladies. From this class 98 reports were returned. 
Seven were employed in candy and cigar stores, the balance 
in stores handling dry goods and men's and women's furnish- 
ings. Of those replying, 89 are Americans, and 9 are of 
foreign birth. The reports are from 7 counties of the state. 
Of the replies 50 were secured in the city of Denver, and 48 
in outside cities. In the city of Denver a sufficient number 
of schedules were secured from each of the department stores 
to form a fair general average of the wages of all. With 
98 replying, their average age is 25.4 years. The average 
number of years that they have been employed as clerks and 
salesladies is 5.6 years. With all replying, 67 have no other 
occupation and 31 have other occupations at V^ich they have 
been at times employed. Their wages vaiy considerably, 
ranging from |4.00 to $18.00 per week. In the city of Den- 
ver their wages run from $4.00 to |12.00 per week; by far 
the greater number receiving from $5.00 to $7.00 per week. 
The average weekly earnings of the 50 who were employed 
in the city of Denver was $6.28 per week. The average 
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number of weeks that they were employed during the year 
was 48.2 weeks. Their average earnings for the year were 
$302.70. The average weekly wages of the 48 employed in 
the 6 counties outside of Arapahoe from which reports were 
secured is |9.17. The average number of weeks employed in 
the year covered by the inquiry was 47.5. Their average 
earnings for the year were $435.58. The average number 
of weeks the entire number reporting were employed was 
47.8. The average weekly earnings were $7.72. The aver- 
age yearly earnings were $369.01. Forty-six are members 
of the Clerks^ Union and 52 are not members of any labor 
organization. Ninety-one are single and 7 are married. Of 
the single ones 6 are widows with children depending upon 
them for support and 28 others have a mother or some rela- 
tive or relatives dependent wholly or in part upon them 
for support. The average size of the 41 families in this claps 
is 2.8 persons. In each class the children of school age of 
whom there are 8 attend school a part of the year. The 
average monthly cost of living is $35.28. Sometimes other 
members of the family contribute somewhat to the family 
expense. Of the 57 single ladies who have no one dependent 
upon them, 29 live at home with their parents. The others 
either board by the week or month, or rent rooms and board 
themselves, or take their meals at restaurants. As to the 
cost of living, 79 estimate that it has increased since 1896- 
97, and 19 give it as being the same. The average percentage 
of increase is 28.5 per cent. The price of their labor is re- 
ported as having increased since 1896-97 by 52 ; 29 give their 
earnings as being the same; and 17 state that their earn- 
ings have decreased. With 98 replying, 7 are home owners. 
The others are all renters in some form. Three of the homes 
owned are mortgaged. With 98 replying, 13 report that 
they have been able to save some money, usually referring 
to it as "a little," or, "a very little f 85 have not been able 
to save anything. The average price paid by the families 
who rent the dwelling in which they live is $10.75. With 
all replying, 47 carry insurance in a fraternal society or 
otherwise and 51 do not. All are in favor of the universal 
8-hour work day. With 98 replying, 91 are in favor of free 
public employment of&ces and 7 are either indifferent or 
opposed; 95 are favorable to a state institution for feeble- 
minded persons and 2 are opposed; 88 are favorable to pos- 
tal savings banks and 10 are either indifferent or opposed; 
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94 are favorable to free public bath houses and 4 are opposed 
to them. A large majority give drunkenness and lack of 
employment and underpaid labor as the most fruitful causes 
of poverty. As there is no labor saving machinery in use 
in this vocation an answer to question No. 35 was not se- 
cured. As to prohibition or total abstinence being a good 
thing for wage- workers, 87 think that it would and 11 think 
not. Money secured by chattels has been borrowed by 8 of 
those replying. The rate of interest paid was 5 and 10 per 
cent, per month. 

STENOGRAPHERS AND TYPEWRITERS. 

Reports were received from 31 lady stenographers and 
typewriters. They are residents of 5 counties of the state. 
Twenty-nine are native born Americans and 2 are of foreign 
birth. Their average age is 25.7 years. The average number 
of years that they have been employed as stenographers and 
typewriters is 5.4 years. Nineteen of them have other oc- 
cupations, such as bookkeeping, school teaching, newspaper 
work, etc., and 12 stated that they had no other occupation. 
With 31 reporting, their average monthly wages were $56.85. 
The average number of months that they were employed 
during the year covered by the inquiry was 9.4. The aver- 
age yearly earnings were 1535.39. With all replying, 12 are 
members of labor unions and 19 are not. Six are married 
and 25 are single. Of the married ones, none have children 
of school age. Of the single ladies 7 have some relative de- 
pendent upon them for support. The average size of families 
is 2.4 persons. The average monthly cost of family main- 
tenance is $42.27. The cost of living is given by 27 as having 
increase since 1896-97, and 4 give it as unchanged. The 
average percentage of increase estimated is 30.2 per cent. 
As to their earnings, 17 give them as having increased, 10 
give them as being the same, and 4 state their earnings are 
less. Seven own their homes and 24 do not. The average 
monthly rental for dwellings is $11.72. Three of the homes 
are mortgaged. With all replying, 14 have been able to 
save some money, usually giving it as "a little," or merely 
replying "yes ;" 17 have accumulated nothing. Twelve carry 
insurance in a beneficiary society or otherwise, and 19 do 
not. All are in favor of the universal 8-hour work day, free 
public employment offices and a state institution for feeble- 
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minded persons. Twenty-nine are favorable to postal sav- 
ings banks, 2 not replying; 28 are favorable to free public j 
bath houses, 3 oppose them. All believe the labor saving \ 
machinery in use in their vocation to be beneficial. Out of » 
31 replying, 25 answered affirmatively and 6 negatively the 
question, "Would prohibition be a good thing for wage work- 
ers?" Six have borrowed money upon chattels. The rates 
of interest paid run from 2 to 15 per cent, per month. 

TAILORESSES. 

Schedules were received from 13 women employed at 
ladies' tailoring, in 3 counties of the state. All had other oc- 
cupations aside from the one at which they were engaged at 
the time of making the return. In most cases the other voca- 
tion was that of dressmaker, seamstress or something closely 
related to the work of lady tailoring. They have been em- 
ployed at their present occupation an average of 7.6 years 
each. Their average age is 33.7 years. Ten are American 
born, and 3 are of foreign birth. Their average weekly wages 
for the preceding year was |12.40. The average number of 
weeks employed was 40.6. The average yearly earnings were 
^503.44. None of them belong to a labor union of any kind. 
Eleven are single, and 2 are married. Of the single ladies, 
4 are widows, and 4 others have a mother or relative depend- 
ent upon them. The average size of the families of the 10 
who may be said to have families is 2^3 persons. The 4 widow 
ladies are the sole support of their families. The average 
monthly cost of living is |39.20. Eleven give the cost of 
living as having increased since 1896-97, and 2 estimate that 
it is the same. The percentage of increase is 30 per cent. 
With the 7 whp state that their earnings have increased, 
the average percentage of increase is 8.5. Two are home 
owners; the others rent. The average monthly rental for 
the dwellings in which they live is |10.50. Small savings 
have been made by 7, while 6 report that they have saved 
nothing. Insurance in a fraternal society or otherwise is 
carried by 8, with 13 reporting. A universal 8-hour work 
day, a state institute for feeble-minded persons and free pub- 
lic bath houses are favored by all. Free public employment 
offices are favored by 11, with 2 opposed. Postal savings 
banks are favored by the 10 who reply. The labor-saving 
machinery in use is believed to be beneficial by 9, and hurt- 
ful by 4. Prohibition or total abstinence is favored by 11,. 
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and opposed by 2. With all replying, 3 have borrowed money 
upon chattels. 

TELEPHONE GIRLS. 

Reports were received from 30 girls and women em- 
ployed in telephone offices. These girls are residents of 7 
cities of the state. Twenty-six are native-born Americans, 
and 4 are of foreign birth. Their ages run from 18 to 35 
years, the average being 23.6 years. The average length of 
time that they have been employed as telephone girls was 
6.3 years. Twenty-four have other occupations, and 6 have 
not. The average monthly wages was $42.50. The average 
number of nionths employed during the year covered by the 
inquiry was 11.4. The average yearly earnings were $484.50. 
There are no unions of this craft, and none of those replying 
belong to a union of any kind. Two are married, and 28 are 
single. Five of the single girls have a mother or other rela- 
tive dependent upon them for support. The others, in nearly 
every instance, live at home with their parents. The average 
size of the families of the 7 who may be said to have a family 
dependent upon them is 2.6 persons. The average monthly 
cost of living is f 36.85. That the cost of living has increased 
from 5 per cent, to 30 per cent, since 1896-97, is the opinion 
of 25, while 5 give it as being the same. The earnings of 16 
have increased since 1896-97, while the earnings of 14 
are the same as at that time. Three own the dwellings in 
which they live ; the others with families rent. The average 
monthly rental of the dwellings in w'hich they live is $12.40. 
Thirteen report having saved some money, usually referring 
to it as "a little," and 17 have saved nothing. Insurance in 
fraternal societies is carried by 18, with 30 reporting. They 
all have the 8-hour work day, and favor it for others. 
All favor a state institute for feeble-minded persons; 25 
favor free public employment offices, and 5 are opposed to 
them. Twenty-seven favor free public bath houses ; 24 favor 
postal savings banks, 3 answering negatively. Prohibition 
or total abstinence is supported by 24 of the 30. None have 
borrowed money upon chattels. 

WAITRESSES. 

Schedules were returned giving the data concerning 59 
waitresses. They are residents of 8 counties of the state. 
Their average age is 24.2 years. The average length of time 
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that they have been employed at their present vocation is 
4.4 years. Thirty-eight have other occupations, and 21 have 
no occupation aside from their present occupation. The 
weekly rate of wages received ranges from $4 to $14, 4 sched- 
ules returned giving the maximum wage. The average 
weekly wages, with 59 reporting, was $7.18. The average 
number of weeks worked was 39.7. The average yearly earn- 
ings were $285.05. Under the rules and usages prevalent 
in this vocation, the employer furnishes board, and the em- 
ployes furnish their own lodging. Thirty-four are members 
of the union of their craft, and 25 are not. Fifty are Ameri- 
can born and 9 were born abroad. Eight are married, and 
51 are single. Of the single ladies, 7 have mothers or rela- 
tives dependent upon them for support. The average size 
of the families of the 15 who may be said to have families 
to maintain, wholly or in part, is 2.7 persons. The average 
monthly cost of living was $21.67. Two own the dwellings 
in which they live. The average monthly rental for dwell- 
ings is $9.25. The single girls, aside from the 7 referred to, 
either live at home with their parents or rent a room. The 
cost of living is estimated to have increased since 1896-97 by 
45, and 14 give it as unchanged. The average precentage of 
increase is 27.4 per cent. Their earnings are reported to 
have increased since 1896-97 by 32, 24 give their earnings as 
being the same, and 3 state their earnings have decreased. 
Twenty-seven state they have saved small sums of money, 32 
report that they have saved nothing. Ten carry life insur- 
ance, while 49 do not carry insurance of any kind. All are 
in favor of a universal 8-hour work day, and a state in- 
stitute for feeble-minded persons. With 56 replying, 52 favor 
public employment agencies. With 52 replying, 46 favor pos- 
tal savings banks, and 6 oppose them. With 57 replying, 
55 favor free public bath houses, 2 answering negatively. 
There being no labor-saving machinery in use in this voca- 
tion, no reports as to its good or bad effect were requested. 
With 56 answering, 45 believe prohibition a good thing for 
wageworkers, and 11 think it would not. Four favor state 
ownership and control of the manufacture and sale of liquors 
of all kinds. With all reporting, 5 have at some time in their 
life borrowed money upon chattels. The rates of interest 
paid were from 3 to 15 per cent, per month. 
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THE TABLE ANALYZED. 

Believing that the statistics deduced from the compila- 
tion of the schedules secured from each class of women wage 
workers represented in this chapter, by being grouped in tab- 
ulated form would be more easily understood, the table was 
prepared. Such statistics as are capable of tabulation, and 
would be of especial interest, are presented in a way to show, 
by following the line opposite the name of each class of 
workers, the data with reference to such class. The footings 
show totals or averages, as the case may be. 

Eighteen schedules were returned by housewives. These 
returns did not contain any statistics pertaining to wages, 
length of time employed, annual earnings. While the writers 
are working women, they are not wage earners within the 
usual meaning of that phrase, and have not been included, 
either in the descriptive statement of the classes, or in the 
table. Some very good letters were received from these ladies, 
and have been printed elsewhere in this report. 

The average age, with all save one small class of workers 
included, is 27.4 years. The average length of time that they 
have been employed at present occupation is almost exactly 
6 years. With all replying, 475 are native born Americans 
and 83 are foreigners. With everyone answering, 225 have 
occupations aside from their present one, and 333 have not. 

The earnings of the different classes are given weekly or 
monthly, in accordance with the usage or custom which ob- 
tains among that class of workers. The same rule has been 
followed in computing the length of time that they were em- 
ployed during the year covered by the inquiry. The average ^ 
weekly earnings of those who are employed by the week is 
f 8.72. The average monthly earnings of those who are em- 
ployed in that way is |38.25. In a very few classes the wages 
paid includes board, but usually it does not. 

An examination of the column of annual earnings dis- 
closes the fact that bookkeepers lead, with an average of 
$595.06. Nurses and stenographers follow, in the order 
named. Housemaids, or hired girls, as they are commonly 
called, average f 185.63 ; this includes board and room. Per- 
haps the most poorly paid class of workers in the list are the 
clerks and salesladies in stores, when the fact is taken into 
consideration that their work makes it necessary for them 
to dress well at all times. Their annual average is $369.01. 
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The average yearly earnings of the 558 regular wage 
earners making reply are f 371.63. Computed by the month, 
it would be f30.97, or a trifle over a dollar a day for the en- 
tire year. One hundred and ninety-nine of those replying 
are members of labor organizations and 359 are not. The 
percentage of those replying who belong to labor unions is far 
in excess of the percentage of the women wage earners of the 
state who belong to such unions. 

Of those replying, including three apprentices among the 
bindery girls, 75 are married and 486 are single. With nine 
classes included in the classification, the average monthly 
cost of living among the married women is f36.28. With 
seven classes considered among the unmarried women, the 
average monthly cost of living is f 29.43. Not a single one 
gives the cost of living as being less than it was four or five 
years ago, while 482 give it as haying increased, and 78 esti- 
mate that it is the same as it was at that time. 

The number who report increased earnings is 347 ; those 
who estimate their earnings as unchanged are 150, and 32 
report that their earnings are less than they were in 1896-97. 
Thirty-five are home owners, and the balance, 525, .may be 
said to rent the rooms or houses in which they live, either 
directly or indirectly. The average monthly rental paid is 
interesting, as showing the kind of dwelling in which the 
average working woman lives; it is f9.83. Seven of the 
homes owned are mortgaged. n 

With 561 replying, 143 have saved some money, and 418 
report that they have made no accumulations whatever. A 
very considerable number of those who have saved something 
refer to it as "a little" or "a very little," or some similar ex- 
pression, indicating that their savings were small. With all 
making reply, 150 carry some kind of life insurance, most 
of them in fraternal societies; the balance, 411, do not carry 
any kind of life insurance. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



OPINIONS AND CONVICTIONS OF WORKING 

WOMEN. 

In sending out the schedule to women wage workers, the 
results of which have been summarized in another chapter, 
space was purposely left under the head of "Remarks," for 
such suggestions and opinions as the writer wished to express. 
While women have not, as a rule, been forced to the same con- 
sideration of the social and economic side of the labor prob- 
lem that men have, nevertheless, very many of them have 
given the burning questions of our time the benefit of careful 
thought. The thoughts expressed by the writers prove them 
to be especially well fitted to speak upon questions connected 
with women's labor, as well as being possessed of intimate 
acquaintance with many desired changes in our social system. 

These letters furnish conclusive evidence of the earnest- 
ness, the directness and the capability with which subjects 
in which they are interested are handled by the working 
women of Colorado. The knowledge evinced by many of the 
writers of what might be called the philosophy of the labor 
movement will be a surprise to many who are accustomed to 
look upon working girls as being ignorant, vulgar, incompe- 
tent and inferior. The opinions set forth in this chapter are 
fairly indicative of the trend of thought among that class of 
women, who are forging to the front as leaders in directing 
the action of women workers into channels that will improve 
the condition of the whole race. 

One of the best letters in the chapter treats of the servant 
girl problem. It is doubtful if, in the range of literature, the 
vexed question of domestic service has been handled with 
greater thoroughness and minute knowledge of the relation 
which exists between mistress and maid than by the author, 
who is herself a working woman. In point of literary compo- 
sition the letter is faultless. 
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The questions discussed by the writers embrace a wide 
range, and include the Australasian land tax, the Rush bill, 
and the 8-hour constitutional amendments, the single tax, 
state socialism, philosophical anarchy, criticism of courts, 
public ownership of public utilities, such as railroads, tele- 
graphs, telephones, street railways, water, gas, electric light- 
ing, etc. The servant girl problem, the conditions surround- 
ing women domestics, complaints and grievances of house- 
maids against exacting mistresses, intemperance, foreign 
immigration, usury and the necessity of a usury law, co-opera- 
tive institutions, opposition to contract and convict labor, 
weekly and bi-weekly pay days, opposition to the wage sys- 
tem, employers' liability, free public employment offices, old 
age pensions, capital punishment, organization of labor, cost 
of living, trusts, tariffs, strikes, boycotts, effects of labor- 
saving machinery, wages and hours of labor, gambling, child 
labor and various other subjects. 

It may be noticed that the questions treated furnish a 
fruitful theme for discussion in the lodge rooms of labor 
unions everywhere, and that men and women who have no 
affiliation with such unions are beginning to recognize their 
importance. 

The wages in this city for clerks and salesladies run from $4.00 to 
$18.00 per week. There are but very few who command the maximum 
price mentioned. The average wages paid to women and girl clerks In 
stores here in Pueblo I would judge to be about $7.00 per week. Girls 
who work in stores do not usually earn as good wages as do those who are 
employed at housework, when board and room are considered. The store 
girl, however, has more leisure. She has her Sundays and evenings to 
herself, which is a great advantage. — Saleslady, Pueblo. 

Labor-saving machinery, it seems to me, is hurtful to those who must 
work for a living. Goods are manufactured with so much less work than 
they would be if we did not have machinery that many are prevented from 
earning a living. Labor, we are told, was the original curse placed upon 
man for his transgression. I fully believe it. Although people do not 
exactly like to work, they all seem to be struggling for a chance, In order 
that they may be able to eat and live. I never knew anyone who was suf- 
fering for work, although I have known many who were suffering for the 
necessaries of life, and knew of no other way of getting them except by 
working. The world is queer, and I confess myself unable to understand 
the many apparent inconsistencies. Our Union has been of a great deal 
of benefit to the girls. Since we have had an understanding with the 
manager that all who work here must belong to the Union our condition 
has been improved in many respects. — Garment Worker, Denver. 
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The desire for drink Is caused largely by overwork. A man or a 
woman feels so fagged out and weary after a hard day's work that they 
need something in the shape of a stimulant to brace them up. Thus, a 
habit is acquired which brings a great deal of misery upon them, and 
makes their already hard condition more wretched still. We w^ork here 
in the factory 12 hours every day, except Saturday — 66 hours each week. 
I do not earn as much in the Overland cotton mills as I used to earn in the 
mills of England. When one of us goes home to get and eat dinner one 
of the others will tend her machine until she returns, thus doing double 
work. While everyone else is getting an eight-hour day I think we ought 
to have it, too. — Factory Girl, Denver. 

I have never been able to discover, for my part, any difference In 
essence between the chattel slave and the wage slave. In all the ceremonies 
and hocus pocus indulged In by society are dispensed with, the condi- 
tions, as they appear to me, are nearly the same. Chattel slaves labor for 
their masters, are poor, dependent upon the whims of owners for food, 
clothing and shelter, and are kept in mental darkness. Free laborers 
(God save the word) toil for employers, are poor, dependent upon the 
caprice of monopolists for wages with which to procure food, clothing, 
shelter; are Illiterate, or else are instructed in non-essentials, parrot and 
monkey fashion, which is termed education, which is mainly physical and 
mental tricks such as beasts of burden may acquire. Just now there is a 
tendency to teach ezpertness of drudgery in manual training schools. Of 
these slaves who work for wagery, cut oft as they are from access to 
mother earth, the market, the law of supply and demand is their master, 
and, while impersonal, its exactions are even more rigorous than in the 
former case. One system of exploitation is simple and direct in its execu- 
tion, the other is complex and roundabout. When analyzed to the bottom, 
no one can discover any other difference between the two systems. — Sten- 
ographer, Cripple Creek. 

I regard public dances as a great evil. I know many men and boys 
who could save some money if they had not become infatuated with danc- 
ing and carousing around. Free public employment offices would be a very 
great blessing to working girls. As a general thing a girl who seeks 
employment from an office is pretty hard up and needs the dollar badly. 
— Seamstress, Colorado Springs. 

I am working 9 hours each day, except Saturday, at present. The 
shorter workday is the most important thing now before the working 
people. In this place we are all in favor of 8 hours, and strictly 8 hours. 
— Garment Worker, Denver. 

If men would smoke fewer cigars and drink less whiskey they and 
their families would be much better off. I consider it a shame and a dis- 
grace for a strong, able-bodied man to be so worthless that his wife must 
work to help provide for the family, or support it altogether. I know sev- 
eral married women In this city who work in the laundries, whose hus- 
bands spend a large part of their earnings for beer and other strong 
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drink. It has sometimes seemed to me that just to the extent that a 
woman, by her earnings, contributed to the support of the family, that the 
husband and father became indolent and spent his earnings in ways that 
did neither his family or himself any good. If I were a married woman I 
could not respect — ^not to mention a stronger feeling for — a husband, strong 
and healthy, who allowed me to provide for him and the family as well. I 
would rather never be married at all than to get one of these drunken 
louts for a husband, whose breath, perfumed with whiskey, beer and to- 
bacco, produces a more sickening stench than that which comes up from 
any hog pen in the land. A whipping post would do a great many of them 
lots of good. — Laundry Girl, Pueblo. 

Drunkenness is not only a vice, but about the most disagreeable one 
that I know of. While I am a total abstainer from the use of all liquors 
myself, I do not think that a universal prohibitory law, or even total 
abstinence upon the part of all the people, would improve their condition 
in any material way. The only thing that will abolish involuntary pov- 
erty, give everyone an equal chance and insure to each industrious person 
the possession of a competence is the single tax. I am not unkindly to the 
socialistic regime, and believe that it has many excellent features, but I 
must say that I do not think it will work. Do away with the monopoly 
bom of the private ownership of land, give everyone a chance to produce 
and poverty and all traces of it will disappear in one generation. The 
Australasian tax system proposed by Senator Bucklin, if carried, will help 
the masses Immensely, and should be supported by every worklngman and 
woman, but not until the single tax in its fullness is established will the 
race reach its most complete development. — Seamstress, Denver. 

I suppose you wish to know the cost of living as a wage earner finds 
it more than any personality. A girl employed every day, unable to sew, 
cook, do laundry work, etc., can hardly live on less than $7.00 per week, 
inclusive of dress, which, independent of personal taste, cannot well be 
less than $1.50 per week for one in an office position. For one out of work, 
with a home and knowledge of economical cooking, sewing, etc., the case 
of equally good living can be reduced two-thirds, or instead of $7.00, 
might be $2.50 or $3.00. In neither case do these figures allow any luxu- 
ries or reserve for sickness, but mean absolute necessities. — Stenographer, 
Denver. 

I have had sad and unfortunate experiences with pawn brokers and 
money sharks. This system of usurious Interest rates simply enables 
avaricious people to profit by the misfortune of others. I have a watch 
in one of the pawn shops of this city. I borrowed $6.00, and pay 75 cents 
per month upon this amount. At one time I borrowed $150 upon chattels 
worth $600. I paid 5 per cent per month. After struggling along for a 
few months the loan agency virtually compelled me to sell this furniture 
for $250. I can't understand why they don't have a usury law in Colo- 
rado. Most all the Eastern states have usury laws, which protect borrow- 
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ers to some extent from the avarice of lenders. While such a law might 
be violated to some extent, it would afford borrowers some protection. 
— Milliner, Denver. 

The life of one who works as a domestic, as I have for the last 12 
years, is filled with disagreeable experiences. During that time I have 
worked at a number of places, and, through my acquaintance and inter- 
course with many girls who have worked upon Capitol hill during that 
time, I am quite familiar witn the conditions there. There are perhaps 
75 homes of wealthy people, all of whom I could name, where the girls 
are well treated, and given decent, kindly consideration. Enough help is 
kept in these homes so that the girls are not worked to death. 
Aside from this, the balance of the residents there — the "codfish aris- 
tocracy" — expect the girl to do everything and to be everywhere. She is 
expected to fire the furnace, to sweep the rooms, to make the beds, to cook 
and wait on table, to sweep the snow off the sidewalks in winter, and to 
be dressed nice and tidy at all times, so that she can answer the door bell. 
She is also expected to do all > sorts of lying for the mistress when visitors 
call whom the lady of the house does not desire to receive. She must be 
blind, too, at times, and if the lady is in a condition Induced by looking 
too frequently upon the wine cup, as Is often the case, the hired girl 
must not see that. — ^Housemaid, Denver. 

Under this head a thought or two comes to me. It is not by restric- 
tion, but by liberty, that progress is possible. The life of an idea or a 
system, though it may be advanced or retarded by favorable or adverse 
legislation, is really measured by its relation to human advancement If 
an idea is essential to mental and moral growth, it will live in any event. 
As a race, we are innately progressive when not subdued by false educa- 
tion, and allow ourselves to be impelled by the law of our liberty-loving 
natures. Would it not have been better for the race to-day had we been 
taught that loyalty to authority is the greatest crime, treason to authority 
the greatest virtue? We shrink from the term treason, yet is not every 
liberty we enjoy the result of what at one time was considered treasonable 
efforts? What was our revolutionary forefathers, whom we have deified 
almost into gods, but traitors and rebels against constituted authority! 
Yes, and they would have been hanged for high treason had the Revolution 
failed. How pitiful is the mental condition of the American people, when 
we cannot reason and learn lessons from the plainest and most glorious 
facts in our own history. — Bookkeeper, Pueblo. 

While the servant girl problem has received ample space in woman's 
magazines, soclologic reviews and home department of papers, it does not 
seem to have occurred to many of the writers that mistresses and "places" 
might be something of a problem to "servant girls" themselves. The 
problem seems to resolve itself into the question: How shall I obtain 
a piece of automatic intelligence that will cook, sew, wash, scrub, sweep, 
dust, clean, answer the door bell, distinguish between desirable and unde- 
sirable visitors, decide what to say or do in an emergency without dls- 
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turbing the mistress, never make mistakes, be a marvel in home tact for 
all kinds of occasions, yet so stupid as to never hear or understand the 
quarrels of family life, to be so lacking in social and mental qualities as 
to never need time to read, play, listen to music or to converse with intel- 
ligent people, who doesn't mind being snubbed and talked about before 
her face, to be classed in the lowest order of society, to have no interest 
of her own, but to be keenly awake to her employers, to be able. to work 
18 hours a day and be broken of her rest all night by any fancied ailment 
of the family and to be all this for the princely salary of $3.00 or $4.00 per 
week. 

One other phase is often the subject of this superficial discussion 
when mistresses write upon the subject: "Why is it that more girls are 
not satisfied to enter into domestic service? Why will they all crowd into 
stores, factories and offices where they work hard, are subject to lnsult> 
for a less pittance than is paid hired girls?" One answer is sufficient, but 
there are several. The principal one is the little modicum of freedom 
which the factory girl or the clerk still possesses. After 6 o'clock the 
worker is free. She may shut herself in her one poor room and be queen 
of it. She may appear upon the street or as an honored guest at some 
friend's, as well respected as any well-behaved person may be. For the 
time being she need call no one master. Ask yourself, whatever be your 
station in life, if this alone would not be sufficient reason for choosing 
any other labor rather than that of servant In the best of families. 

There really is no common ground upon which mistress and maid 
can meet and be friends, as can other human beings. Though there may 
be many qualities which would make one another congenial, they are 
never likely to find them out. This is because the relationship of mistress 
and servant is artificial, abnormal, out of harmony with the times. The 
mistress may not always be to blame. She wants her household work 
done and, because of the duties of the day, she cannot perform it herself. 
At the same time it is often disagreeable to take a stranger into the house- 
hold and treat her as one of themselves. Even without being aristocratic, 
she feels that she cannot make a friend of the woman who works for her. 
Servants are relics ot the old feudal system, left over and crowded into 
this. When those who served performed the work of their masters and 
for themselves, lived all together on the estates to which they belonged, 
there was not so much that seemed out of place. The needs of all were 
provided for on the estate. The servants knew no other home, no other 
friends or relations; amusements such as they had were found there. Their 
serving place was their little world. 

To-day it is different. The heavy work is not performed within it. 
The servant is usually a girl from the midst of a warm, rough family life, 
where she has not lack of affection and sympathy. She has nothing in 
common with the family, and might as well be in Sahara for any real hu- 
man association that she gets, and yet one expects complete contentment, 
cheerfulness and devotion from a girl situated thus. The lady of the 
house has her troubles. She can't get her work done as she wants It 
done. The girl wants her day off when she needs her all the time. The 
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girl entertains company and feeds them on her mistress's refreshments. 
She stops her work and looks out into the street. She hears everything 
that goes on; she is too stupid to be made a friend of, and yet not safe 
as an enemy. How can the mistress take the girl into her bosom as a 
dear, sympathetic friend. 

The remedy for the evils of the servant girl problem is to abolish 
servant girls altogether. They are human beings out of place. Collec- 
tive homes to that extent that housework assumes the dignity of a trade, 
followed by people who make a business of it, and are not debased or 
subjected to petty insults because of it; who can have their social sur- 
roundings where they like, with plenty of time in which to enjoy them. 
The various departments of housework are not necessarily the work of 
women. They need not be jumbled together for one female to perform in 
the hurried, unorganized manner of to-day. This does not necessitate 
large, co-operative homes for everybody. The heavy housework, such as 
laundrying, baking, boiling and roasting, ought to be organized and done 
outside the home. Bating co-operatively does not suit many people. 
Places should be provided where large numbers could eat together when 
they liked, but love of home eating will probably never disappear. The 
best restaurants and hotels do not attract as do the little home tables, pre- 
pared by loved and loving hands. Even the hard work of these home tables 
ought to be done outside by professionals. 

Some such plan would enable everyone engaged in the work of 
providing for the daily wants of mankind to liberty, respect, dignity. 
Of course all labor is more or less under the ban of society at present. To 
be useful seems the greatest disgrace which can befall one. But it would 
}>e something if housework could be organized and t^laced on a par with 
other trades. But none of these questions can ever be permanently settled 
while monopoly and pQwer keep a class of human beings as servers and 
another class to be waited upon in idleness. When the time comes when 
everyone expects and is expected to render an equivalent for whatever 
service they receive, there will be no "servant girl problem." Someone 
asked, once, how Mrs. Vanderbilt would get her breakfast if everyone 
were comfortably provided for and did not have to work for her in order 
to eat, themselves. I answered that, if there were no other way for her 
to get it but to put a part of the people on the verge of starvation, she had 
better starve to death herself, but that she would probably get it herself 
before it came to that, and enjoy it all the better for it. Reciprocity is a 
very good word, very good, indeed. — Housewife, L. M. H. 

Our social system is something frightful to contemplate. The wages 
of working girls are too small to enable them to live respectably. At one 
time I was working in one of the department stores of Denver and receiv- 
ing the princely wages of |5.00 per week. I Vent to the manager and 
told him that it was impossible for me to live decently and dress as I was 
expected to dress in a place of that kind upon |5.00 per week. He replied: 
"Haven't you got some gentleman friend who will help you out?" "No," 
I replied, "and I don't want any gentleman friend of that kind, either. 
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You bad better find some one to fill my place." The incident gave me an 
insight into the villainy and rascality that has caused many naturally 
good girls to go wrong. My case is not an isolated one. I have been told 
stories of a similar character by many other girls. The state ought to 
see to it that working girls should be paid wages enough upon which to 
live decently and have something left I hardly know how the thing can 
be accomplished, but the state ought to take hold of it in some way. — Do- 
mestic Servant. 

I do not count myself among the great army of hypocrites who 
weep maudlin tears upon the tombs of rulers. If we are going to weep, 
why not weep upon the graves of those who have died from hunger, 
cold and starvation? Men, women and children of this class in our own 
land number a countless throng. When a king or president is slain 1 
feel the grief that the death of a fellow-being produces in every sympa- 
thetic heart. To weep when a monarch falls while celebrating as glorious 
the massacres which he has organized upon the battlefield — ^this is ser- 
vile cant, and indicates an absence of moral sense and discrimination. 
Can mankind be divided into two classes — the life of one held sacred — 
that of the other worthless? Human life is always and everywhere 
sacred, and before those who stand in high places begin to claim special 
consideration, let them set a good example by doing their utmost to 
suppress wars, relieve the oppression of the masses and set right the 
social inequality which yearly condemns to death through dangerous and 
unhealthy forms of labor a vast army of wretched human beings. — Gar- 
ment Worker. 

The women of Colorado who work for a living have made a great 
mistake in the past by not organizing. To act unitedly and for the 
good of us all will produce far better results than we have been able to 
secure. If all the girls who are working in restaurants in this city 
would come into the union they could get better hours and better wages. 
The work for women to do is to educate and organize, then vote right. — 
Waitress. 

The strike has not been a success, in my opinion. I have passed 
through and been connected with two strikes, and I don't think much of 
them. The cause for which men and women go out is almost always 
just, but the suffering and hardship that one goes through is something 
dreadful. Going on a strike is no picnic, I tell you. The boycott is an 
effective way of getting at an objectionable person and driving him or 
her out of business. There has been an increase in the cost of all the 
things the working people use of not less than 25 per cent, during the 
last four years. — Tailoress. 

One reason why so many kinds of labor is poorly paid here in Den- 
ver is that many consumptives come here for their health and take work 
for anything they can get. I have known many girls who were doing 
various kinds of light work for their board. Others were getting one 
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or two dollars per week. Of course, one can not blame them, as they 
are without means, but it helps to make it hard for those already here, 
and who must work for their own living, and perhaps have some one 
looking to them for help. — Chambermaid. 

The police In most cities where I have lived are a lot of drunken, 
lazy louts. They are a disgrace. Every now and again you see some- 
thing in the papers about "startling revelations of corruption in the police 
department." The police force in every large city is found. to be corrupt 
as it can be, and Instead of protecting society from criminals, a system 
of police protection for gambling dens is discovered. The police force 
of Denver is recruited largely from the saloon and gambling element 
There is more danger of insult to women from policemen than from 
vags and tramps twice over. — ^Laundry Girl. 

I have often felt that of all taxes which oppress and rob the poor, 
that the tariff tax is the most unfair, cruel and unjust It is a scheme 
by which the wealthy classes escape taxation almost entirely and saddle 
the burdens of government upon the very poor. How in the world work- 
ing people can be humbugged into thinking that they can be enriched 
by taxing them is more than I can understand. The tariff tax, by increas- 
ing the price of commodities, falls with especial severity upon large 
families. Thus the indirect taxes which a wage-'^orker pays may be, 
and often Is, more than those paid by a man of wealth. All the protec- 
tion that labor gets is through its organizations. There is absolute free 
trade in labor. Let us also have free trade in goods. The protection 
afforded is to the manufacturer who, while keeping the price of goods 
as high as possible, through the tariff, cuts the wages of his hands as 
low as he possibly can. — Chambermaid. 

I suppose that one never recovers entirely from opinions formed in 
early life. I have long since cast aside the belief that the poverty of the 
working class is due to the use of liquor and tobacco. I once thought 
that if workingmen would only abstain from the use of whisky, beer 
and tobacco that . the millenium would be ushered in at once. I no 
longer think so. I recognize now the present system systematically robs 
the one who produces and adds to the wealth of the parasite and legalized 
robber. Nevertheless, liquor drinking is a very great curse to working- 
men. It accentuates and intensifies the abuses and wrongs, the poverty 
and wretchedness which are the dead sea fruit of despoliation and plun- 
der. How many workingmen there are who, while not considering 
themselves as drunkards, spend from $5.00 to $15.00 per month in saloons 
for that which is of no earthly benefit to them, but which is usually an 
injury! This money, expended in a way that would add to the happi- 
ness of the man or his family, would be put to a much better use. If the 
present system is rotten, as the men at the union meetings and the labor 
papers say it is, is It not folly to co-operate with the system by patronis- 
ing the saloon and thus making our condition much more miserable, 
wretched and degraded than it might be if we did our best? — Waitress, 
Denver. 
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In our business we work on commission, not by the day. My weekly 
earnings are what I have given. I am unqualifiedly in favor of the 8-hour 
day, and think all working people should be. Piece work ought to be 
abolished and all laboring people should work by the day. I have always 
noticed that the people who work the longest hours get the lowest wages, 
while those who have an 8-hour day generally get high wages. A general 
8-hour day will benefit all classes. — Hairdresser. 

I do not consider governmental control conducive to the best in- 
terests of the people, for I am convinced that the government-maintained 
monopoly of land and money is the fundamental cause of the unsatisfac- 
tory relation between capital and labor. If all opportunities were free — if 
occupancy and use constituted title to land and the exchange medium was 
not monopolized — there would be nothing but the natural Inequalities of 
men to contend with. So long as the state assumes to furnish "free'' the 
schools, parks, etc., which the laborers, as taxpayers, are compelled to pay 
for, it would be well to furnish employment agencies and baths, but if it 
were wise enough, to grant free opportunties, then all who were willing to 
work would be able to pay for their own baths. — Compositor. 

By what right or authority does one person own land to the exclu- 
sion of others? A land owner demands the eviction of a tenant who is 
behind with the rent. From a legal point of view, the case is clear. 
When we look at the facts, we see that they are something like this: 
The landlord has squandered his rents in pleasures; the tenant has 
worked hard all the time. The landlord has done nothing to improve 
the land. Its value, though, has been increased many fold, owing to vast 
improvements which labor has made in the surrounding country. The 
tenant, who has labored constantly, has ruined himself. He has fallen 
into the hands of thieves and money lenders (synonymous terms), and, 
head over heels in debt, can no longer pay the tribute exacted by the 
landlord. The law, always on the side of property, is perfectly clear; 
the landlord is in the right One whose feeling of Justice has not been 
stifled by legal fictions must know that what the law supports is wrong, 
and that the tenant ought to be the possessor. Where law and Justice 
are arrayed against each other, which side ought the individual to take — 
for law and against Justice, or for Justice and against the legal fiction 
which we call law? To my mind, there can be but one answer, and that 
it is not necessary in this connection to give. — Bookkeeper. 

Trusts, as they are now organized, are the chief menace to our 
civilization. They always rest on some special privilege. It may be high 
tariff or patents or the exclusive control of natural resources, or avenues 
of transportation. These factors enter into all the trusts. Add to these 
the money monopoly, a purely governmental creation, and we can get 
a vivid conception of the power wielded by the financial king whose 
millions united the vast aggregation. Strikes follow, and the pinch is 
felt when the attempt is made to abstract from the consumers, on the 
one hand, and the employes, upon the other, a profit on capital multi- 
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piled on paper for speculative purposes. There is, thus, a new ele- 
ment entering into strikes as a resultant — the effect of labor trou- 
bles upon the price of stocks. Speculation along these lines is usually 
disastrous to people who have saved a little money by economy and have 
invested in the hope af gaining a small reward. I myself have been a 
loser to a small extent, but it was large to me. — Working Woman. 

I^am opposed to to married women going out to work and working 
for less than men. Women going into the wage market has a tendency 
to decrease wages. The extension of the ballot to women, In my Judg- 
ment, has not tended to elevate them, but to make women more mascu- 
line, and to decrease the modesty of womanhood. Women ought not to 
work for wages at all. It is changing the God given order of things. 
— Seamstress. 

Deplore as we must the act which takes a life, whether of the presi- 
dent or of the humblest toiler of the earth, it seems to me that we should 
extend sympathy to a soul standing In the shadow of a great crime, and an 
awful death. Legal death, as we mete it out, is mere revenge and does not 
effect the repression of crime. Lynch law is more humane for the bodies 
hot, but the cold processes known as lawful are actually fiendish. Think of 
strapping a human being in a chair, turning on the electric current, and 
taking his life. Yet we call ourselves a Christian and civilized people. 
We are barbarians, not only those who execute the statute law, but those 
who stand unmoved and permit it to be executed, without a protest. An 
author has called a guard who carries a gun a piece of moral punk. For 
myself, I am ashamed of the age in which I live, my native land which 
boasts of having reached the topmost round in the ladder of civilization. 
— Stenographer. 

' In the trade in which I am a worker our condition has been very 
much Improved since the union was organized. As compared with other 
factories where garments are made, I think we are very well off. I am 
able to earn from seven to ten dollars per week. With this income I 
support myself and a small family. By being careful and very economical 
in my expenses, I have saved a small sum of money. We are all members 
of the union, and have always gotten along very well with our employer. 
— Garment Worker. 

We have certainly reached that point where there is a clear, well- 
defined class interest which separates the laboring class from their 
employers. There is no interest in common, none whatever, between the 
classes. The working people must become class conscious and enter poli- 
tics through the Socialist movement. There can be no cojnpromise, and 
there must be no fusion with any political party. Those who talk about 
it do not understand that it is not a political government that we want 
at all, but an industrial government. A government not to manipulate 
politics and parcel out patronage, but to take charge of and direct and 
control production and distribution. The actual workers in each industry 
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will control that industry, waste will be eliminated, earnings will be vastly 
increased, and the hours of labor will be shortened to less than half what 
they are at present. Almost all the work done now Is performed by 
people who are working for wages. They would surely work better if 
they were getting all that they earned, instead of a very small part of it 
I am going to vote for the eight hour and the Australasian tax amend- 
ments; all of these reform measures may help a little, but not until we 
get the co-operative commonwealth will the question be settled so that it 
will stay settled. — Housemaid, Cripple Creek. 

Machinery ruins the health of women who run the machines, takes 
away work and lowers wages. Machinery is really used to buy and enslave 
men and women, and to enable the owners of machines to accentuate 
wealth by securing greater profit upon the labor of employes than would 
be possible under the old fashioned system of hand production. Under 
a correct system it would be all right, but as it is, there is no doubt in 
my mind, not the least, that machinery has injured ten wage workers 
for every one it has benefited. — Tailoress. 

I have had an unfortunate experience with chattel mortgage fiends. 
I borrowed $15.00 a year or two ago, giving a mortgage upon household 
goods for $22.50. Paid interest upon this amount at the rate of 5 per cent 
per month ($1.15) for six months. Being unable to pay it ofT, I had it 
extended, paying $2.50 for extension. At the end of two months I paid 
ofT the mortgage, having paid $18.95 for the use of $15.00 for eight months. 
The chattel mortgage sharks are really highway robbers and the rob- 
bery of their victims is sanctioned by law. The legislature should pass 
a stringent usury law, making one per cent per month the maximum. 
— ^Printer. 

During the past 2 years house rent has increased 25 per cent, and 
the other expenses have increased considerably. Wages, so far as my 
observation goes, has Increased but slightly, not nearly so much as have 
the necessaries of life. — Garment Worker. 

What is there about the sorrow of the wife or daughter of a king 
or a president that makes such sorrow more sacred than the grief of wife 
or daughter of the miner or workman who drops in the harness — who 
dies while engaged i^ earning a subsistence for his family? Destruction 
and barbarity surround us on every hand. Governments and capitalists 
share agreeably in the benefits gained by crimes against human life. The 
wife of a murdered president, at least, does not have to face the struggle 
for bread, a battle that the wife of the dead miner finds herself face to 
face with the day after the funeral. The barbarity of the few who kill a 
man ornamented with gold lace and decorations, while horrible, as it is, is 
but a pale imitation of the barbarity which marches at the head of the 
state, and every year takes the lives of thousands of the world's best, 
who fall, a forgotten sacrifice in the .struggle to live.— Laundry Worker. 

There comes a time in our lives when a great light breaks in upon 
us, when that which was obscure and unintelligible becomes clear and 
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plain as the sun at noonday. Several years ago, by chance, I read a 
copy of Progress and Poverty. Since that time I have recognized very 
fully that the single tax is the remedy for our ills. This seems so plain 
to me that I often wonder how anyone can fail td see it. The question 
of freedom of opportunity to produce without the payment of tribute to 
a landlord grows and expands as it is examined. The wealth which la 
already in the hands of millioiTalres, no matter how unjustly it may 
have been acquired, and as a rule it was acquired by legalized robbery, 
could not injure us to amount to anything. It is the system which enables 
the process of exploitation to go on all the time that we must try and 
abolish. Wealth is so perishable, that that which is already in the hands 
of those who ought not to have it would very soon disappear if the power 
to replenish it were taken away. The Australasian land tax is a most ex- 
cellent move in this direction, and is probably as radical as the people are 
prepared to receive. I mean to work very hard trying to educate my lady 
friends and members of the association of the necessity of voting for this 
amendment. — Stenographer. 

Modem industrial methods tend constantly toward increased out- 
put and increased cost. Whenever competition is gotten rid of and exclu- 
sive control of any branch of industry is secured, It becomes easy to 
transfer the increment, due to labor-saving devices, to the proprietary 
class. With private land ownership abolished no class could retain ad- 
vantage of this kind. At present land rent and monopoly take a large 
share of the industrial product, while interest takes nearly all that is 
left. The non-producing class is benefited, while the producing class is 
worse off than before. The reform that will cure these evils, I believe, is 
the single tax. Also, make it a criminal offense to take interest for the 
use of money. While I am a thorough single-taxer so far as the land 
question goes, I can not agree with most of the single-taxers in the defense 
of interest. Money should be issued by each person by capitalizing his 
wealth, and the best would survive. However, I hail the advent of the 
single tax as the fundamental reform. — Housekeeper. 

I am an intense believer in the labor union. The most effective 
weapon of the trade union, as yet, is the strike. We have gained but 
little through legislation. When a union is strong enough to force the 
passage of a law, it is usually strong enough to force the point without 
the law. However, I am inclined to think that the law helps a little, pro- 
viding the courts do not declare it unconstitutional, which they usually 
do, compelling the union to proceed in the old-fashioned way to maintain 
their position. The policy of increasing the pay for labor must ultimately 
land us at the point where we receive all that we produce; then the capi- 
talist will have no incentive to longer continue the business, and the 
union, or group, as It may be called, will be compelled to manage the 
industry themselves. We have not yet arrived at the place where we see 
that the capitalist is entirely unnecessary, but we are approaching it. I 
can not help thinking that government is a failure so far as any benefit 
to the wage-worker goes. Your union gives you some protection, but the 
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government protects those who despoil you. What right has the state 
to protect an. employer? Ought I not be my own employer and not pay 
tribute to any one? I feel Instinctively and know by practical experience 
that I am right on this point. — Printer. 

I am fairly well pleased with my place. It Is better, I think, than 
most girls have. The proprietor treats ^me very well Indeed, and I try 
and do my best for her Interest. The other girls In this lady's employ 
do not get treated as well as I do. No matter what work might be In 
the truest sense, the curse Is upon It now. Nobody likes to work, and 
everybody likes to play. I do not like to think of the conditions of thou- 
sands of working women. It makes me heartsick to do so. I suppose 
I ought to be thankful that I am able to do work of a kind that secures 
good treatment and fair wages. — Milliner. 

I have been providing for myself for about six years, during which 
time I have worked at several occupations. Have been at my present 
place about four years, and earn about $9.00 per week, which is very 
good as wages go. Our union has been of great advantage to us, not only 
by way of making the wages a little better, but has made the conditions 
of employment more tolerable. — Garment Worker. 

I like my place fairly well. The hours are too long and the wages 
too small. The employer makes a big profit on our work. She only hires 
us when obliged to and turns us ott without notice. I am employed as 
steadily as my health will stand. We get no pay for extra hours. My 
wages and earnings are better than when I lived in Chicago — quite a little 
better. — Seamstress. 

Our work is uncertain and our hours are too long. I am satisfied 
that wages are not any, or, at least, very little, higher than they were 
four or five years ago. Most people say that wages are higher, though. 
Many girls have told me that their wages were more, but when ques- 
tioned what they really meant was that they were more steadily em- 
ployed, and, therefore, their earnings were more. I do think that either 
man or woman can get a Job more easily now than they could several 
years ago, but as for the wages when employed, they are about the same. 
I was educated for a school teacher and have a certificate, but that field 
is overcrowded. — Seamstress. 

I have been a clerk in a store for several years. I have had a hard 
time, but I see girls who have It much harder. During holidays and 
special sales we have to work very long hours. Saturday night we work 
very late — the very day when we should get off early, so that we could 
get ready for Sunday. I am so tired Sundays that I hardly feel like going 
out at all. The ventilation in most of the stores is very bad. Persons 
who stay In the stores but a short time do not notice It, but the air only 
gets through the front and rear of the store, so that those in the center 
have to breathe very poor air, and on hot days we nearly suffocate. For 
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several years I worked in a store In Leadville, where the wages are better 
than here in Denver, and the stores are better to work in. — Saleslady. 

• I wish my name suppressed under all circumstances. I came to this 
state about a year ago. I have never received more than |5.50 per week, 
and a good many in the stores do not get that. If I did not receive help 
from home I don't see how I could get along, clothing and boarding myself 
upon the wages I get. Regular female clerks are working, here in Denver, 
for from $5.00 to $7.00 per week, while men are getting twice that amount. 
I asked some of the girls why they did this, and they replied: "If we do 
not work for less they will discharge us and get all men, so we work 
for less than they would have to pay men in order to stay!" It is hard, 
but I don't see any way of helping it, unless somebody will come along 
and marry us, and even that is sometimes getting out of the frying pan 
into the fire. — Saleslady. 

The state makes provision for the insane and provides an institution 
in which to do so. Would it not be more sensible to provide a plan which, 
by preventing overwork, would guard against insanity? Our legislators 
enact laws to protect birds and fowls and beasts, which is all right, but 
the workingwoman can work to her death and she is buried, if she 
has anything to bury her; if not, the city or county will bury her in the 
potter's field. I have known persons who had more of their ill-gotten 
gains than they knew what to db with, employ help and press them down 
to the lowest figures, and get the utmost labor out of them for the least 
money, because that woman was compelled to go out and labor, even for a 
pittance which would procure the necessaries of life. There should be an 
appropriation from the state to build a home where worklngwomen out 
of employment or sick, could go and not spend the last cent they have. 
There is a real necessity for a home of this kind. The Women's Home, 
or Dean Peck's Mission, here in Denver, does nof meet this want at all. 
If I am able to pay the amount which these so-called homes wish me to 
pay I can support myself. Dean Peck's Mission is a fraud and a humbug. 
It brings revenue to the reverend gentleman, and enables him to live in 
fine style, keeping two servants to wait upon his family. The girls who 
work at the Home (?) established by the Dean perform work for their 
board and room which, if performed anywhere else, they would receive 
from $16.00 to $26.00 per month for doing. You people who are contribut- 
ing to this institution, which the Dean calls charitable, see if I am 
not correct in calling this psalm singer a humbug and a cheat of the most 
despicable kind. — Nurse. 

Less than three years ago I borrowed $16.00 of a loan agent in this 
city. The agent's charge for negotiating and drawing the papers, record- 
ing the mortgage, etc., was $10.00. I gave a mortgage upon my household 
goods for $26.00, carrying interest at the rate of 6 per cent per month. As 
sickness in my family had made it necessary for me to have the money 
at the time, I borrowed it. Continued misfortune made it impossible for 
me to pay it off when due. Every six months the agent has renewed the 
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mortgage at an expense to me each time of from |5.00 to |7.00. The agent 
always took what I had at the time, and if I did not have enough to satisfy 
him he made it up the next time. I paid him some interest money. I 
have paid the agent $58.60, cost of extensions and money paid as interest. 
We have struggled hard to pay it ofT, hut it seems as though the harder 
we worked and the more- money I carried to the agent, the more he 
charged for his services and the larger the loan gets. The amount of the 
mortgage at present is $39.90, upon which I am paying $2.00 per month 
interest. For God's sake and for the sake of the poor, whose necessities 
make them victims of such robbery, why don't the legislature of Colo- 
rado, by a usury law like that of New York and other states, take this 
power of extortion away from these vultures. — Washerwoman, Denver. 
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CHAPTER III. 



LABOR ORGANIZATIONS IN COLORADO. 

The biennial period now drawing to a close has been pro- 
ductive of most excellent results in this state, so far as the 
organization of labor is concerned. During no period of sim- 
ilar duration in the history of Colorado has so much substan- 
tial progress been made in the way of organizing new unions, 
increasing the membership of old ones and in strengthening 
the labor movement in general and increasing its power and 
prestige as has been seen since the issuance of the last re- 
port from this office. 

The factional fight between the two rival organizations 
contesting for supremacy in the western field has stimulated 
the ambition and energy of the organizers upon both sides 
and thousands of men and women have been brought within 
the fold of organized effort and taken their first lessons in 
the principles of unionism, who otherwise would never have 
been reached. Thus it may be seen that even the struggle 
that has been developed between the two forces, regrettable 
though it is in some respects and replete with many unpleas- 
ant incidents, is not without its brighter side. The unions 
have been aroused from their lethargy and the duty of or- 
ganized effort has been impressed upon them. Then, too, no 
principle of unionism has at any time been involved in all 
the controversy that has taken place. The adherents of both 
organizations are loyal to the highest interests of the working 
classes as they see them, and at heart the labor movement in 
Colorado never vibrated clearer and truer than it does today. 

Labor unions are no longer called upon to offer an apol- 
ogy for their existence. Their useful mission is now at least 
partially recognized by every one. Could the masses fully 
understand the work that these unions have performed, tlieir 
real purpose and the assistance that they have rendered in 
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lifting civilization to a higher level, such organizations would 
be recognized at their true value as among the world's sav- 
iors, though often crucified. The labor movement is the 
natural effort for readjustment of industrial conditions. As 
the labor problem is really the one of civilization so recog- 
nized by all thinking people and the movement means simple 
equity, it is not that some should be made rich and others 
poor, but that wealth should be distributed in process of pro- 
duction and go to the one who creates it. 

There are some who affect to believe, probably do believe, 
that if all were comfortably circumstanced that the motive to 
labor would cease. All the facts disprove this belief. The 
motives of the slave are abolished with the abolition of slav- 
ery and new motives and ambitions are ever beckoning on to 
higher realization. As the worker receives a larger and still 
larger proportion of his production, the incentive to em- 
ployers will disappear, more and still more machinery will 
be introduced and co-operative effort will come gradually 
into vogue. The hours of labor will be continually decreased, 
the earnings (for there should be no wages, as wages 
are now understood) will be increased and labor will become 
in general what it is now only in rare instances, truly free, 
and will be performed with pleasure and gladness. With the 
hours of labor reduced to the minimum, the earnings to the 
maximum, namely, the product, the laborer will be one upon 
whom will rest safely and securely the duties and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. The parasite, the dude, will be evolved 
out of existence, there will be no place for him. The money 
motive, as we now understand it, will to a large extent dis- 
appear, but it will be supplanted by the desire to surpass in 
the field of excellence. It is not the best action even now 
that is prompted by the money motive. It is usually the 
worst. Nor will sameness and monotony be produced under 
conditions of perfect justice. It is only a failure to properly 
understand human nature that gives rise to this belief. The 
greatest variety is produced under the best conditions. By 
the best conditions is meant the ones that will enable each in- 
dividual to develop the very best and highest that he or she is 
capable of unfolding. The lowest races and the most ignorant 
and undeveloped classes think, act, feel and look alike. De- 
velopment and intellectual growth always produce infinite 
differentiation. 
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The labor movement, by establishing justice, will make 
unlimited variety certain. Genius is not rare; it is universal. 
Some writer has said that for every great man known to the 
world a hundred equally great have died unheard of, unde- 
veloped. This is no doubt true. Human nature is rich and 
strong and under proper environment, and with the doors of 
opportunity left ajar, a race of intellectual giants, strong in 
the conviction that justice is the highest good, would soon in- 
habit the world. 

The real problem of the present is along what lines the 
most practicable steps can be taken in the direction of the 
ultimate goal of our common humanity. It is this work in 
which the labor unions of Colorado and of the world are 
engaged. It calls for intelligent thought and action propor- 
tionate to its importance. The best thought and the most 
unselfish devotion of the purest men and women are de- 
manded for its solution. The labor movement stands for no 
disorder or lawlessness. Its disciplined army is seeking with 
an ever-increasing interest for the best methods by which 
substantial advances may be secured. It is marching for- 
ward to the music of justice and progress. 

The last four years in Colorado will in the future rank 
as memorable ones in the development of the 8-hour move- 
ment in the United States. Seasonable progress has been 
made — not so rapid, perhaps, as many desire, but as fast as 
could be expected, when we view progress in its historical 
development. The enactment of a law establishing an 8-hour 
work day for miners and smeltermen by the Twelfth General 
Assembly, the struggle in both houses of the legislature to 
get the requisite number of votes, the subsequent argument 
before the Supreme Court and the decision of that tribunal 
by which the act was declared invalid and unconstitutional 
was fully considered in the last report from this office, and 
need not be reiterated. 

In order to place the question beyond a doubt and estab- 
lish an 8-hour work day for miners and smeltermen, and at 
the same time so liberalize the Constitution of the state that 
the legislature might make the same number of hours a legal 
work day in any other avocation whenever it saw fit to do so, 
a constitutional amendment providing for this very thing 
was submitted to the voters of Colorado by the Thirteenth 
General Assembly. To the work of the labor unions prin- 
cipally belongs the credit of securing the submission of this 
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amendment. At the present writing it is certain that this 
amendment was carried at the recent election by a very large 
majority. It is not too much to predict that the 8-hour work 
day has come to stay, and when it is displaced it will be by 
a work day with a still smaller number of hours. The state- 
ment often made and no doubt believed by some wage-work- 
ers themselves that a shortening of the work day means a 
decrease in wages is not only theoretically untrue, but it is 
historically incorrect. Proverbially, the crafts having the 
shortest work day command the highest daily wages, and the 
classes having the longest work day receive the lowest wages. 
Wages are not regulated by their product (they should be), 
but by the average standard of comfort established by the 
working classes, and below which they will not consent to go. 
The working classes in Colorado, having accustomed them- 
selves to a certain standard of living, will be unwilling to 
lower it, whether the work day contains 8, 10 or 12 hours. 
It is a fact well known to every intelligent workman that the 
increased efficiency given to labor by means of machinery is 
far in excess of any advantage that he is likely to receive^ 
through a lessening of the hours of labor, nor is the state- 
ment frequently made by some persons that to lessen the 
hours of labor would increase vice, crime and intemperance 
verified by the facts. 

L^ong hours of labor and exhausting toil produces a 
fagged-out and tired condition that creates a demand for 
stimulants. It probably will not be questioned that a con- 
siderable number who acquired bad habits under a system 
requiring long hours of labor will continue them through the 
impetus gained, even after the shorter work day is applied 
to them. Wherever the shorter work day has gone into oper- 
ation there has been a decided improvement in the habits 
of the people within a reasonable length of time. The de- 
bauchery of Sunday and the incapacity for work upon Mon- 
day have, in a measure, been remedied, while reading rooms, 
lyceums, etc., have increased in number. 

It is sometimes asserted by zealous advocates of the 8- 
hour system that workmen will perform more service by 
working that number of hours than by working 10 hours. 
If this were true the system would defeat its own purpose, 
viz., to furnish employment for a larger numbier of laborers 
and to increase the compensation received for a given amount 
of service. The 8-hour movement, very properly, aims to 
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give the worker a larger return on his investment of time 
and skill than he received when working a longer number of 
hours. The shorter work day tends to give the workmen some 
of the profits made on his labor by the capitalist^ and hopes 
to continue this tendency until all profit, now secured by 
the capitalist, shall so decrease, and his own so increase, that 
profit upon labor shall cease to be and co-operative labor shall 
take the place of wage service. 

The benefiting, elevating infiuences of leisure are appar- 
ent everywhere. The business man, engaged in a mad scram- 
ble for dollars and giving no time to acquiring a broader 
knowledge of life will, even if successful in accumulating 
wealth, be looked upon by the cultured as a boor. Shorten- 
ing, and still further shortening the hours of labor, is lifting 
the standard of citizenship and placing civilization higher up 
in the scale of progress, where it can move intelligently and 
work out the problems before it. 

In the following pages will be found a tabulation of the 
labor unions in the state : 
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TABULATION OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS IN COLORADO. 



NAME OP UNION 



8*3 



S . 
Location Name of Secretary ag^ 

o 



Amalgamated Carpenters' Union 

Ash Haulers' Union 

Amalira-Riated Association of Iron 
Workers 

Barbers' Union 

Barbers' Union 

Barbers' Union 

Barbers' Union 

Barbers' Union 

Barbers' Union 

Barbers' Union 

Barbers' Union 

Barbers' Union 

Barbers* Union 

Bricklayers' Union 

Bricklayers' Union 

Bricklayers' Union 

Bricklayers' Union 

Bricklayers' Union 

Bricklayers' and Masons' Union 

Bricklayers' and Masons' Union 

Broom Makers' Union 

Broom Makers' Union 

Brewers', Maltsters' and Coopers' 
Union 

Brewers', Maltsters' and Coopers' 
Union 

Boot and Shoe Makers' Union 

Boot and Shoe Makers' Union 

Boot and Shoe Makers' Union 

Bookbinders' Union 

. Blacksmiths' and Helpers' Union... 

Blacksmith's and Helpers' Union... 

Blacksmiths' and Helpers' Union... 

Bindery Women's, Union 

Bill Posters' and Blllers* Union 



717 Denver. 
210 Denver. 



Alex. Stocker 242 
..J. B. Mauzy 60 



44 Denver Flemens Wlchman 
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1 Colo. Springs — J. A. Fitzpatrick 23 

206 Denver W. H. Sims 

219 Pueblo Walter Wlnfleld 

92 Cripple Creek A. B. Wagner 

42 Colo. Springs J. S. Hudson 

254 Canon City Lee Smith 

264 Grand Junction.... W. H. Sheldon 

146 Leadville Frank Dice 

236 Florence Charles White 

258 Sallda Albert Law 

427 Trinidad Harry Morrison 

1 Denver J. H. Nicholson 

2 Pueblo Charles Baum 

4 Colo. Springs W. B. Lelter 

5 Florence John* Mowat )- 473 

7 Leadville Isaac Broman 

3 Canon City Henry Allison 

6 Cripple Creek Truman Case 

40 Denver M. M. Coldwell 

71 Pueblo Samuel Hyatt 



s 



52 



*\ 



270 



150 Pueblo Joe Shober 

290 Denver John Lind 

811 Pueblo John Flerstin 

307 Colo. Springs Daniel Higglns j 

29 Denver Adolph Paulli 

163 Denver Wilffon Rice 

306 Pueblo 

1 Florence Charles Clelland 

58 Denver Nellie Smith 

1 Denver W. J. Hutchings 



148 

34 

119 

65 
21 
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TABULATION OP LABOR ORGANIZATIONS IN COhORADO— Continued. 

*-S ft 



o5 



d 



y 446 



NAME OF UNION ^ Location Name of Secretary "Si 

Beer Drivers* Union 56 Denver Louis Meyer 75 

Beer Bottlers' and Beer Drivers' 

Union 58 Denver F. J. Larimer 60 

Blacksmiths' Union 86 Pueblo H. H. Gerish 33 

Bcurtenders' Union 18 Denver. B. J. Keegan 

Bartenders' Union 262 Pueblo 

Bartenders' Union 296 Pueblo L. Byers 

Bartenders' Union 215 Cripple Creek H. Morgan 

Bartenders' Union 188 Leadvllle Philip Klelnschmidt 

Bartenders* Union 881 Trinidad Fred Berger 

Bakers' and Confectioners* Union. . 26 Denver John Lappln 

Bakers' and Confectioners' Union.. 87 Pueblo Lee O. Howard 

Bakers' and Confectioners* Union.. 191 Victor L. J. Holly 

Bakers' and Confectioners' Union. . 171 Cripple Creek Ed O'Connor 

Bakers' and Confectioners' Union.. 189 Colo. Springs Robert Bredull 

Bakers' and Confectioners' Union.. 256 Leadville A. J. Gunther 

Building Laborers' Union 1 Denver L. J. Jones 

Building Laborers' Union. . . .*. 4 Cripple Creek W. G. McAdams 

Building Laborers' Union 1 Colo. Springs S. A. Bell 

Building Laborers' Union 5 Canon City L. P. Stratton 

Building Laborers' Union 8 Trinidad Earl Paul 

Building Laborers' Union 1 Boulder Frank Lingham 

Building Laborers' Union 266 Durango Ralph Thompson 

Butchers' Protective Union 162 Denver C. G. Oppenlander 795 



y 219 
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j- 115 



Butchers* and Grocery Clerks' 

Union 169 Leadville Frank Dryer 100 

Boiler Makers' Union 44 Pueblo D. B. Maylty ^. 

Boiler Makers' Union 179 Denver Edward Darling 

Brick Makers' Union 44 Pueblo John T. Neubauer 25 

Brick Yard Employes' Union 232 Denver O. Offleld 35 

Cigar Makers' Union 489 Trinidad C. H. Ausburg 

Cigar Makers' Union 129 Denver J. A. Christman 

Cigar Makers' Union 306 Pueblo T. C. Maloney 

Cigar Makers' Union 492 Colo. Springs J. D. Charlton 

Carriage and Wagon Makers' Union 242 Denver W. R. Haynor 145 

Carriage and Hack Drivers' Union 206 Denver Frank Peery 75 



417 
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NAME OF UNION 






Location Name of Secretary 



1 

1 

66 



Core Makers* Union 

Coal Teamsters' Union 

Cement Workers' Union 

Composition Roofers' Union 

Carpenters' Union 

Carpenters' Union 475 

Carpenters' Union 616 

Carpenters' Union 417 

Carpenters' Union 481 

Carpenters' Union 264 

Carpenters' Union 244 

Carpenters' Union 860 

Carpenters' Union 681 

Carpenters' Union 862 

Ccai>enters' Union 882 

Carpenters* Union 1967 

Carpenters' Union 267 

Carpenters' Union 1178 

Carpenters* Union 584 



Denver W. H. Reed 

Denver D. H. Thompson 

Denver R. E. Barnhill 

Denver Charles Brusch 

Denver William Stocker 

Florence J. H. Chorman 

Colo. Springs D. R. Blood 

Colo. City A. G. Robb. Jr. 

Canon City E. E. McKlnnon 

Boulder F. X Anderson 

Qrand Junction L. L. Crisman 

Leadville Joseph Scott 

Loveland L. J. Post 

Pueblo F. E. Westbrook 

Sallda C. E. Holland 

Silverton D. A. GiUis 

Telluride C. F. McDonald 

Trinidad G. B. SChuppan 

Victor C. E. Palmer 



■ 

£ 
id 

m 



35 
75 
20 
42 



yzoM 
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TABULATION OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS IN COLORADO— Continued. 

COOKS'. WAITERS' AND HELPERS' UNIONS IN COLORADO AFFILIATED 
WITH THE UNITED ASSOCIATION OP HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 
EMPLOYES AND WITH THE WESTERN LABOR UNION. 



NAME OF UNION 



Cooks' Union 

Cooks' and Walters' Union < 
Cooks' and Waiters' Union. 
Cooks' and Waiters' Union. 
Cooks' and Waiters' Union. 
Cooks' and Walters' Union. 
Cooks' and Waiters' Union. 
Cooks' and Waiters' Union. 
Cooks' and Waiters' Union. 



Hotel and Restaurant Employes' 
Union 



Walters' Union 



o5 



Name of Secretary S*^ 



.2_ Location 

553 



18 Denver Joseph S. Ryan 

24 Cripple Cr'k. F. A. J. McDonald 

9 Victor Benjamin Skelton 

7 Pueblo S. B. Norwood 

26 Colo. Springs J. A. Cook 

8 Salida A. J. Wade 

10 Leadville J. H. Oeb 

15 Ouray A. Massord 

16 Silverton Harry Case 

6 Denver E. W. Fitzwater 

19 Denver ^ J. A. Burses? 



fi 



1585 



COOKS'. WAITERS' AND HELPERS' UNIONS IN COLORADO AFFILIATED 
WITH THE HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYES' ALLIANCE AND 
BARTENDERS' INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 



NAME OF UNION 



so 

2:S 



Location 



Name of Secretary ^^ 



Cooks' and Waiters' Union 406 Pueblo Oeor^e Maddox 

Cooks' and Walters' Union (col- 
ored) 444 Pueblo Joseph Cole 

Cooks' and Waiters' Union 458 Colo. Springs Oeorge Corson 

Cooks' and Walters' Union 886 Trinidad 

Waiters' Union 14 Denver James Williams 



5 

o 



*63i 



^Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 



20» 
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TABULATION OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS IN COLORADO— ContinttCd. 

NAME OP UNION |_ Location Name of Secretary 52 

^3 I 

Carpet Cutters' and Layers' Union 1 Pueblo Scott Parmer 19 

Clothing Makers' Union 16 Denver Mrs. V. C. Galbreath 18 

Drivers' Union 1 Canon City Frank Oleason 80 

EfiTgr Candlers' and Poultry Hand- 
lers' Union 9479 Denver Bert Owens 61 

Expressmen's Union 195 Denver Charles Metzger 

Expressmen's Union 395 Colo. Springs W. T. Barr 

Expressmen's Union 279 Boulder A. J. Pierce 

Electrical Workers' Union 68 Denver William Lorentz 

Electrical Workers' Union 121 Denver W. H. Brown 

Electrical Workers' Union 12 Pueblo Edward Hose 

Electrical Workers' Union 70 Cripple Creek E. P. Steen 

Electrical Workers' Union 113 Colo. Springs.. H. H. VanDusen 

Electrical Workers' Union 283 Colo. Springs Harry L. Hall 

Electrical Laborers' Union 9596 Colo. Springs R. E. Burke 111^ 

Electrotypers' Union 21 Denver Frank Gosman 11 

Federal Labor Union 237 Idaho Springs. . . Wm. Lindbloom 

Federal Labor Union 247 Boulder A. J. Pierce 

Federal Labor Union 252 Denver Margaret Murnand 

Federal Labor Union 87 Pueblo E. R. Campbell 

Federal Labor Union 19 Cripple Creek R. H. Wright 

Federal Labor Union 64 Victor O. T. Ellis 

Federal Labor Union 1 Canon City P. W. Evans 

Federal Labor Union 263 Grand Junction H. M. Leffler 

Federal Labor Union 164 Leadville M. E. White 

Federal Labor Union 271 Ouray I. M. Cominsky 

Federal Labor Union 1 Sallda O. J. Reber 

Federal Labor Union 104 Telluride J. C. Barnes 

Federal Labor Union 112 Silverton B. Freeman 

Federal Labor Union 1 Durango J. M. Mensen 

Federal Labor Union 1 Longmont W. A. Laycox 

Federal Labor Union 174 Golden P. W. Walker 

Firemen and Engrlneers' Helpers' 

Union 158 Denver J. E. Bums 102 

Flaggers' Union 1 Denver. ^. W. R. Hardin 31 

Flour Mill Workers' Union 288 Boulder J. A. Dennis 12 



2125 
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TABULATION OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS IN COLORADO—ContifittCd. 

^ 

NAME OF UNION S^ Location Name of Secretary agS 

Foundry Workers'- Union 1 Denver H. P. Darin 50 

Firemen, Stationary, Int. Bro. of. 
Union 140 Denver 35 



} 



62 



Oranite Cutters* Union 1 Denver James R. Welch 

Granite Cutters' Union 2 Colo. Springs James Fallon 

Grocery Employes' Union 167 Denver W. T. Larkin 225 

Garment Workers' Union 139 Denver Clara Evans 125 

Horseshoers' Union 29 Denver William Reed 46 

Iron Moulders' Union 188 Denver J. H. Murray 

Iron Moulders' Union 192 Pueblo C. F. Swift 

Job Pressmen's Union 45 Denver W. H. Pechman 32 

Junior Federal Labor Union 216 Leadville M. J. McMurray 



} 



200 



I 225 



Junior Federal Labor Union 139 Cripple Creek M. J. Gower }- 225 

I 
Junior Federal Labor Union 1 Victor Morris Coll J 

K. of L., twelve assemblies of 765 

Laundry Workers' Union 165 Denver Julia Ryan 1 

I 
Laundry Workers' Union 1 Pueblo Loretta Holmes 



Laundry Workers' Union 269 Cripple Creek Dlst— Oliver Jones 

Laundry Workers' Union 176 Leadville Alice Turnipseed 

Letter Carriers' National Associa- 
tion 47 Denver H. B. Seaton 

Letter Carriers* National Associa> 
tion 179 Trinidad E. G. Hower 

Letter Carriers' National Associa- 
tion 204 Colo. Springs O. M. McBrlde 

Letter Carriers' National Associa- 
tion 229 Pueblo W. H. Holmes 

Letter Carriers' National Associa- 
tion 849 Ft. Collins C. S. AtherJy 

Letter Carriers* National Associa- 
tion 508 Leadville N. H. Williams 

Letter Carriers' National Associa- 
tion 613 Crtpple Creek W. M. Irwin 

Letter Carriers' National Associa- 
tion 642 Boulder F. M. White 

Letter Carriers' National Associa- 
tion 678 Canon City B. E. Smith 

Letter Carriers' National Associa- 
tion 687 Victor E. F. Vinton 

Letter Carriers' National Associa- 
tion 792 Durango H. W. Thomas 



r 247 



197 
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TABULATION OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS IN COLORADO— COfi^inuad. 



NAME OF UNION 



Lathers* Union 

Lathers' Union 

Lathers' Union 

Lathers* Union 

Leather Workers' Union. 
Leather Workers' Union. 



n 



Location 



£ 

B • 
Name of Secretary ^jS 



49 Pueblo John Y. McMillan 

1 CanonCity S. Tebo 

68 Denver Frank Mahoney 

48 Colo. Bprln«:s C. R. Burson 

25 Denver O. Williams 

27 Pueblo J. T. Hoey 



Lumbermen's Union 180 Denver T. H. Murphy 



A 



y 141 



} 



112 
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MINERS', STATIONARY ENQINEERS EMPLOYED AROUND MINES, 
SMELTERMEN'S UNIONS IN COLORADO. AFFILIATED WITH 
WESTERN FEDERATION OF MINERS. 



NAME OF UNION 






Location 



Name of Secretary 



AND 

THE 



I. 



1 

o 



Altman Stationary En^neers* 
Union 

Miners' Union 

Miners' Union 

Miners' Union, Battle Mountain 

Miners' Union, Bryan 

Banner Mill and Smeltermen's 
Union 

Miners* Union 

Miners' Union. Cloud City 

Miners' Union 

Miners' Union 

Miners* Union 

Stationary Engineers' Union 

Miners' Union 

Denver Smeltermen's Union 

Miners' Union 

Mill and Smeltermen's Union 

Excelsior Engineers' Union 

Mill and Smeltermen's Union 

Miners' Union, Free Coinage 



75 Independence E. S. Holden 

21 Anaconda J. J- Mangan 

13 Baldwin A. Dohlman 

89 Oilman W. McConnell 

64 Ophir James Spurrier 

106 Victor P. j'. H. Peterson 

137 Black Hawk G. E. Bolander 

33 Leadvllle James McKeon 

125 Colo. City E. S. Tlmmons 

20 Creede Major Cook 

40 Cripple Creek George D. Hill 

82 Cripple Creek E. L. Whitney 

66 Central City M. A. Swanson 

93 Denver B. P. Smith 

166 Dunton H. E. Haney 

58 Durango Pearl Skelton 

80 Victor F. W. Frewen 

110 Florence E. J. Combear 

19 Altman S. Parker 
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TABULATION OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS IN COLORADO— OonUnued. 

MINERS', STATIONARY ENGINEERS EMPLOYED AROUND MINES, AND 
SMELTERMEN'S UNIONS IN COLORADO, AFFILIATED WITH THE 
WESTERN FEDERATION OF MINERS— Concluded. 



NAME OF UNION 



•O 

^2 



B ' 
Location Name of Secretary ^m 

s 



Miners' Union 159 Fulford John Jubb 

Miners' Union 80 Georgetown Wm. Charles 

Mill and Smeltermen's Union 92 GiUett C. W. Adams 

Smeltermen's Union 94 Golden R. M. Nichols 

Miners' Union 50 Lake City Eugene Otis 

Miners' Union 136 Idaho Springs J. E. Chandler 

Miners' Union 15 Ouray H. A. McLean 

Miners' Union 168 Pearl P. J. Byrne 

Miners* Union, Pewabic Mountain. . 24 Russell Gulch W. G. Evans 

Miners' Union, Pitkin County 6 Aspen Theodore Sauer 

Smeltermen's Union 188 Pueblo J. C. Peak 

Miners' Union 86 Rico E. B. Clark 

Miners' Union S4 Robinson H. F. McGlnley 

Miners' Union 146 Salina John Rose 



• 15549 



Miners' Union 

Miners' Union. Sky City. 
Miners' Union, Telluride . 
Miners' Union, Ten Mile. 

Miners' Union 

Miners* Union 



26 Silverton James CliiCord 

27 Red Mountain A. J. Horn 

63 Telluride O. M. Carpenter 

41 Kokomo.... W. J. Kappus 

82 Victor Dan'l Griffiths 

84 Vulcan Dwight Young 



Miners' Union 146 Wall Street A. S. Shipley 

Miners' Union 69 Ward Lew Nichols 

Miners' Union 108 White Pine M. C. Smith 
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TABULATION OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS IN COLORADO—Continucd. 

COAL MINERS' UNIONS IN THE STATE OP COLORADO AFFILIATED 
WITH DISTRICT NO. 15 OF THE UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMER- 
ICA. 



*^c 
o© 



I 



NAME OF UNION | Location Name of Secretary J2 



Coal Miners' Union 84 Superior John Sherratt 

Coal Miners' Union 806 Sunllffht Bart Lynch 

Coal Miners' Union 911 Rockvale J. Pecolatto 

Coal Miners' Union 1327 Coal Creek James Graham 

Coal Miners' Union 1888 Lafayette Michael O'Day 

Coal Miners' Union 1417 Erie M. Qoodhue 

Coal Miners' Union 1427 Plctou Wm. Haley 

Coal Miners' Union 1469 Chandler George E. Stock 

Coal Miners' Union 1478 Majestic D. A. Urffehart 

Coal Miners' Union 1481 Brookslde Geo. Gobrie 

Coal Miners' Union 1G62 Curtis John Mcl^enmon 

Coal Miners' Union 1668 Louisville George Delrden 

Coal Miners' Union 1677 (xorham M. E. Dunn 

Coal Miners' Union 1769 Rugby John J. Hindes 

Coal Miners' Union .• 1772 Palisade Tony FudeU 

Cbal Miners' Union 1842 Edgerton BenJ. Blrdsey 

Coal Miners' Union 1913 Roswell T. A. Harney 

Coal Miners' Union 1970 Williamsburg Thos. Francis 

Coal Miners' Union 1871 Agullar John Simpson 

Coal Miners' Union 1983 Colo. Springs. .J. E. Burnstaders 



S 



V2470 



^p id 

NAME OF UNION -g^ Location Name of Secretary jiS 

So « 

Mailers' Union 8 Denver F. R. Smith 25 

Machinists' International Associa- ^ 

tlon 47 Denver George S. Wells , 



Machinists' International Associa- 
tion IS Pueblo W. O. Benner 



Machinists' International Associa- v .«► 

tlon 612 Salida G. H. Jones '^ ** 

Machinists' International Associa- 
tion 256 Colo. City Roy Love 

Machinists' International Associa- 
tion 289 La Junta Oliver Phares j 
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TABULATION OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS IN COLORADO— CowMnwed. 



NAME OF UNION 



%4^ 

.o_ Location 

5^5 . 



a.- 

Name of Secretary S3 



Mattress and Bedding Workers' 
Union 



Mattress 
Union . 



and Bedding Workers' 



Mattress Makers' Union 

Meat Cutters' and Butchers* Union 
Meat Cutters' and Butchers' Union 

Musicians' <LJnion 

Musicians' Union 

Musicians' Union 



208 Denver Daniel Ryan 

284 Pueblo George M. Beaman 

75 Denver Ferman Mock 

115 Pueblo John Hudson 

158 Colo. Springs J. W. Decker J 

20 Denver A. W. White 

68 Pueblo James D. Berne 

49 Cripple Creek D. H. Cordier 



Musicians' Union 154 Colo. Springs H.P.Robinson 

Musicians' Union, A. L. U 258 Grand Junction... W. D. Johnson 

Musicians' Union, A. F. of L 104 Grand Junction... John Brainard 



Musicians' Union 



189 Leadvllle Carl Stoll 



Musicians' Union 136 Trinidad J. E. Lewark 



Musicians' Union 

Ornamental Iron Workers' Union.. 
Printing Press Assistants' Union... 



240 Ouray J. E. Cummins 

40 Denver Nathan Hubbard 

14 Denver Fred Harrington 



Paper Mill Workers' Union 188 Denver M. L. Blanford 

Printing Pressmen's Union 40 Denver E. C. Evans 

Printing Pressmen's Union 83 Cripple Creek... Clarence Br>'ant 

Plumbers* Laborers' and Drain 
Layers' Union 



81 



34 



1 
}-185 



578 



59 
48 
40 



•|U 



1 Denver Al B. Houton 

Paper Makers' Union Denver. A. Thomas 

Plasterers' Union 32 Denver R. A. Walker 

Plasterers* Union 58 Pueblo John Sutton 

Plasterers' Union 149 Colo. Springs Wallace Martin 

Plasterers' Union 180 Canon City C. M. Mitchell J 



84 
82 

)■ 258 
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TABULATION OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS IN COLORADO— Continued. 



NAME OF UNION 



4 



■ 

I 

8 . 
Location Name of Secretary £B 

■3" 



Painters' and Paper Hangers' 
Union 

Painters* and Paper Hangers' 
Union 

Painters' and Paper Hangers* 
Union 606 Leadville 



o 



79 Denver G. D. Brlcker 

175 Florence Paul Hoyt 

B. F. Ives 



Painters* and Paper Hangers' 
Union 668 Loreland... Frank H. Puntenney 



Painters' and Paper Hangers' 
Union 

Painters' and Paper Hangers' 



Union 



Painters' and Paper Hangers' 



Union 



802 Pueblo E. D. Masterson 



40 Victor Joseph Storms 



601 Cripple Creek H. T. Field 



Painters' and Paper Hangers' 
Union 171 Colo. Springs John H. Fowler 



Painters' and Paper Hangers' 
Union 280 Canon City. 



.A. D. Morrison 



Painters' and Paper Hangers' 
Union 

Photo Engravers' Union 

Plumbers' Union 

Plumbers' Union 



891 



280 Boulder Thomas J. Folawn ^ 

18 Denver F. H. Shelrock 

8 Denver Fred Barker ^ 

20 Pueblo F. N. Lindell ' 



35 



275 



Plumbers' Union 68 Colo. Springs... Joseph Chadbum j 

Pattern Makers' Union 1 Denver Charles T. Wallis 

Postofflce Clerks' Association 26 Denver J. J. Costello 

Postofflce Clerks' Association 897 Pueblo A. C. Glenn 

Postofflce Clerks' Association 917 Colo. Springs.... William F. Hart 

Postofflce Clerk's Association 865 Victor Paul J. Howes 

Postofflce Clerks* Association Ft. Collins John L. Aukney 

Railway Car Men of America 20 Trinidad J. E. Casey 



f" 



86 
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TABULATION OP LABOR ORGANIZATIONS IN COLORADO-^ o'ntinued. 



NAME OF UNION 



Retail Clerks' Internationa] P. A... 

Retail Clerk's Inlf-rnalioiial P. A... 

Retail Clerks' International P. A... 

Retail Clerks' International P. A... 

Retail Clerks' International P. A... 

Retail Clerks' International P. A... 

Retail Clerks' International P. A... 

Retail Clerks' International P. A... 

Retail Clerks* International P. A... 

Retail Clerks' International P. A... 

Retail Clerks* International P. A... 

Retail Clerks' International P. A... 

Retail Clerks' International P. A... 

Retail Clerks' International P. A... 

Retail Clerks' International P. A... 

Sewer Pipe, Tile and Brick Makers' 
Union 



^1 

^3 
150 
124 

7 
167 

99 
866 

24 
346 
503 
469 
808 
244 
666 
299 
694 



u 
i 

Location Name of Secretary %'^ 

s 

EH 



Cripple Creek Louis B. Olson 

Victor C. M. Tully 

Denver Sam Sellers 

Colo. Springs H. E. Hales 

Aspen J. M. Silver 

Trinidad Hersh Kotz 

Pueblo J. W. Shirely 

Leadville T. F. Cahill 

Colo. City Sam Palk 

Canon City.... Harry W. Coombs 
Grand Junct'n. A. R. Richardson 

Salida C. K. Hampson 

Ft. Collins Allie F. Leonard 

Florence P. S. Shear 

Lafayette John M. Stoiber •> 

Denver J. A. Qingling 



204ft. 



Stenographers' and Typewriters' 
Union 

Stereotypers' and Electrotypers' 
Union 



211 Denver Virginia Paelen 



S0« 



100' 



Stone Masons' Union... 

Stone Mason's Union... 

Stone Masons' Union... 

Stone Cutters* Union**. 

Stone Cutters' Union**. 

Stone Cutters' Union**. 






17S 



Sheet Metal, Tin, Iron and Cornice 
Workers* Union 

Sheet Metal, Tin, Iron and Cornice 
Workers' Union 

Sheet Metal, Tin, Iron and Cornice 



Workers' Union 



13 Denver Roy Gfmieng 3ft 

1 Denver Robert Anderson '1 

8 Pueblo E. Ranaux 

2 Colo. Springs.. C. A. Speckerman 

— Denver George Dunse "] 

— Pueblo Wm. McMurphy Y 195- 

.... Colo. Springs Thomas Monroe J 

90 Cripple Creek H. F. Monk 

107 Colo. Springs J. C. Wilder 

9 Denver R. A. Spangellberger 



Sheet Metal, Tin, Iron and Cornice 
Workers* Union 

Sheet Metal, Tin. Iron and Cornice 
Workers' Union 

Steam Fitters' and Helpers' Union 



1 Pueblo T. H. Dennis 



y 296 



256 Trinidad C. A. West , 

43 Denver Frank M. Fiske 60 



**Branch. 
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NAME OP UNION 



. fi 






L 


"SS 






2 








H 


£'3 


Location 


Name of Secretary 


2? 


3g 






s 


^J 






^ 



steam Engineers' Union. 
Steam Engineers' Union. 



1 Denver R. G. Moser 

21 Pueblo J. W. Brown 

Steam Engineers' Union 197 Colo. Springs J. A. HoiC 

Street Railway Employes' Union.... 19 Colo. Springs C. R. Thompson 

Structural Iron Workers' Union*... 24 Denver O. M. Ross 

Tailors' Union, Journeymen 3 ' Denver George Anderson 

Tailors' Union, Journeymen 21 Leadville Wm. Schneider 

Tailors' Union, Journeymen 102 Pueblo Arthur Wise 

Tailors' Union, Journeymen 150 Colo. Springs Levi Bodle 

Tailors' Union, Journeymen 269 Ouray Albert Lochel 

Tailors' Union, Journeymen 280 Victor A. J. Downey 

Tailors' Union, Journeymen 299 Tellurlde F. W. Tahnk 

Team Drivers' and Helpers' Union 1 Florence E. R. Miller 



Team Drivers' and Helpers* Union 
Team Drivers' and Helpers' Union 
Team Drivers' and Helpers' Union 
Team Drivers' and Helpers' Union 
Team Drivers' and Helpers* Union 

Team Owners' Union « 

Typographical Union, International 
Typographical Union, International 
Typographical Union, International 
Typographical Union, International 
Typographical Union, International 
Typographical Union, International 
Typographical Union, International 
Typographical Union, International 
Typographical Union, International 
Typographical Union, International 
Typographical Union, International 
Typographical Union, International 

Newspaper Writers' Union 

Tile Setters' Union 



194 Denver Wm. Roberts 

431 Trinidad .•. J. E. Pitt 

149 Pueblo Emll Hof nagle 

299 Colo. Springs W. H. Snyder 

1 Canon City E. S. Dembor 

1 Denver D. J. Campbell 

426 Canon City W. H. Hodges 

82 Colo. Springs H. A. Johnson 

49 Denver P. C. Birdsall 

373 Durango C. E. Donnelly 

379 Florence L. A. Hutton 

292 Grand June C. E. Dougherty 

179 Leadville M. V. Devor 

476 SUverton C. L. Vallton 

477 Tellurlde L. C. McShane 

175 Pueblo Sherman Fosdlck 

434 Trinidad J. A. Campbell 

275 Victor.... E. J. Downey 

8 Cripple Creek C. H. Anderson 

12 Denver Charles Sanderson 



♦This lodge, while located In Denver, has jurisdiction over all workmen 
employed at structural Iron and bridge work in the state, branches be- 
ing formed In other towns than the one holding charter. 



161 

75 
175 



y 317 



y 195 



75 



722 
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TABULATION OP LABOR ORGANIZATIONS IN COLORADO—(7on«int*e<J. 



NAME OP UNION 



oo 

op 

•S Location 

n 



i 

Name of Secretary S)2 

mm • 

o 



Theatrical Stage Employes' Union.. 
Theatrical Stage Employes' Union.. 
Theatrical Stage Employes' Union.. 
Theatrical Stage Employes' Union.. 



7 Denver John Williams 

47 Pueblo Paul Erdman 

52 Cripple Creek F. Chllcott 

62 Colo. Springs J.J.Henderson 



Tobacco Strippers' Union 10422 Denver Clara Lindsey 

Upholsterers' Union 22 Denver George Eppich 



Wood Workers' Union. 
Wood Workers* Union. 



99 Colo. Springs T. S. Marble 



Wood Csu^ers' Union Denver R. J. Moffatt 

Wholesale Grocery Employes* 
Union 201 Denver George L. Ackerman 

Wood, Wire and Metal Workers' 
Union 68 Denver Prank Mahoney 

Wheel Workers' Union 226 Denver N. Narboon 

Total number of unions, exclusive of railroad unions 872 

Membership 42,440 



' 115 

22 
82 



3 Denver B. P. Rhein 1 



; 



407 
15 

42 

70 
88 



RAILROAD ORGANIZATIONS IN COLORADO. 



NAME OP UNION 



%4^ 

o® 



Location 



u 

i 

Name of Secretary *s*s 



^3 



Conductors, Order of Railway 875 

Conductors, Order of Railway 244 

Conductors, Order of Railway 63 

Conductors, Order of Railway 44 

Conductors, Order of Railway 325 

Conductors, Order of Railway 252 

Conductors, Order of Railway 36 

Conductors, Order of Railway 132 

Conductors, Order of Railway 247 



Canon City Wm. McDole 

Colo. Springs W. S. Steele 

Durango R. A. Lowe 

Denver Henry W. Bartlett 

Grand June J. E. Ryan 

Leadville L. J. Cummlngs 

Pueblo R. A. Heath 

Sallda D. P. Cook 

Trinidad George C. Boteman 



s 



I- 785 
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TABULATION OP LABOR ORGANIZATIONS IN COLORADO— Continued. 
RAILROAD ORGANIZATIONS IN COLORADO— ConcZwded. 



NAME OF UNION 



op 

Is 



id 
Location Name of Secretary ig^ 



Enffineers, Bro. of Locomotive 515 Basalt A. M. Datilelson 

Encrlneers, Bro. of Locomotive 885 Colo. City Rob*t C. Brockle 

EnfiTlneers. Bro. of Locomotive 186 Denver A. H. Scott 

Engineers, Bro. of Locomotive 461 Denver William Jenness 

Engrlneers, Bro. of Locomotive 545 Canon City Qeorge E. Korn 

Engineers, Bro. of Locomotive 488 Grand Junction O. A. Olson 

En^neers, Bro. of Locomotive 606 La Junta Harry E. Cox 

Engineers, Bro. of L6comotlve 268 LeadvlIIe George McGonlgal 

Engineers, Bro. of Locomotive 661 Mlnturn E. J. McElnlght 

Engineers, Bro. of Locomotive 29 Pueblo J. E. Miles 

Engineers, Bro. of Locomotive 199 Sallda A. F. Duey 

Engineers, Bro. of Locomotive 490 Trinidad J. P. Farrell 

BMremen, Bro. of Locomotive 60S Basalt A. R. McLean 

Firemen, Bro. of Locomotive 488 Canon City Grant Dickenson 

Firemen, Bro. of Locomotive 218 ' Colo. City C. N. Snyder 

Firemen, Bro. of. Locomotive 266 Como F. J. Parlln 

Firemen, Bro. of Locomotive 77 Denver J. A. Rymer 

Firemen, Bro. of Locomotive 278 Denver John Toole 

Firemen, Bro. of Locomotive 640 Denver G. B. .Williamson 

Firemen, Bro. of Locomotive 694 Grand Junction J. L. Miller 

Firemen, Bro. of Locomotive 828 La Junta C. H. Chambers 

Firemen, Bro. of Locc/motlve 196 LeadvlIIe Albert Haggbloom 

Firemen. Bro. of Locomotive 828 Mlnturn J. M. Hutchinson 

Firemen, Bro. of Locomotive 69 Pueblo G. L. Harmon 

Firemen, Bro. of Locomotive 244 Pueblo C. E. Ketchum 

Firemen. Bro. of Locomotive 480 Rico E. M. Clark 

B*lremen, Bro. of Locomotive 140 Sallda J. R. Rawlings 

Firemen, Bro. of Locomotive 844 Trinidad H. S. Sechrist 



Switchmen's Union of North Amer- 
ica 

Switchmen's Union of North Amer- 
ica 

Switchmen's Union of North Amer- 
ica 



86 Denver J. A. Healy 

49 Pueblo E. L. Brown 

46 Colo. City F. L. Kaysbler 
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TABULATION OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS IN COLORADO—Continited. 



NAME OF UNION 



TelegrapherSt Order of Railway.,., 
Telegrraphers, Order of Railway... 
Telesrraphers, Order of Railway... 

Trainmen, Bro. of Railway 

Trainmen, Bro. of Railway 

Trainmen, Bro. of Railway 

Trainmen, Bro. of Railway 

lYalnmen, Bro. of Railway 

Trainmen, Bro. of Railway 

Trainmen. Bro. of Railway 

Trainmen, Bro. of Railway 

Trainmen, Bro. of Railway 

Trainmen, Bro. of Railway 

Trainmen's Union, Electrical 



n 



77 

81 

48 

401 

406 

80 

446 

348 

220 

82 

464 

SI 

193 

1 



Location 



Name of Secretary 



Denver A. B. Haines 

Woodland P'k, B. A. Beckenstein 

Pueblo L. H. Woolsey 

Alamosa G. B. Cole 

Colo. City S. P. Grey 

Denver G. W. Stage 

Denver C. O. Rowley 

Grand Junction... J. L. Montague 

Leadville J. E. Thompson 

Pueblo J. C. Ball 

Rico Robert P. Heyer 

Salida J. R. Dougher 

Trinidad.'. H. L. Goodloe 

Cripple Creek. . . . .S. L. Atkinson 



I 

0) 

« a 
^« 

o 



^ 400 



y 812 



67 



SUMMARY. 

Total number of railroad organizations 54 

Total membership of railroad organisations 4.506 
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TABULATION OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS IN COLORADO— Concluded. 

REPRESENTATIVE BODIES. 

TRADES AND LABOR ASSEMBLIES, BUILDINQ TRADES COUNCILS, ETC., I/>CATED IN 
THE DIFFERENT TOWNS THROUGHOUT THE STATE. 



NAME. 
Denver Federation of Labor. 
Buildiner Trades' Council 



Trades and Labor Assembly (Unincor- 
porated) 

Trades and Labor Assembly (Incorpo- 
rated) 

Allied Printing Trades Council 

District Union No. 3, A. L. U 

District Trades and Labor Assembly 

Building Trades Executive Board 

Trades and Labor Assembly 

Building Trades' Council 

Federated Trades* Council 

Building Trades' Council 

Trades and Labor Assembly 

Trades and Labor Assembly 

Trades and Labor Assembly 

Trades and Labor Assembly 



Location Name of Secretary 

Denver E. M. Osborne 

Denver '...R. J. Moffatt 

Denver John L. Compton 

Denver George Anderson 

Denver Harvey E. Garman 

Denver A. £. Anderson 

Cripple Creek R. E. Crosky 

Cripple Creek P. N. McPhee 

PuebJo Robert Reed 

Pueblo C. E. Emery 

Colo. Springs Kate Smith 

Colo. Springs George Lohman 

Leadville Frank Lano 

Canon City C. C. Hopkins 

Trinidad C. H. Ausburg 

Florence Lynn Smith 



GENERAL RECAPITULATION. 

Number Total 

ORGANIZATIONS IN COLORADO. in Membership 

State. in State. 

Trades Assemblies, Building Trades Councils, etc 16 

Labor Unions 372 42,M0 

Railroad organizations 54 4,506 

Total 426 47.446 

Estimated number belonging to more than one organiza- 
tion 500 

Total membership in state 46,946 

Trades Assemblies. Building Trades Councils, etc.. are made up of delegates 

from local unions, and their membership is included in the totals reported by 
the several unions given in the tables. i 
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ANALYSIS OF THE TABLES. 

■ 

The tabulation of the labor organizations of Colorado, 
as given in the preceding pages, is undoubtedly the most 
thorough and complete that has ever been compiled in this 
state. A great deal of time has been expended in gathering 
the data necessary for the preparation of these tables, and 
they may be relied upon as being substantially accurate. In 
the case of international unions having a considerable number 
of locals in the state, the statistical information, membership, 
etc., was obtained directly from the general secretary. This 
applied to the railroad organizations, carpenters, painters, 
tailors, retail clerks, miners and several others. In the case 
of unions not reached through the national office, the data 
was secured from the secretaries of the locals, and from other 
sources that were known to be reliable. 

In the last report from this office, the prediction was 
made, in commenting upon the organization of labor, that 
the next two years would be marked by a very large increase 
in the membership of the labor unions in this state. This 
prediction has been more than confirmed. Never before 
has the interest in the subject been so intense, and the work- 
ing classes so fully realized the benefits to be secured through 
organized effort as at present. Not only have the labor 
unions of the state been added to by a large number of new 
ones, and numerically by an increase of 18,000 members, but 
the movement has broadened and deepened, every lodge room 
has been turned into a lyceum for the discussion of practical 
questions. Not so romantic, perhaps, as the academic groves 
where the Grecian seekers after truth gathered about the 
old-time philosophers, but more in accord with that keen 
spirit of inquiry and investigation that is among the most 
hopeful signs of the times. 

The last two years have been marked by great activity 
in the ranks 6t labor, trade unions have increased their mem- 
bership and influence as never before. Trades and occupa- 
tions never before organized have come into line. The feel- 
ing that it is necessary to make a secret of membership no 
longer obtains, except in the Colorado Fuel and Iron fields 
of southern Colorado. 

Colorado easily stands at the head of the column of 
states as the state having the largest percentage of its wage 
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workers enrolled in the ranks of organized labor. The craft 
most completly organized in the state is that of the printers. 
There are very few members of this craft who are not mem- 
bers of the Typographical Union and in good standing. The 
unions of the cigarmakers, and their methods of conducting 
the affairs of their craft, dispensing benefits, etc., is recog- 
nized by all as being very nearly perfect, and as furnishing 
a model after which many other unions have followed. While 
but four unions of cigarmakers are to be found in the state, 
their jurisdiction extends throughout its borders, and com- 
paratively few scab cigarmakers find employment. 

In 1888, when the first census of the labor unions of 
Colorado was taken by Commissioner Driscoll, there w^ere 
112 unions in the state, with a membership of 8,894. This 
included 43 assemblies of the Knights of Labor, with a mem- 
* bership of 3,865. The Grange at that time had 85 lodges, with 
a membership of 2,390. In 1892, four years later, when the 
second enumeration was made, the membership had increased 
to 15,789. In September and October, 1900, the third com* 
pilation showed 283 unions, including the 51 railroad organ- 
izations, with a total membership of 28,089. 

In 1902 there are 426 unions in the state, with an ag- 
gregate membership of 46,946. The Federal Labor Unions 
are composed, in the main, of an unclassed body of men and 
women. Every working person, of whatever craft or calling, 
is eligible to membership in these unions. If there be a union 
of his own craft in the town in which he lives, he must keep 
a paid-up working card in it, in order to maintain his stand- 
ing in the Federal Labor Union. These unions are usually 
organized when there is not a sufficient number of members 
of one craft or calling to maintain an organization, but by 
combining all of the different crafts that can be secured, a 
good working union can be maintained. There are 16 of these 
unions in Colorado. There are a number of workmen who 
maintain membership in more than one union, and conse- 
quently are enumerated twice in the tabulation. There is no 
way of determining with exactness how many there are of 
this class, but the number is not large, and 500 is probably 
a generous estimate of it. An allowance of this number has 
been made. 

In making up the tables, Denver was found to have 104 
unions, with a membership of 12,617. The Cripple Creek 
district has 39 unions, with a total of 5,327 members. Pueblo^ 
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has 49 unions, with 3,248 members. Colorado Springs takes 
fourth place, with 36 unions, having a membership of 2,836. 

The Cripple Creek district, which includes Victor, Gold- 
field, Altman and all the other camps in the vicinity, is the 
best organized section of Colorado, and has the largest pro- 
portion of its wage workers enrolled upon the books of. its 
labor organizations. There are very few workmen in this 
district, no matter what their employment, who do not carry 
a union card. 

There is no way of determining the exact percentage of 
the wage workers of the state who are members of labor 
unions. A careful estimate which is approximately correct 
would place it at about 35 per cent. 

The retail clerks have made remarkable progress in the 
organization of their craft during the last two years. Their 
membership in the state has been more than doubled, having 
been increased from 805 to' 2,098. The retail clerks during 
this biennial period have improved the condition of their 
membership in a way that is of inestimable benefit to them, 
by firmly fixing the 6 o'clock closing rule in many of the 
cities and towns. 

The railroad organizations have increased their number 
of locals in the state from 51 to 54 since the last report. 
The aggregate membership, however, of the railroad brother- 
hoods have increased from 3,621 to 4,506. 

The largest union in the state is Victor Miners' Union 
No. 32, with a membership of nearly 1,400. The second in 
size is Carpenters' Union No. 55, of Denver, with nearly 1,100 
members. 

At the present time Charles Robb, of Chicago, general 
organizer of the National Team Drivers of America,^ is 
in the city of Denver, engaged in the work of organizing the 
teamsters. He has several unions of teamsters in process 
of organization, and intends to make a tour of the state 
and organize the teamsters in all the cities of Colorado. Mr. 
Robb has had considerable experience in the work as an or- 
ganizer, and will no doubt very largely increase the member- 
ship of his organization before he leaves the state. 
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PROGRESS OF THE ORGANIZATION OF LABOR IN 

THE CRIPPLE CREEK DISTRICT. 

From the time that the towns and mining camps compris- 
ing the Cripple Creek district first began this locality has 
forged to the front as having a larger percentage of its work- 
ing class enrolled in the ranks of organized labor than in any 
other part of the state. This not only applies to miners living 
in the district, but to an even greater extent to the members 
of other crafts. 

At the beginning of this biennial period, while only about 
24 or 25 per cent, of the wage workers of the state w^ere mem- 
bers of organized labor, fully 70 per cent, of those living in 
the Cripple Creek district were- members of labor unions. 
Owing to the influx of miners from unorganized sections, the 
miners' unions throughout the district during the summer of 
1901 found themselves with about 65 per cent, of the miners 
of the camp included in their membership. 

Inasmuch as it was organization which had kept up the 
priceof labor, the union minersdetermined,asotherand weaker 
crafts had done previously, that all the miners employed in 
the mines of the district should be unionized. They were 
really forced to do this by a knowledge of the fact that with- 
out such thorough organization their class would be helpless 
in dealing with their employers. The purpose of the union 
being to promote and advance the interests of all members 
of the craft, it was only considered just and proper that each 
one should contribute his proportionate share of the neces- 
sary expense incident to the maintenance of the organization. 
The non-unionist received the same wages as did his unionist 
brother, and would continue to do so as long as the union 
maintained its influence. 

In the summer of this year, 1901, a circular issued by the 
District Executive Board of the Western Federation of Min- 
ers was quite generally distributed throughout the district, 
serving notice upon all non-union miners that they must join 
some one of the local miners' unions in the district before 
September 15 or they would be treated as scabs. There was 
in this notice nothing which could be construed to mean that 
there was any intention upon the part of the union miners to 
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declare a strike, nothing in fact which gave any evidence of 
unkindly feeling toward the mine owners. Indeed, the circu- 
lar was not addressed to the mine owners at all. It was 
simply an urgent appeal to those miners who were outside the 
pale of organization inviting them to membership. Notwith- 
standing the repeated declarations on the part of miners' 
union officials that there was no grievance against the mine 
owners that would justify a strike, and that none was contem- 
plated, the report was industriously circulated that there 
would be one on the 15th of September. During the interval 
between the issuance of the circular referred to and the 15th 
of September the district was very carefully canvassed, moral 
suasion being used to convince the non-unionist as to what 
was' his plain duty. These men, many of whom were really 
union men in principle, and were no doubt somewhat 
ashamed of having received the benefits of organization with- 
out having contributed to its support, paid attention to the 
request of the Executive Committee, sent in their applica- 
tions for membership and were initiated. 

During the six weeks between the 1st of August and 15th 
of September more than 1,500 miners joined the Victor, Ana- 
conda, Cripple Creek and Altman unions. Upon the whole, 
the conduct of the union miners was above reproach. One or 
two acts of violence was committed upon non-union men, 
probably by over-zealous union miners. These acts were 
promptly repudiated by the organizations in appropriate res- 
olutions. It is well understood by all who have had experi- 
ence in times like these how difficult it is to keep a large body 
of men in such perfect control that there will be absolutely 
no lawlessness. 

The following official circular was sent out, which is self- 
explanatory : 

Cripple Creek, Colo., September 14. 

Owing to the feeling at present prevailing in the Cripple Creek 
district, we deem it our duty to the public to notify them that we have 
successfully accomplished the object of our unionizing circular. From 
reports from the canvassers, which we have Just completed, we find that 
with very few exceptions, the men working in and around the mines, mills 
and power plants of the district have either affiliated themselves with 
some union of the federation or have signified their intention to do so in 
the near future. In the face of some little opposition from certain 
quarters, we find that the men of manhood have decency enough to 
respond to our appeal. 
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Having accomplished our object, it would seem reasonable to sup- 
pose that there shall be no trouble so far as we are concerned. Should 
those who refuse to Join our union not do so in the future, we desire to 
say that it is our intention to advertise them in all the unions of the 
federation as men opposed to union principles; in short, as scabs. Among 
the unions of the federation of this district there is a general feeling of 
satisfaction and rejoicing over our success. We desire to say at this 
time that its executive Board condemns most emphatically the outrages 
recently committed, whether by union or non-union men, and we brand 
the insinuation that the union of the district was responsible for this 
outrage as a lie out of the whole cloth, hung up from a brand rendered 
impure by an immoral atmosphere, and hung up for the sole purpose 
of destroying the prestige which the union men of the district have 
attained by a conscientious devotion to business-like methods in conduct- 
ing union affairs. 

We also desire at this time to extend our thanks to the different 
mine owners and superintendents and to the press of the district and 
state for the assistance rendered and courteous treatment at all times 
offered. 

THE CRIPPLE CREEK DISTRICT EXECUTIVE BOARD 
OF THE WESTERN FEDERATION OF MINERS. 
By JOHN CURRY, President, 
C. W. RORKE, Secretary and Treasurer, 
J. N. JARVIS, No. 32, 
JOE LYNCH, No. 19, 
B. J. CAMPBELL, No. 40, 

Members of the Executive Board. 

At the present writing the Cripple Creek district is prac- 
tically union throughout, with only a very small percentage 
of the miners and other wage-workers who are not members 
of the union of their craft. The Federal Labor unions in the 
district included those workmen who have no craft organi- 
zation of their own. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



WAGES IN COLORADO. 

From the time that the first settlers made their home in 
this state it has been known, not only within the borders of 
our own country, but throughout the world, as a state where 
good wages are paid. The tendency has always been in the 
direction of high wages; never to the opposite. The vast 
areas of unappropriated coal, mineral and agricultural lands 
enabled the ranchman and the miner to find a fruitful field 
upon which to exercise his industry and receive a substantial 
reward for his toil. By constantly passing from the employ 
of another to the position of becoming his own employer, the 
incentive to ambition and industry was maintained, the sur- 
plus in the labor market was kept down, and the wages of 
labor was kept up. The precedent of high wages was thus set 
in the pioneer days, when industrial development was in the 
formative period. With the increase of population came the 
growth of manufactures and the diversification of industry. 
With the influx of labor drawn here by high wages and better 
opportunities for self -employment came the inevitable opera- 
tion of the.law of supply and demand, the tendency to a sur- 
plus in the labor market, and a reduction in the compensation 
of labor. This tendency to a lowering of the wages of labor 
was accentuated, no doubt, by the appropriation of unused 
natural opportunities, thus limiting the chance of the work- 
man going into business for himself and becoming his own 
employer as of yore. 

In opposition to the trend of wages to decrease has been 
exerted the powerful influence of the labor unions, unques- 
tionably the most potent factor by far in our industrial life, 
by way of maintaining the higher wage scale, reducing the 
hours of labor, and improving the condition in accordance 
with which the working classes perform their labor. Against 
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the tendency of wages to decrease, unionism here in Colo- 
rado has exerted a strong and constantly growing influence. 

The average rate of wages paid has not been subjected 
to any noticeable change during the last two years. So far 
as a change in the current rate of wages has been effected 
during this biennial period, it has been in the direction of 
an increase rather than a decrease. 

Employment in the building trades in the cities of Den- 
ver, Pueblo, Colorado Springs, and in most of the towns in 
the valleys has been fairly regular throughout the years 
1901-02. In the mining camps work among craftsmen con- 
nected with these trades has been quiet both seasons, not 
to say exactly dull. These trades are well organized in 
nearly all the towns and camps and in a few exceptions 
may be said to have the 8-hour work dav firmlv established. 
The wages of carpenters, painters, bricklayers,'^hod carriers, 
plumbers, and other craftsmen working on buildings in pro- 
cess of erection has in no case suffered a decrease during 
the last two years. The 12-hour work day still applies to a 
large number of the employes of the smelters in all parts of 
the state. In the immediate future the smelting industry 
will no doubt be placed on an 8-hour basis. 

The fame of the climate of Denver and the valley towns 
as a cure for consumption and kindred diseases has induced 
large numbers of men and women afflicted with these dis- 
eases to come here with the hope of recovering their health. 
Being without means and anxious to find employment that 
will enable them to pay their way, they seek situations as 
bookkeepers, clerks, and other kinds of light labor, working 
for whatever wages they can get. This has the effect of 
keeping the wages of those who seek employment in these 
lines much lower than is the wages paid to mechanics. The 
price of labor in the mountain towns is not affected to any 
appreciable extent by this class, as they rarely wish to live 
in a high altitude. 

Among the more poorly paid class of laborers in the 
state are the girls who work in the department stores of 
Denver. Their wages are very small, and it certainly re- 
quires the exercise of rigid economy to live. Probably the 
best paid class of female labor in the state are those who 
engage at domestic service. There is an active demand for 
competent domestics. The wages paid are from |15.00 to 
130.00 per month, room and board included. 
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SCHEDULE OF WAGES PAID IN COLORADO. 
OCCUPATION Rate 

Awning Makers I 2.25 to I 2.76 

Bakers 12.00 to 25.00 

Barbers 12.00 to 25.00 

Bindery Girls 7.00 to 10.00 

Blacksmiths 2.25 to 4.00 

Blacksmiths' Helpers 1.50 to 2.60 

Boiler Makers 2.75 to 4.00 

Boot and Shoe Makers 2.75 to 3.50 

Book Binders 18.00 to 26.00 

Brewery Workmen 2.50 to 3.25 

Brick Layers 4.50 to 6.00 

Brick Moulders 3,00 to 4.00 

Brickyard Laborers 1.75 to 3.00 

Broom Makers 1.50 to 2.50 

Butchers • 12.00 to 20.00 

Bar Tenders 12.00 to 30.00 

Brakemen 65.00 to 90.00 

Carpenters 2.75 to 4.00 

Cabinet Makers 2.50 to 4.00 

Candy Makers 1.00 to 5.00 

Coal Miners 2.50 to 4.00 

Carriage Makers 2.50 to 3.25 

Carriage Trimmers 2.50 to 3.25 

Cigar Makers 12.00 to 22.00 

Carriage Painters 2.25 to 4.00 

Cooks (with meals) 12.00 to 26.00 

Coopers 2.50 to 3.00 

Cornice Makers 2.50 to 3.25 

Cowboys (with board) 25.00 to 35.00 

Conductors (street car) 1.75 to 2.50 

Civil Engineers 8.00 to 15.00 

Chambermaids (with board and room) — 12.00 to 25.00 

Drug Clerks , 12.00 to 22.60 

Dentists 8.00 to 20.00 

Electricians 65.00 to 85.00 

Electrical Workers 3.60 to 4.25 

Factory Operatives 2. 40 to 15.00 

Farm Hands (with board) 15.00 to 25.00 



Time 

Per day 

Per week 

Per week 

Per week 

Per day 

Per day 

Per day 

Per day 

Per week 

Per day 

Per day 

Per day 

Per day 

Per day 

Per week 

Per week 

Per month 

Per day 

Per day 

Per day 

Per day 

Per day 

Per day 

Per week 

Per day 

Per week 

Per d«^y 

Per day 

Per month 

Per day 

Per day 

Per month 

Per we^ 

Per week 

Per month 

Per day 

Per week 

Per month 
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SCHEDULE OP WAGES PAID IN COLORADO-~Conttntted. 

OCCUPATION Rate 

Gas and Steam Fitters 3.60 to 4.00 

Grocery Clerks 8.00 to 17.60 

Gralners 4.00to 6.00 

Granite Cutters 4.00 

Gardeners (with board) 20.00 to 30.00 

Glass Blowers 6.00 to 10.00 

Glaziers 8.00to 8.60 

Gkurment Workers 6.60 to 9.00 

Harness Makers 2.26 to 3.26 

Hatters 2,50to 3.25 

Hod Carriers 2.60 to 4.00 

Horse Shoers 2.60 to 3.26 

House Maids (with board and room) 15.00 to 26.00 

House Painters 3.00 to 4.00 

Iron Moulders 3.26 to 4.00 

Job Pressmen 13.00 to 18.00 

Janitors 30.00 to 60.00 

Jewelers 3.00 to 4.60 

Line Men 2.86 to 8.20 

Laundry Girls 4.00 to 9.00 

Laundry Men 8.00 to 16.00 

Linotypers 21.00 to 80.00 

LIthosrraphers 16.00to 2L00 

Locksmiths 2.60 to 8.25 

Locomotive Engineers 100.00 to 160.00 

Lathers 8.00to 4.00 

Laborers 1.50 to 2.60 

Locomotive Firemen 66.00 to 100.00 

Marble Cutters and Polishers 4.00 

Milliners 7.50 to 15,00 

Millers 12.00to 16.00 

Millers' Helpers 1.60to 2.00 

Machine Wood Workers 2.75 to 3.25 

Machinists 2.50 to 8.60 

Miners. Metalliferous 2.50to 4.00 (av. abt. $8) Per day 

Mailers, Newspaper 15.00 to 20.00 Per week 

Meat Cutters 15.00 to 22.60 Per week 

Musicians 3.00 to 5.00 Per day 



Time 

Per day 

Per week 

Per day 

Per day 

Per month 

Per day 

Per day 

Per week 

Per day 

Per day 

Per day 

Per day 

Per month 

Per day 

Per day 

Per weA 

Per month 

Per day 

Per day 

Per wedc 

Per week 

Per week 

Per week 

Per day 

Per month 

Per day 

Per day 

Per month 

Per day 

Per week 

Per week 

Per day 

Per day 

Per day 
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SCHEDULE OF WAGES PAID IN COLORADO--Con«nttCd. 

OCCUPATION Rate Time 

Nurses, Trained 2.00 to 5.00 Per day 

Plasterers 3.00 to 4.26 Per day 

Printers 15.00to 30.00 Per week 

Plumbers 4.00to 4.50 Per day 

Printing Pressmen 21.00 to 25.00 Per week 

Press Assistants 12.00 to 17.75 Per week 

Photo Ensrravers 18.00 to 25.00 Per week 

Porters 5.00 to 10.00 Per week 

Pumpmen, in mines 3.50 to 4.50 Per day 

Paper Hangers 3.00 to 3.60 Per day 

Pullman Car Conductors 75.00 Per month 

Pattern Makers * 3.25 to 3.50 Per day 

Railroad Conductors 125.0U Per month 

Reporters, on dally papers 15.00 to 25.00 Per week 

Retail Clerks, dry goods 4.50 to 18.00 Per week 

Sign Painters 2.50 to 4.00 Per day 

Seamstresses 6.00 to 12.00 Per week 

Soap Makers 1.50 to 3.00 Per day 

Soap Makers' Helpers 1.00 to 1.60 Per day 

Saw Mill Men (with board) l.SOto 4.00 Per day 

Section Men 1.40 to 1.76 Per day 

Stage Emploj'es, Theatrical 10.00 to 20.00 Per week 

Stone Cutters 3.60 to 4.00 Per day 

Stone Masons 3.00 to 4.00 Per day 

Stationary Engineers 40.00 to 125.00 Per month 

Structural Iron Workers 2.20 to 2.60 Per day 

Stereotypers 21.00 to 30.00 Per week 

Stenographers 36.00 to 100.00 Per month 

Switchmen 65.00 to 75.00 Per month 

Smelter Men l.SOto 8.50 Per day 

Stable Men 35.00 to 50.00 Per month 

Tailoresses 10.00 to 18.00 Per week 

Tailors 13.00 to 25.00 Per week 

Telephone Girls 35.00 to 50.00 Per month 

Tile Setters 4.00 Per day 

Tinsmiths 2.50 to 4.00 Per day 

Teamsters 1.50 to 3.50 Per day 
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SCHEDULE OF WAGES PAID IN COLORADO— CancZuded. 

OCCUPATION Rate Time 

Typewriters 30.00 to 75.00 Per montlk 

Telegrraph Operators 50.00 to 80.00 Per montli 

Upholsterers 2.00 to 8.50 Per day- 
Walters (with meals) 4.00 to 17.50 Per we^ 

Waitresses (with meals) 4.00 to 15.00 Per week. 

Wood Workers 2.70 to 3.00 Per day 
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COLLECTION OF WAGES. 

In the act of March 24, 1887, creating the office of Bu- 
reau of Jiabor Statistics and defining the duties of the Com- 
missioner, the work of collecting wages for those who were 
unable to secure the payment of money due them for labor 
was not contemplated, and in no sense is such work made 
legally incumbent upon the official in charge. Custom, pre- 
cedent and a decent regard for those who make application 
for help renders it eminently proper to aJBEord them such as- 
sistance as the office is able to give. By far the larger number 
of those who apply to the office for aid and advice in col- 
lecting wages due them are very poor people, who can not 
aflford the expense of instituting legal proceedings to enforce 
collection. 

Nearly one-half of those who have filed claims are women. 
Of this class, domestics constitute by far the larger number. 
The disputes between the housemaids of Denver and their 
employing mistresses are very frequent, and sometimes they 
become quite acrimonious. Each case brought to the atten- 
tion of the office has been carefully investigated, a very large 
number of letters have been written, requesting a settlement, 
and many personal calls made upon the parties against 
whom complaints were filed. The efforts made to effect an 
amicable adjustment of the disputes were in the main fairly 
successful. When the disputants could be brought together 
at the office of the Commissioner, and the facts in the case 
gone over, a compromise was in many instances reached that 
was reasonably fair and just. 

During the year beginning November 1, 1900, and end- 
ing October 31, 1901, 589 claims for wages were filed in 
this office, representing an aggregate of $8,732.75. Of this 
amount, $4,912.50, or 56.25 per cent, of the amount claimed, 
were paid by the employers. For the year commencing No- 
vember 1, 1901, and closing October 31, 1902, 408 claims have 
been filed, representing a total of $4,694.50. Upon these 
claims, $2,128.25 have been paid, several of those filed in the 
month of October being as yet unsettled. 

In some cases investigated, the statement of the one fil- 
ing the complaint was found to be totally incorrect, and 
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no grievance at all existed. In other cases that came to the 
notice of the Commissioner, the manner in which very poor 
men and women were defrauded of wages was nothing short 
of robbery. When the employer absolutely refused to settle, 
there was nothing to do but refer the case to a lawyer. Be- 
ing without the necessary money to advance the required 
court expenses, the case usually ended without collection 
being made. The amounts involved in the cases brought to 
this ofBce are generally small, ranging, during the last two 
years, from 20 cents to |175.00. By far the larger number 
of the complaints filed are for sums less than $25.00, though 
sometimes the amount is considerably in excess of this sum. 
In a number of cases, a number of workmen who had been 
employed by one man filed individual complaints, aggregat- 
ing a considerable sum. Some of these claims were collected ; 
others were not. 

Several years ago a few public-spirited and kindly dis- 
posed gentlemen in Denver established a bureau for the pur- 
pose of collecting the wages of working men and women. This 
bureau employed, as attorney, John Hipp, a well-known law- 
yer of this city, to prosecute all claims found upon inves- 
tigation to be just, regardless of the amount involved. This 
movement was sustained by popular subscription and re- 
ceived the encouragement of Rev. Thomas Uzzell, Myron W. 
Reed, John Hipp and Hon. Henry R. Wolcott. The bureau 
lasted for two or three years, but, being deluged with busi- 
ness, went out of existence during the panic of 1893. Dur- 
ing its existence this bureau of justice was of great service 
to the working class of Denver. Many cases have been 
brought to the attention of the Commissioner of money col- 
lected through its agency that would otherwise have been 
lost by the person to whom it was due. While supposed to 
be supported by popular subscription, the Hon. Henry R. 
Wolcott contributed nearly all the money for the maintenance 
of the bureau while it existed. 

In the last report issued from this ofl&ce, that of 1899- 
1900, the recommendation was made to the legislature that 
a law be enacted making it a misdemeanor and punishable 
as such upon the part of an employer who hires workmen 
under misrepresentation as to his ability to pay them for 
their services, or who intentionally defrauds and cheats his 
employes. I would respectfully renew this recommendation 
to the Fourteenth General Assembly. The cases are quite 
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numerous of men employed in mines, sawmills and other 
places, only to find out, after months of service, that they are 
unable to secure payment of wages due. There ought to be 
some way of reaching cases of this kind by criminal process. 
The hotelkeeper is protected by having it made a criminal 
oflfense for a guest to secure board and lodging without money 
to pay for the same. The wages of the workmen certainly 
mean as much to him as does the hotel bill to the landlord, 
and should be deserving of at least equal protection. There 
is a class of employers, men and women, in this state, and 
a number of them in the city of Denver, who make it a busi- 
ness to cheat their employes, under one pretense or another, 
out of wages legitimately due them. To reach this class of 
employers a law of the kind referred to is required. 

At the present time the Commissioner has no legal au- 
thority to enforce the collection of wages due, no matter how 
firmly convinced he may be as to the justice of the claim ; he 
can do nothing except to exercise such moral suasion as he 
can bring to bear. Sometimes this is effective, and at other 
times it is of no avail whatever. I would earnestly recom- 
mend to the Fourteenth General Assembly that the act con- 
cerning this oflBce be so amended as to confer authority upon 
the Commissioner to institute legal process to enforce the 
collection of labor debts when an investigation has convinced 
him that the claim is just and the claimant is without means. 
Such authority to be exercised only after moral suasion has 
failed and all other methods been exhausted. It might very 
properly be made the duty of one of the assistants in the office 
of the Attorney General to furnish legal service in cases of 
this kind when called on by the Commisnioner. 

The fact that the labor bureau was vested with authority 
to act in cases where gross injustice had been perpetrated on 
men and women without means to protect themselves would, 
in and of itself, have a most excellent eJBEect upon unscrupu- 
lous employers. 
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PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN COLOKADO. 

The subject in ij^hich all classes of people are interested 
is the cost of living and the prices at which commodities are 
sold. This is especially true of the working class. As high 
or low wages are determined, not so much by the dollars and 
cents received by the wage earner for a given amount of labor, 
as by the quantity of commodities that he gets in exchange 
for his service through the agency of wages paid, the cost of 
living becomes one of especial importance to him. Because 
of the interest which attaches to this subject, tables have been 
prepared showing the prices at whiclj a large number of ar- 
ticles in general use were sold to consumers by the retail 
dealers in a number of counties throughout the state. 

These tables give the prices at which the commodities 
were sold May 1, 1902, in the first column, and May 1, 1900, 
in the second. The schedules giving a comparative statement 
of the cost of commodities in each county were carefully filled 
by one of the local merchants, who was considered reliable. 
The statement, as given by the local merchant in each county, 
was verified by intelligent wage earners, who were residents 
of the same county and familiar with the prices at which 
goods were sold. In several counties more than one state- 
ment was secured and the result as given in the table was 
reached by striking an average. Usually two or more mer- 
chants in the same county differed very slightly in their 
statements of prices. 

As a whole, the cost of living has very materially ad- 
vanced during the past two years, as will be seen by an ex- 
amination of the tables from different parts of the state. The 
most marked advance appears in the cost of meats of every 
kind, an article of food of prime necessity in every family. 
While a large number of commodities are sold at the same 
price in 1902 that they were two years previously, it will be 
found that such commodities do not enter largely into the 
average family consumption. The commodities most in use, 
with the exception of sugar, have experienced a decided ad- 
vance in price. It is no doubt conservative to estimate the 
cost of living throughout Colorado as having increased during 
the last two years at least 20 per cent. 
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AVBRAQB PRICE OF COMMODITIES IN ARAPAHOE COUNTY. 

1902 1900 

Beef, ribs, per pound 25c 20c 

Shoulder, per pound 15c 10c 

BolUnc: beef, per pound 8c to 10c 5c 

l^oln steak, per pound 25c ISc 

Porterhouse steak, per pound 30c 20c 

Short cuts, per pound * 25c 16c 

Round steak, per pound 15c 10c 

Flank steak, per pound 15c 12^ 

Mutton chops, per pound 25c 20c 

Lamb chops, per pound 30c 25c 

Veal cutlets, per pound 25c 20c 

Roast veal, per pound 22%c 20c 

Loin chops, per pound 20c IT^c 

Pork chops, per pound 16c 10c 

Pork sausagre, per pound 12%c 8c 

Hamburerer steak, per pound 12%c 8c 

Pickled tripe, per pound 10c 10c 

Lamb tongue, per pound 15c 12%c 

"Wienerwurst, per pound 12%c 8c 

Head cheese, per pound 12%c 8c 

Lard. 10-pound pall 15c 10c 

Flour, wheat, best, per 100 pounds $2.10 $1.85 

Flour, graham, per 100 pounds $2.00 $1.75 

Flour, rye. per 100 pounds $2.00 $1.85 

Flour, buckwheat, per 100 pounds $3.10 $2.90 

Dried peas, per pound 6c 5c 

Sugar, granulated, per pound 5c 6c 

Sugar, beet, per pound 5c 6c 

Sugar, loaf, per pound 7%c 8c 

Sugar, maple, per pound 15c lie 

Beans, California navy, per pound 5c 4c 

Beans. Lima, per pound 8c 7c 

Beans. Mexican, per pound 4c 3c 

Barley, per pound 4c 3c 

Rice, per pound 7Hc 6%c 

Sago, per pound 25c 25c 

Tapioca, per pound 8c 7c 

Macaroni, per pound 12%c 10c to 12c 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF COMMODITIES IN ARAPAHOE COUNTY— 

Continued, 

1902 1900 

Vermicelli, per pound 12%c 10c to 12Hc 

Noodles, per pound 10c 10c to 12%c 

Spaghetti, per pound 12%c 12%c 

Hominy, pearl, per pound 5c 4c 

Hominy, grita, per pound 5c Sc 

Bacon, per pound 20c 12%c 

Salt pork, per pound 15c , 10c 

Dried beef, per pound 30c 20c 

Ham. per pound 25c 18c 

Apples, evaporated, per pound 15c 10c 

Apricots, dried, per pound 15c 12%c 

Cherries, dried, per pound 25c 20c 

Currants, dried, per pound 12%c 10c 

Prunes, dried, per pound 5c to 16c 5c to 12%c 

Plums, pitted, per pound 12»^c 7c to 10c 

Nectarines, per pound 8 l-3c 10c 

Raspberries, black, per pound 35c 20c 

Dates, per pound 10c 7% to 10c 

Pigs, per pound 10c to 25c 10c to 25c 

Peaches, per pound 12%c to 17%c 10c tol7%c 

Citron peel, per pound IVAtC to 25c 17%c to 26c 

Raisins, per pound » 8c to 17Hc 6Hc to 15c 

Pears, per pound 12%c 10c to 15c 

Syrup, maple, per gallon SI. 25 11.15 

Cider, sweet, per gallon 30c 25c 

Comb honey 12%c 10c 

Syrup, golden dip, per gallon 65c 60c 

Milk, condensed. Eagle brand, per can 17%c IVAc 

Milk, assorted brands, per can 8 l-3c to JOc 8 l-3c to 10c 

Beef, canned, per 1-pound can 15c 10c 

Tongue, beef, per 1-pound can 30c 25c 

Chicken, boned, per 1-pound can 50c 50c 

Oysters, per 1-pound can 10c 8 i-3c 

Sardines, %-pound tins 5c to 25c 5c to 25c 

Herring 

Salmon, per can 10c to 16c lOc to 15c 

Trout, brook, fresh, per pound 25c 25c 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF COMMODITIES IN ARAPAHOE COUNTY— 

Concluded. 

1902 1900 

Mackerel, per 1-pound can 15c 15c 

Cherries, per 1-pound can 15c 15c 

Beana, baked, Boston, per 3-pound can 10c to 20c 10c to 20c 

Pineapple, sliced, per 3-pound can 15c to 25c 15c to 25c 

Pumpkin, per 3-pound can 12Hc 10c to 12^c 

Corn, per 2-pound can 10c 8 l-3c to 10c 

Tomatoes, per can 12Hc 10c to 12^c 

Butter, per pound 28c 24c 

Butterine. per pound 20c 17%c 

Ejrgrs, ranch, per dozen 22%c 18c to 20c 

Cheese, full cream, per pound 20c 18c 

Salt mackerel, per pound 10c to 12%c 10c to 12V^c 

Finnan haddles, per pound : 12%c 12Hc 

Cracked wheat, 2-pound package 15c 15c 

Shredded wheat, per package 12%c 12%c 

Crackers, per pound 8 l-3c 8 l-3c 

Tea, Gunpowder, per pound 60c to 75c 40c to 60c 

Tea. Oolong, per pound 50c to 90c 40c to 75c 

Tea, uncolored Japan, per pound 40c to 75c 30c to 60c 

Tea. Ceylon, per pound 60c to 11.00 50c to 90c 

Coffee, Mocha and Java, per pound 25c to 40c 25c to 40c 

Coffee, Arbuckle, per pound 12%c 10c to 12%c 

Chocolate, per pound 35c to 40c 40c 

Cocoa, per %-pound can 30c 25c to 30c 

Cocoanut, Van Houten, per %-pound can 25c 25c 

Apple butter, per 3-pound Jar 15c 15c 

Baking powder. Price's, per 1-pound can 45c 45c 

Tobacco, smoking, Durham, pound can 40c 40c 

Tobacco, chewing. Climax, per pound can 50c 50c 

Soap, laundry, per pound 5Hc 5c 

Soap, toilet, per cake 5c to 25c 

Coal oil. per gallon 20c 20c 

Salt, per lO-pound sack 15c 12%c 

Candles 15c 12%c 

Vinegar 25c 25c 

Com meal, per 100 pounds $1.90 11.05 

Potatoes, red, per 100 pounds $1.25 $1.00 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF COMMODITIES IN BOULDER COUNTY. 

1902 1900 

Beef, ribs, per pound 22c 15c 

Shoulder, per pound 14c lie 

Boiling: beef, per pound.* 8c 5c 

Loin steak, per pound 20c 15c 

Porterhouse steak, per pound 25c to 30c 18c 

Short cuts, per pound 22c 15c 

Shoulder steak, per pound 12%c 9c 

Round steak, per pound 15c 12^c 

Plank steak, per pound 15c 12c 

Mutton chops, per pound 16c 12c 

Lamb chops, per pound 20c 20c 

Veal cutlets, per pound 20c 15c 

Roast veal, per pound 10c 8c 

Loin chops, per pound 20c 20c 

Pork chops, per pound 18c I2^^c 

Roast pork, per pound 18c 12Vic 

Pork sausage, per pound 15c 10c 

Hamburger steak, per pound 10c 10c 

Pickled tripe, per pound 10c 10c 

Lamb tongue, per pound 10c 10c 

, Wienerwurst, per pound 12%c 12%c 

Head cheese, per pound 10c 10c 

Lard, per 10-pound can $1.40 $1.00 

Flour, wheat, best, per 100 pounds $2.00 $1.75 

Flour, graham, per 100 pounds $2.00 $1.75 

Flour, rye, per 100 pounds $2.00 $1.75 

Flour, buckwheat, per 100 pounds $4.50 $4.25 

Dried peas, per pound 6c $c 

Sugar, granulated, per 100 pounds 

Sugar, beet, per 100 pounds $5.25 $5.75 

Sugar, loaf, per pound 8 l-3c 8 l-3c 

Sugar, maple, per pound 20c 20c 

Beans, California navy, per pound He 5c 

Beans, Lima, per pound 10c 5c 

Beans. Mexican, per pound 4^c 414C 

Barley, per pound 6Vic siic 

Rice, per pound 10c lOc 

Sago, per pournl G^ic c^^c 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF COMMODITIES IN BOULDER COUNTY— 

Continued. 

1902 1900 

Tapioca, per pound 6%c 6%c 

Macaroni, per pound 10c 10c 

Vermicelli, per poun<l 10c 10c 

Noodles, per pound 20c 20c 

Spaghetti, per pound 10c 10c 

Hominy, per pound 3c 2%c 

Hominy, ^its, per pound 10c loc 

Bacon, per pound 16c 12%c 

Salt pork, per pound 15c 10c 

Dried beef, per pound 25c 25c 

Ham, per pound 18c 12c 

Apples, evaporated, per pound 15c lOc 

Apricots, dried, per pound 15c 16c 

Cherries, dried, per pound 15c 15c 

Currants, dried, per pound 12%c 12^^ 

Prunes, dried, per pound 12%c 10c 

Plums, pitted, per pound 15c 15c 

Nectarines, per pound 10c 10c 

Raspberries, black, per pound 35c 25c 

Dates, per pound 8 l-3c 8 l-3c 

FiiTS, per pound 10c 10c 

Peaches, per pound 12%c 12%c 

Citron peel, per pound 20c 20c 

Raisins, per pound 10c 10c 

Pears, per pound 12%c 10c 

Syrup, maple, per gallon 51.25 11.25 

Cider, sweet, per firallon 35c 35c 

Cider, boiled, per quart 25c 25t. 

Comb honey 12%c 12%c 

Syrup, golden drip 50c 50o 

Milk, condensed, Ea^Ie brand, per can 20c 20c 

Milk, per can 10c 10c 

Beef, canned, per 1-pound can 15o 15c 

Tongue, beef, per 1-pound can 20c 20c 

Chicken, boned, per 1-pound can 5Ue 50c 

Oysters, per 1-pound can 10c 12%c 

Sardines, per can 10c 10c 

Herring f 11.25 J1.25 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF COMMODITIES IN BOULDER COUNTY— 

Concluded, 

1902 • 1900 

Salmon, per can 15c I5c 

Trout, brook, fresh, per pound 

Mackerel, salt, per 1-pound can 12%c 12Vfcc 

Cherries, per 2%-pound can 20c aoc 

Beans, baked, Boston, per 3-pound can 20c 20c 

Pineapple, sliced, per 1-pound can 25c 26c 

Pumpkin, per 1-pound can 10c 10c 

Corn, per 1-pound can 10c 10c 

Tomatoes, per can 12V^c 12Vic 

Butter, per pound 30c 25c 

Butterine, per pound 25c 20c 

Eg:g:s, ranch, per dozen 17^c 16c 

Cheese, full cream, per pound 20c 20c 

Salt mackerel, per pound 12^c iZV^c 

Finnan baddies, per pound 

Cracked wheat, per 2-pound packafire 12Hc 12^c 

m 

Shredded wheat, per package 15c 15c 

Crackers, per pound 8 l-3c 8 l-8c 

Tea, Gunpowder, per pound ,. 76c 76c 

Tea, Oolong, per pound 75c 76c 

Tea, uncolored Japan, per pound 75c 76c 

Tea, Ceylon, per pound T5c ' 75c 

Coffee, Mocha and Java, per pound 40c 40c 

Coffee, Arbuckle, per pound 12V4c 12V^ 

Chocolate, per pound 40c 45c 

Cocoa, Van Houten, ^-pound can 50c 50c 

Cocoanut, %-pound can 35c 36c 

Apple butter, 3-pound jar 65c 60c 

Baking powder, per pound can 45c 45c 

Tobacco, smoking. Durham, per pound can 60c 65c 

Tobacco, chewing, Cllniax, per pound 50c 50c 

Soap, washing, per box $4.00 13.75 

Soap, toilet, per pound 25c 25c 

Coal oil, per gallon 25c 25c 

Salt, 10-pound sack 15c 16c 

Candles, per pound 15c 15c 

Vinegar, per gallon 30c 30c 

Corn meal, per cwt jl oOc 50c 

Potatoes, red, per cwt $1.50 |1.15 
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AVERAGE PRICE OP COMMODITIES IN EL PASO COUNTY. 

1902 1900 

Beef, ribs, per pound 20c 12Hc 

Shoulder, per pound 10c S^c 

Bolllncr beef, per pound 10c 3c 

Loin steak, per pound 20c 15c 

Porterhouse steak, per pound 25 IV^c 

Short cuts, per pound 20c 15c 

Round steak, per pound 15c 10c 

Flank steak, per pound 15c 10c 

Mutton chops, per pound 15c-20c-25c 10c-12%c-15c 

Lamb chops, per pound 30c 20c 

Veal cutlets, per pound 24)c to 25c 16c to 20c 

Roast veal, per pound 17%c to 22Hc 10c to 15c 

Loin chops, per pound 25c 15c 

Pork chops, per pound 15c S l-3c 

Roast pork, per pound 15c 8 l-3c 

Pork sausagre, per pound 12V4c 8 l-3c 

Hamburgrer steak, per pound 15c 12%c 

Pickled tripe, per pound 10c 6*4c 

Lamb tongue, per pound 25c 20c 

Wienerwurst, per pound 15c lOc 

Head cheese, per pound 12%c 10c 

Lard, per 10-pound pall 11.25 75c 

Flour, wheat, best, per 100 pounds 12.05 $1.65 

Flour, graham, per 100 pounds $2.20 |1.(50 

Flour, rye, per 100 pounds $2.25 $1,85 

Flour, buckwheat, per 100 pounds $3.35 $2.50 

Dried peas, per pound 4%c 3c 

Sugrar, grranulated, per 100 pounds $5.35 $4.75 

Sugrar, beet, per 100 pounds $5.35 $4.65 

Sugar, loaf, per 100 pounds $5.85 $4.90 

Sugar, maple, per pound 10c 8c 

Beans, California navy, per 100 pounds $3.50 $2.65 

Beans, Lima, per pound 6c 4c 

Beans, Mexican, per 100 pounds $3.25 $2.35 

Barley, per pound 4c 3c 

Rice, per 100 pounds $4.25-$6.50-$7 $3.2r)-$4.2o-$6 

SsLgo, per pound 20c 20c 

Tapioca, per pound 4c 3c 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF COMMODITIES IN EL PASO COUNTY— 

Continued. 

1902 1900 

Macaroni, per pound 7*/ic 6c 

Vermicelli, per pound T^^c 6c 

Noodles, per pound TV^c 6c 

Spaghetti, per pound 7%c 6c 

Hominy, per pound 13.00 11.76 

Hominy, grits, per pound $3.50 |2.25 

Bacon, per pound 14c to 15c lie to 12%c 

Salt pork, per pound 12%c to 15c 8 l-3c to 10c 

Dried beef, per pound 30c 20c 

Ham, per pound 15c lie to 12Hc 

Apples, evaporated, per pound 12V^ 10c 

Apricots, dried, per pound 15c 12Hc 

Cherries, dried, per pound 20c iTHc 

Currants, dried, per pound 12%e 8 l-8c 

Prunes, dried, per pound 6%. 10, 12% 3, 5, 8 1-3, 10 

Plums, pitted, per pound 15c lOc 

Nectarines, per pound 16c lOc 

Raspberries, black, per pound 35c 25c 

Dates, per pound 8 l-3c 5c 

Fl«rs, per pound Sl-Se 5c 

Peaches, per pound 12^ 10c 

Citron peel, per pound 12%c 10c 

Raisins, per pound 81-8c 6^c 

Pears, per pound 12Hc 10c 

Syrup, maple, per gallon $1.25 $1.00 

Cider, sweet, per gallon 40e 40c 

Cider, boiled, per quart 40c 40c 

Comb honey 10c 6^c 

Syrup, golden drip 55c 55c 

Milk, condensed. Eagle brand, per can 16 2-8c 16 2-3c 

Cream, per can 10c lOc 

Beef, canned, per 1-pound can 15c 12^ 

Tongue, beef, per 1-pound can 25c 20c 

Chicken, boned, per 1-pound can 20c 20c 

Oysters, per can 10eto20e lOe to 20c 

Sardines, per can 6c 5c 

Herring 6c 6c 

Salmon, per can 16c I5c 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF COMMODITIES IN EL PASO COUNTY— 

Concluded. 

1902 1900 

Trout, brook, fresh, per pound 15c 15c 

Mackerel, per 1-pound can 25c 25c 

Cherries, per 3-pound can 20 to 25c 20c to 26c 

Beans, baked, Boston, per 8-pound can Same 

Pineapple, sUced, per 8-pound can Same 

Pumpkin, per 1-pound can Same 

Com, per 1-pound can Same 

Tomatoes, per can 12%c 8 l-3c 

Butter, per pound Same 

Butterine, per pound Same 

BfiTffs* ranch, per dozen 25c 16c 

Cheese, full cream, per pound 20c 15c 

Salt mackerel, per pound 1214 to 15c 81-8 to 12%c 

Finnan haddies, per pound Same 

Cracked wheat, per 2-pound package Same 

Shredded wheat, per package. ; Same 

Crackers, per pound Same 

Tea, Gunpowder, per pound Same 

Tea, Oolong, per pound Same 

Tea, uncolored Japan, per pound Same 

Tea, Ceylon, per pound Same 

Coffee, Mocha and Java, per pound Same 

Coffee, Arbuckle, per pound Same 

Chocolate, per pound Same 

Cocoa, per %-pound can Same 

Cocoanut, Van Houten, per ^-pound can Same 

Apple butter, per 3-pound Jar Same 

Baking powder. Price's, per 1-pound can Same 

Tobacco, smoking, Durham, per pound 10 per cent, higher 

Tobacco, chewing, Climax, per pound 10 per cent, higher 

Soap, washing, per pound 4%c 8 l-3c 

Soap, toilet Same 

Coal oil, per gallon Same 

Salt, per 10-pound sack 40 per cent, higher 

Candles 20 per cent, higher 

Vinegar Same 

Corn meal, per 100 pounds 11.60 86c 

Potatoes, red, per 100 pounds Same 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF COMMODITIES IN LAKE COUNTY. 

1902 1900 

Beef, ribs, per pound 18c 15c 

Shoulder, per pound 15c 12^c 

Boiling beef, per pound 12%c 9c 

Loin steak, per pound 17%c to 25c 17%c 

Porterhouse steak, per pound 25c 20c 

Short cuts, per pound 20c 16c 

Round steak, per pound 15c 12V4c 

Flank steak, per pound 17',4c 12^c 

Mutton chops, per pound 15c 12c 

Lamb chops, per pound 20c 20c 

Veal cutlets, per pound 17Vic 16c 

Roast veal, per pound 20c 20c 

Loin chops, per pound 25c 20c 

Pork chops, per pound 15c 12^c 

Pork sausage, per pound 12Hc 10c 

Hamburger steak, per pound 15c 12V2C 

Pickled tripe, per pound lOc 10c 

Lamb tongue, per pound 30c 20c 

Wienerwurst, per pound 12Hc l2Mc 

Head cheese, per pound , 10c 10c 

Lard, per 10*pound pall 11.50 11.10 

Flour, wheat, best, per cwt $2.50 ^.25 

Flour, graham, per cwt $2.50 $2.25 

Flour, rye, per cwt $3.50 $3.00 

Flour, buckwheat, per pound 5c 5c 

Dried peas, 4 pounds 26c 20c 

Sugar, granulated cane, per pound 6%c 6V^c 

Sugar, beet, per pound 

Sugar, loaf, per pound • 8 l-3c lOc 

Sugar, maple, per pound 15c I5c 

« 

Beans, California navy, per pound 7c 5c 

Beans, Lima, per pound 8 l-3c 6 l-3c 

Beans, Mexican, per pound €^c 4c 

Barley, per pound 8 l-3c 6c 

Rice, per pound 10c lOc 

Sago, per pound 8 l-3c 6c 

Tapioca, per pound 81-3c 7c 

Macaroni, per pound 15c ]6c 
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AVERAGE PRICE OP COMMODITIES IN LAKE COUNTY— 

Oontinued. 

1902 1900 

Vermicelli, per pound 15c 15c 

Noodles, per pound 15c 15c 

Spaghetti, per pound 15c 15c 

Hominy, per pound 10c 6%c 

Hominy, grits, per pound 12%c 12%c 

Bacon, per pound 20c 12^0 

Salt pork, per pound 15c 10c 

Dried beef, per pound 30c 30c 

Ham, per pound 17Hc 12%c 

Apples, evaporated, per pound 20c 12%c 

Apricots, dried, per pound 15c 15c 

Cherries, dried, per pound 20c 20c 

Currant's, dried, per pound 20c 20c 

Prunes, dried, per pound 81-3c 8 l-3c 

Plums, pitted, per pound 12Hc 12Hc 

Nectarines, per pound 12%c 10c 

Raspberries, black, per pound 35c 35c to 30c 

Dates, per pound 10c 10c 

Figs, per pound 12%c 12%c 

Peaches, per pound .^ 12Hc 12%c 

Citron peel, per pound 25c 35c 

Raisins, per pound 10c 10c 

Pears, per pound 12V6c 12%c 

Syrup, maple, per gallon 11.50 $1.50 

Cider, sweet, per grallon 50c 60c 

Cider, boiled, per quart 26c 25c 

Comb honey, per pound 15c 12%c 

Syrup, golden drip 75c 75c 

Milk, condensed, Eagle brand, per can 20c 20c 

Milk, per can 30c 30c 

Beef, canned, 1-pound can 30c 20c 

Tongue, beef, 1-pound can 35c 35c 

Chicken, boned, 1-pound can 25c 26c 

Oysters. 1-pound can 

Sardines, half-pound can 10c 10c 

Herring, per can 5c 5c 

Salmon, per can 20c 15c 

Trout, brook, fresh, per pound 50c 60c 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF COMMODITIES IN LAKE COUNTY— 

Concluded. 

1902 1900 

Mackerel, 1-pound can 20c 15c 

Cherries, 1-pound can 20c 20c 

Beans, baked, Boston, 3-pound can 20c 15c 

Pineapple, sliced, 8-pound can 35c 26c 

Pumpkin, 1-pound can 15c 12Vic 

Com, 1-pound can 15c 10c 

Tomatoes, per can 15c 10c 

Butter, per pound 80c 80c 

Butterine, per pound 

Egers, ranch, per dozen 30c 25c 

Cheese, full cream, per pound 20c 20c 

Salt mackerel, per pound 15c 10c 

Finnan haddles, per pound 20c 20c 

Cracked wheat, 2-pound package 

Shredded wheat', per package 15c 15c 

Crackers, per pound 10c lOc 

Tea, Gunpowder, per pound 50c 40c 

Tea, Oolong, per pound 75c 75c 

Tea, uncolored Japan, per pound 75c 75c 

Tea, Ceylon, per pound 75c 75c 

Coffee, Mocha and Java, per pound 35c . 35c 

Coffee, Arbuckle, per pound 15c 12%c 

Chocolate, per pound 35c 35c 

Cocoa, %-pound can..... 25c 25c 

Cocoa, Van Houten, %-pound can 25c 25c 

Apple butter, 3-pound jar ^c 25c 

Baking powder, Price's, 1-pound can 35c 35c 

Tobacco, smoking, Durham, per pound can 50c 50c 

Tobacco, chewing, Climax, per pound 50c 50c 

Soap, laundry, per pound 5c 5c 

Soap, toilet, per pound 10c lOc 

Coal oil, per gallon 25c 25c 

Salt, 10-pound sack 25c 15c 

Candles, per pound 15c 16c 

Vinegar, per gallon 80c 30c 

Com meal, per cwt $2.50 12.00 

Potatoes, red, per cwt 11.50 11.00 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF COMMODITIES IN LAS ANIMAS COUNTY. 

1902 1900 

Beef, ribs, per pound 18c 12%c 

Shoulder, per pound 12%c 10c 

Bolllns beef, per pound 10c '' 7c 

Loin steak, per pound 17%c 15c 

Porterhouse steak, per pound 25c 20c 

Short cuts, per pound 20c 15c 

Round steak, per pound 15c 12c 

Flank steak, per pound 12%c 10c 

Mutton chops, per pound 18c to 20c 14o 

Lamb chops, per pound 20c 20c 

Veal cutlets, per pound , 20c 17i^ 

Roast veal, per pound 20c 17%c 

Loin chops, per pound 25c 20o 

Pork chops, per pound 15c 12%c 

Roast pork, per pound 16c 10c 

Pork sausa^re, per pound 12%c 10c 

Hamburger steak, per pound 15c 12Hc 

Pickled tripe, per pound 10c 10c 

Welnerwurst, per pound 12c 10c 

Head cheese, per pound 10c 10c 

Lard, 10-pound can $1.85 11.00 

Flour, wheat, best, per 100 pounds $2.50 12.25 

Flour, Graham, per 100 pounds $2.00 $1.80 

Flour, rye, per 100 pounds $2.50 $2.25 

Flour, buckwheat, per 100 pounds $5.00 $4.00 

Dried peas, per pound 5c 4c 

Sugar, granulated, per 100 pounds $5.00 $6.10 

Sugar, beet, per 100 pounds $4.90 $6.00 

Sugar, loaf, per 100 pounds $5.36 $5.60 

Sugar, maple, per pound 20c aOc 

Beans, California navy, per pound 5c 4c 

Beans, Lima, per pound 10c 81-8c 

Beans, Mexican, per pound 4c 8c 

Barley, per pound 5c 4c 

Rice, per pound , 8 l-3c 8 l-8c 

Sago, per pound 8 l-3c 8 l-8c 

Tapioca, per pound 81-3r 81-8c 

Macaroni, per pound 10c 10c 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF COMMODITIES IN LAS ANIMAS COUNTY— 

Continued, 

1902 1900 

Vermicelli, per pound 10c l(k; 

Noodles, per pound 12^c 12Hg 

Spaghetti, per pound 12%c 12%c 

Hominy, per pound 4c 3c 

Hominy Grits, per pound 6%c 6Hc 

Bacon, per pound 16c 12^c 

Salt Pork, per pound 12c 9c 

Dried beef, per pound 15c 12c 

Ham, per pound 15c 12V^ 

Apples, evaporated, per pound 12%c 8 l-3c 

Apricots, dried, per pound 12^ 10c 

Cherries, dried, per pound 

Currants, dried, per pound 12*/4c 10c 

Prunes, dried, per pound 5c to 10c 5c to 10c 

Plums, pitted, per pound 

Nectarines, per pound 

Raspberries, black, per pound 10c 8 l-3c 

Dates, per pound 10c 10c 

Figs, per pound .' 10c 10c 

Peaches, per pound 1^^ 10c 

Citron peel, per pound 25c 25c 

Raisins, per pound 10c 8 l-3c 

Pears, per pound 10c lOc 

Syrup, maple, per gallon $1.23 11.50 

Cider, sweet, per gallon 

Cider, boiled, per quart 

Comb honey, per pound 

Syrup, golden drip, per gallon 50c 50c 

Milk, condensed, Kagle brand, per can 16 2-3c 16 2-3c 

Milk, per can 

Beef, canned, per 1-pound can loc 12^ic 

Tongue, beef, per 1-pound can 30c 25c 

Chicken, boned, per 1-pound can 60c 50c 

Oysters, per can 10c 10c 

Sardines, per can 5c 6c 

Herring 

Salmon, per can 12*40 12>4c 

Trout, brook, fresh, per pound 
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AVERAGE PRICE OP COMMODITIES IN LAS ANIMAS COUNTY— 

Concluded. 

1902 1900 

Mackerel, salt, per 1-pound can 10c 10c 

Cherries, per 1-pound can 20c 16 2-3c 

Beans, baked, Boston, per 3-pound can 20c 20c 

Pineapple, sliced, per 3-pound can 

Pumpkin, per 1-pound can 

Corn, per 1-pound can 

Tomatoes, per can 12^ 10c 

Butter, per pound 25c 25c 

Butterine, per pound 

Egffs, ranch, per dozen 25c 16c 

Cheese, full cream, per pound ' 20c 20c 

Salt mackerel, per pound 10c 10c 

Finnan haddies, per pound 25c 25c 

Cracked wheat, per 2-pound package 15c 15c 

Shredded wheat, per package 12>/2C 12V^ 

Crackers, per pound 7c 7c 

Tea, Gunpowder, per pound 75c ' 66c 

Tea, Oolong, per pound 75c 65c 

Tea, uncolored Japan, per pound 75c 65c 

Tea, Ceylon, per pound 75c 65c 

Coffee, Mocha and Java 35c 35c 

Coffee, Arbuckle, p«r pound 12%c 10c 

Chocolate, per pound 45c 45c 

Cocoa, per H-pound can 50c 50c 

Cocoanut, Van Houten, per ^-pound can 25c 25c 

Apple butter, per 3-pound jar 

Baking powder, per 1-pound can 

Tobacco, smoking, Durham Seal, per 1-pound can 

Tobacco, chewing. Star, per pound 50c 45c 

Soap, washing, per pound 

Soap, toilet, per pound 

Coal oil, per grallon 20c 20c 

Salt, per lO-ppund sack 15c 10c 

Candles 

Vinegar 

Corn meal, per 100 pounds $2.00 $1.40 

Potatoes, red, per 100 pounds 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF COMMODITIES IN MESA COUNTY. 

1902 1900 

Beef, ribs, per pound i2^c V2?^c 

Shoulder, per pound 10c 8c 

Bollln^r beef, per pound 7c 6c 

liOin steak, per pound 17%c 15c 

Porterhouse steak, per pound IT^c 15c 

Short cuts, per pound 17V»c 16c 

Shoulder steak, per pound 10%c 8c 

Round stecJE, per pound 12Hc 10c 

Flank steak, per pound 12%c 12V^c 

Mutton chops, per pound 15c 15c 

Lamb chops, per pound 17%c 15c 

Veal cutlets, per pound 20c 20c 

Roast veal, per poiind 20c 20c 

Loin chops, per pound 20c 2()c 

Pork chops, per pound 17Vic IBc 

Roast' pork, per pound 15c 12^ 

Pork sausage, per pound 15c 12V6c 

Hamburger steak, per pound 12%c 10c 

Pickled tripe, per pound t 8c 8c 

Lamb tongue, per pound 

Wienerwurst, per pound 15c ]2%c 

Head cheese, per pound 12Hc 12^c 

Lard, per 10-pound pall J1.40 $1.26 

Flour, wheat, best, per cwt 12.25 |2.10 

Flour, graham, per pound *. 2'4c 2c 

Flour, rye, per pound 

Flour, buckwheat, per pound 7c 7c 

Dried peas, per pound 

Sugar, granulated, per pound 5c 7c 

Sugar, beet, per pound 5c 7c 

Sugar, loaf, per pound 10c lOc 

Sugar, maple, per pound 15c I5c 

Beans, California navy, per pound 7c 6c 

Beans. Lima, per pound 8c 8c 

Beans, Mexican, per pound 6c 6c 

Barley, per pound 10c lOc 

Rice, per pound 10c lOc 

Sago, per pound 10c lOc 

Tapioca, per pound 10c lOc 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF COMMODITIES IN MESA COUNTY— 

Continued. 

1902 1900 

Macaroni, per pound 15c loc 

Vermicelli, per pound 15c 16c 

Noodles, per pound 15c 16c 

Spaghetti, per pound 2uc 20c 

Hominy, per pound 5c 6c 

Hominy, grltF, per pound 

Bacon, per pound 18c 14c 

Salt pork, per pound 14c 12^c 

Dried beef, per pound 2uc 26c 

Ham, per pound 16c 12^c 

Apples, evaporated, per pound 15c 12V^c 

Apricots, dried, per pound 15c 20c 

Cherries, dried, per pound 

Currants, dried, per pound I5c 12Hc 

Prunes, dried, per pound Sr 8o 

Plums, pitted, per pound 

Nectarines, per pound 

Raspberries, black, per pound 

Dates, per pound 15c 15c 

Figs, per pound 15c 15c 

Peaches, per pound 12%o 12%c 

Citron peel, per pound 26c 25c 

Raisins, per pound 12%c 12%c 

Pears, per pound 12Vic 12Hc 

Syrup, maple, per gallon 11.50 J1.50 

Cider, sweet, per gallon 40c 40c 

Cider, boiled, per quart 75c 76c 

Comb honey, per pound 12Hc 10c 

Syrup, golden drip, per gallon 70c 70c 

Milk, condensed. Eagle brand, per can 20c 20c 

Milk, per can 12%c 12Hc 

Beef, canned, per 1-pound can 16c 15c 

Tongue, beef, per 1-pound can 35c 35c 

Chicken, boned, per 1-pound can 20c 20c 

Oysters, per 1-pound can 20c 20c 

Sardines, per 1-pound can THc 6c 

Herring 

Salmon, per can 15c 16c 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF COMMODITIES IN MESA COUNTY— 

Concluded. 

1902 1900 

Trout, brook, fresh, per pound 

Mackerel, per 1-pound can 

Cherries, per 1-pound can 20c 25c 

Beans, baked , Boston, per 3-pound can 20c 20c 

Pineapple, sliced, per 3-pound can 30c 30c 

Pumpkin, per 1-pound can 12^0 12Hc 

Corn, per 1-pound can W/^c 12^c 

Tomatoes, per can 12V4c 12^ 

Butter, per pound 30c 30c 

Butterlne, per pound 

^ees, ranch, per dozen 2oc 25c 

Cheese, full cream, per pound 20c 20c 

Salt mackerel, per pound 20c 15c 

Finnan baddies, per pound 

Cracked wheat, per 2-pound package 15c 15c 

Shredded wheat, per package iV/ic 17^c 

Crackers, per pound 10c 10c 

Tea, Gunpowder, per pound 80c uoc 

Tea, Oolong, per pound 

Tea, uncolored Japan, per pound 6oc 65c 

Tea, Ceylon, per pound 80c 80c 

Coffee, Mocha and Java, per pound 35c 35c 

Coffee, Arbuckle, per pound 12%c 16c 

Chocolate, per pound 50c 50c 

Cocoa, per i^-pound can 40c 40c 

Cocoa, Van Houten, per % pound can 25c 25c 

Apple butter, per 3-pound jar 16c 15c 

Baking powder. Price's, 12-ounce can 40c 40c 

Tobacco, smoking, Durham, per pound can 50c 80c 

Tobacco, chewing, Climax, per pound 50c 60c 

Soap, laundry, per pound 5c 4c 

Soap, toilet, box 3 cakes 25c 25c 

Coal oil, per gallon 30c 30c 

Salt, 10-pound sack 20c 20c 

Candles, per pound 15c 15c 

Vinegar, per gallon .40c 40c 

Com nieal, per cwt $3.00 |2.«0 

Potatoes, red, per cwt $1.00 fi.25 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF COMMODITIES IN PUEBLO COUNTY. 

1902 1900 

Beef ribs, roasts, per pound 17Vic 12V4c 

Shoulder, per pound 14%c 10c 

Boiling beef, per pound 12%c 8c 

Loin steak, per pound 20c 15c 

Porterhouse steak, per pound 22c to 25c 17^c 

Short cuts, per pound 20c ISMsC 

Round steak, per pound 17Vic 12%c 

Flank steak, per pound IT^c 12V&C 

• 

Mutton chops, per pound 17%c 15c 

Lamb chops, per potind 20c 17%c 

Veal cutlets, per pound 25c 17V4c 

Roast veal, per pound 22Hc 17%c 

Loin chops, per pound 25c 17^c 

Pork chops, per pound 15c 12%c 

Roast pork, per pound 15c 12Hc 

Pork sausagre, per pound 12%c 10c 

Hamburgrer steak, per pound 17%c 15c 

Pickled tripe, per pound 

Lamb tongrue, per pound 

Wienerwurst, per pound 12%c 12Hc 

Head cheese, per pound 10c 10c 

Lard, 10-pound pall 11.40 |1.00 

Flour, wheat, best, per cwt $2.00 |2.«0 

Flour, irraham. per cwt $2.00 $2.00 

Flour, rye, per cwt $2.25 $2.25 

Flour, buckwheat, per cwt $4.00 $3.50 

Dried peas, per pound 8 l-3c 8 l-8c 

Sugar, granulated, per cwt $4.90 $4.90 

Sugar, beet, per cwt $4.80 $4.80 

Sugar, loaf, per pound 81-8c 81-3c 

Sugar, maple, per pound 12%c I2%c 

Beans, California navy, per pound 5c 4c 

Beans, Lima, per pound 8 l-3c 8 l-3c 

Beans, Mexican, per pound 3c 3c 

Barley, per pound 8 l-3c 8 l-3c 

Rice, per pound .8 l-3c 8 l-3c 

Sago, per pound 8 l-3c 81-3c 

Tapioca, per pound 8 l-3c 81-3c 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF COMMODITIES IN PUEBLO COUNTY— 

Continiied. 

1902 1900 

Macaroni, per package 10c 10c 

Vermicelli, per pound 10c 10c 

Noodles, per pound 

Spaghetti, per pound 17%c 17V4c 

Hominy, p£r pound 3c 3c 

Hominy, grits, per pound 

Bacon, per pound 16c lie 

Slalt pork, per pound 14c . 8%c 

Dried beef, per pound 25c 20c 

Ham, per pound 15c 10c 

Apples, evaporated, per pound 12%c 10c 

Apricots, dried, per pound 15c 10c 

Cherries, dried, per pound 

Currants, dried, per pound 10c 10c 

Prunes, dried, per pound 10c 10c 

Plums, pitted, per pound 10c 10c 

Nectarines, per pound 10c 10c 

Raspberries, black, per pound 35c 25c 

Dates, per pound 10c 10c 

Figs, per pound 10c 10c 

Peaches, per pound 10c 10c 

Citron peel, per pound 26c 25c 

Raisins, per pound 10c 10c 

Pears, per pound 10c 10c 

Syrup, maple, per gallon $1.25 $1.25 

Cider, sweet, per gallon 2Sc 25c 

Cider, boiled, per quart Jl.OO 11.00 

Comb honey, per pound 12%c 12^0 

Syrup, golden drip, per gallon 50c 50c 

Milk, condensed. Eagle brand, per can 17%c IT^c 

Milk, per can 10c 10c 

Beef, canned, 1-pound can 16c 12Vic 

Tongue, beef. 1-pound can 35c 30c 

Chicken, boned, 1-pound can 

Oysters, 2-pound can 20c 20c 

Sardines, per can 5c to 10c 5c to 10c 

Herring, per pound 

Salmon, per can 10c to 20c 10c to 20c 
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AVERAGE PRICE OP COMMODITIES IN PUEBLO COUNTY— 

Concluded. 

1902 1900 

Trout, brook, fresh, per pound 

Mackerel, 1-pound can 

Cherries, 1-pound can 

Beans, l>aked, Boston, 3-pound can 15c 15c 

Pineapple, sliced, 3-pound can 25c 26c 

Pumpkin, 1-poun.d can 10c 10c 

Corn, 1-pound can 8 l-3c 8 l-3c 

Tomatoes, per can 12%c 10c 

Butter, per pound 25c 26c 

Butterine, per pound 17%c 16c 

Egers, ranch, per dozen ...25c 25c 

Cheese, full cream, per pound 17%c IT^c 

£Ealt mackerel, per kit $L36 ^.35 

Finnan haddies, per pound 20c 20c 

Cracked wheat, 2-pound package 15c 15c 

Shredded wheat, per package 12V^ 12Hc 

Crackers, per pound 6c to 8 l-3c 6c to 8 l-3c 

Tea, Qunpowder, per pound 66c to 75c 66c to 75c 

Tea, Oolong, per pound 65c to 75c 66c to 76c 

Tea, uncolored Japan, per pound 65c to 75c 65c to 75c 

Tea, Ceylon, per pound 65c to 75c 65c to 75c 

Coffee, Mocha and Java, per pound 25c, 35c. 40c 25c, 35c, 40c 

Coffee, Arbuckle, per pound 10c 12Vic 

Chocolate, per pound 40c 40c 

Cocoa, ^pound can 80c to 45c 30c to 45c 

Cocoa, Van Houten, % pound can 26c 25c 

Apple butter, 3-pound Jars 46c 45c 

Baking powder, Price's, per pound can 35c 36c 

Tobacco, smoking, Durham, per pound can 60c 60c 

Tobacco, chewing. Climax, per pound 45c 46c 

Soap, washing, per pound 4c 4c 

Soap, toilet, per pound 

Coal oil, per gallon 20c 20c 

Salt, 10-pound sack 12%c 12%c 

Candles, per pound 20c 20c 

Vinegar, per gallon 35c 35c 

Com meal, per cwt 45c 35c 

Potafoes, red, per cwt $1.20 11.50 
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AVERAGE PRICE OP COMMODITIES IN TELLER COUNTY. 

1902 1900 

Beef, ribs, per pound 17^^ 16c 

Shoulder, per pound 12y2C 10c 

Boiling: beef, per pound ^ 12%c 10c 

Loin steak, per pound 20c 17*4c 

Porterhouse steak, per pound » 22%c 20c 

Short cuts, per pound 22^ic 20c 

Round steak, per pound IBc ' 12^c 

Flank steak, per pound 15c 12'/6c 

Mutton chops, per pound n%c 15c 

Lamb chops, per pound 20c 17Hc 

Veal cutlets, per pound 20c 20c 

Roast veal, per pound 17%c 17Hc 

Loin chops, per pound 25c 2nc 

Pork chops, per pound 15c 12ViC 

Pork sausage, per pound 12%c lOc 

Hamburger steak, per pound 12%c lOc 

Pickled tripe, per pound 8c 8c 

Lamb tongue, per pound 

Wienerwurst, per pound 15c 12^c 

Head cheese, per pound 12i,ic 12Hc 

Lard, per lO-pound can $1.45 |1.80 

Flour, wheat, best, per 100 pounds $2.35 $2.25 

Flour, graham, per 100 pounds $2.40 $2.30 

Flour, rye, per 100 pounds $2.50 $2.40 

Flour, buckwheat, per pound 5c 5c 

Dried peas, per pound 6c 6c 

Sugar, granulated, per pound 6 2-5c 7 l-7c 

Sugar, beet, per pound 6 2-5c 7 l-7c 

Sugar, loaf, per pound 8 l-3c S 2-3o 

Sugar, maple, per pound 15c l5o 

Beans, California navy, per pound 6 l-4c 5c 

Beans, Lima, per pound 10c 8c 

Beans, Mexican, per pound 6c 5c 

Barley, per pound U^^c I2l4c 

Rice, per pound 8 l-3c 8 l-3c 

Sago, per pound 8 l-3c _ 8 l-3c 

Tapioca, per pound 8 l-3c S l-3c 

Macaroni, per pound 9o j»c 
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AVERAGE PRICE OP COMMODITIES IN TELLER COUNTY— 

Continued. 

1902 1900 

Vermicelli, per pound 9c 9c 

Noodles, per pound 20c 20c 

Spaerhetti, per pound 9c 9c 

Hominy, per pound 6c 5c 

Hominy, grits, per pound •. 

Bacon, per pound 15c 12o 

Salt pork, per pound 14c lie 

Dried beef, per pound 25c 26c 

Ham, per pound 14c ' 18c 

Apples, evaporated, per pound 12^ l2^/ic 

Apricots, dried, per pound 17V4c 17Vac 

Cherries, dried, per pound 

Currants, dried, per pound 12%c i2Hc 

Prunes, dried, per pound 8 l-3c 8 l-3c 

Plums, pitted, per pound 

Nectarines, per pound 17Hc 1714c 

Raspberries, black, per pound 85c 30c 

Dates, per pound 12%c l2Hc 

Plgrs, per pound 10c to 20c 10c to 20c 

Peaches, per pound 12%c 12Hc 

Citron peel, per pound 25c aOc 

Raisins, cooklngr. per pound 8 1-Sc 8 l-3c 

Pears, per pound 17%c 17Hc 

Syrup, maple, best, per gallon $1.60 $1.50 

Cider, sweet, per gallon *. 60c 50c 

Cider, boiled, per quart 

Comb honey, per comb ITHc 15c 

Syrup, irolden drip, per srallon 75c 75c 

Milk, condensed. Eaerle brand, per can 20c 20c 

Milk, per can 10c 10c 

Beef, canned, per 1-pound can 20c 15c 

Tongue, beef, per 1-pound can «, .35c 30c 

Chicken, boned, per 1-pound can 

Oysters, perl-pound can 25c 25c 

Sardines, per 1-pound can ; 10c-15c-20c 10c-15c-20c 

Sardines, Imported, per 1-pound can 10c-15c-20c 10c-15c-20c 

Herrinp. each 5c 5c 

Salmon, per 1-pound can 15c to 25c 15c to 2oc 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF COMMODITIES IN TELLER COUNTY— 

Concluded, 

1902 1900 

Trout, brook, fresh, per pound 

Mackerel, salt, per 1-pound can liOo 20c 

Cherries, per 1-pound can 25c 25c 

Beans, baked, Boston, per 3-pound can 20c 20c 

Pineapple, sliced, per 3-pound can 35c 36c 

Pumpkin, per 2-pound can 15c 15c 

Corn, per 1-pound can luc to 15c 10c to 15c 

Tomatoes, per can 10c to 15c 10c to 15c 

Butter, per pound 30c 30c 

Butterine, per pound 20c 20c 

Eggrs, ranch, per dozen 20c 20c 

Cheese, full cream, per pound 20c 20c 

Salt mackerel, 2 fish medium, per pound 25c 25c 

Finnan baddies, per pound 20c 20c 

Cracked wheat, per 2-pound packagre 15c 16c 

Shredded wheat, per packag^e 15c 16c 

Crackers, per pound 10c 10c 

Tea, Gunpowder, per pound \ 60c to 80c 60c to 80c 

Tea, Oolong, per pound 60c to $1.00 60c to 80c 

Tea, uncolored Japan, per pound 50c to 11.00 60c to $1.00 

Tea, Ceylon, per pound 60c to $1.00 60c to $1.00 

Coffee, Mocha and Java, per pound 25c to 45c 25c to 45c 

Coffee, Arbuckle, per pound 15c i6c 

Chocolate, Baker's, per pound 50c 50c 

Cocoa, Baker's, per %-pound can 40c 40c 

Cocoanut, Van Houten, per ^-pound can 25c 25c 

Apple butter, per 3-pound Jar 

Baking: powder, per 1-pound can 

Tobacco, smoking:, Durham, per pound can Roc 65c 

Tobacco, chewing:. Climax, per pound 50o 50c 

Soap, washing, per cake 5c 5c 

Soap, toilet, per cake 

Coal oil, per g:a11on 2oc 25c 

Salt, per 10-pound sack 20c 20c 

Candles, per pound loc 15c 

Vlneffar, per gallon 40c 4nc 

Corn meal, per 100 pounds $2.26 $2.20 

Potatoes, red, good, p<»r 100 pounds $2.60 to $2.75 $2 to $2.50 
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CHAPTER V. 



STRIKES, LOCKOUTS, BOYCOTTS, ETC. 

During this biennial period there have been 80 strikes 
in this state. Of this number 51 were declared in 1901 and 
29 during the year 1902, up to November 1. The number 
is unusually large, and confirms the opinion held by close 
observers that strikes are much more frequent when there 
is a fair demand for labor and wages are relatively good 
than they are when times are excessively hard, wages low 
and employment difficult to procure. During an era of high 
prices and a fairly steady demand for laborers, workmen 
feel that the profits of their employers have increased and 
they believe themselves entitled to a part of the advance. 
Then, too, the cost of the necessaries of life have always 
advanced, and workmen realize that they must have more 
wages in order that their earnings may have the same pur- 
chasing power as formerly. During a period of industrial 
stagnation every wage worker who has a job is anxious to 
retain it, and is fearful that if he loses his present situation 
that another one can not be easily obtained. He realizes that 
a dozen men are ready to take his place as soon as he vacates 
it. This tends to make him more cautious about favoring 
a cessation of work. 

It will be noticed by those who have watched the trend 
of events in the industrial world, that while strikes occur 
during hard times and also when times by comparison are 
called good, a different reason exists for them. Workmen 
do not usually think it opportune to strike for an advance 
in wages when industries are being operated half time and 
there are large numbers of unemployed ready to take their 
places. When a strike occurs at such times it is usually to 
resist a decrease in wages. Employers do not often seek to 
decrease the wages of their men when their factories are 
overrun with orders, the completion of contracts are being 
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delayed, and orders have to be turned away by reason of 
not having enough workmen to get out the work within the 
required time. Under these conditions the workmen con- 
sider the time ripe to ask for an increase in wages or a de- 
crease in the hours of labor, or both. 

Labor strikes are very ancient, although owing to the 
different conditions surrounding production in early times 
they were conducted along somewhat dissimilar lines from 
those of today. An available starting point in history foT 
such movements is the strike of the Hebrews of Egypt, which 
the Egyptians sought to put down by the imposition of still 
heavier tasks. Prechristian and mediaeval times also con- 
tain many cases of workmen rebelling against what they 
thought to be unfair conditions. The guilds of old indus- 
trial organizations of England, w^hich included both master 
and servants, did something toward making the relations of 
the two classes more harmonious. England was the first 
to establish the trade union as now known. Originally such 
unions were considered criminal organizations and placed 
under the ban of outlawry. The introduction of machinery 
had the same effect of strengthening the labor union and 
making strikes upon their part against the exactions of em- 
ployers more and more necessary. 

With the evolution of industry from the old time sys- 
tem of individual production where the strikers in each in- 
stance had to contend with an isolated employer, to the large 
and powerful corporations and their unity of interests, bring- 
ing under one general management industries scattered from 
one end of the country to the other, having almost unlimited 
resources, strikes, it must be admitted by all thoughtful per- 
sons, as a means of redressing the wrongs of the working 
class, are much less effective than they formerly were. The 
recent experience of the iron and steel workers furnishes 
a valuable object lesson to those identified with organized 
labor, demonstrating as it did the inability of an intelligent 
and well organized class of workmen to successfully engage 
in a contest with the unscrupulous combination of capital 
known as the steel trust. The great strike of the smelter 
employes here in Colorado in the summer of 1899, just and 
righteous though it was believed to be by every fair-minded 
citizen of the state, went to ignominious defeat because the 
workmen were unable in the battle of resources to compete 
with the unlimited capital of the smelter trust. That strikes 
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have been the most potent influences in the past in securing? 
better conditions for the working class, no intelligent person 
who has watched the development of the class struggle can 
deny. That in their turn they will be succeeded by a better 
method more in accord with the progress of the age is as 
certain as that progress is eternal. The struggle will no 
doubt continue, but it will be along different lines. 

The present struggle between the classes is real, it is 
actual, it is no illusion or imaginary thing. The labor agi- 
tator, so called, the sociologist, does but call attention to 
the irrepressible conflict which will never be settled, save 
in accordance with equity and justice. If one will but glance 
into the historic background of the present world-wide strug- 
gle between the classes, he will see that wherever the work- 
ers have ceased to protest and to struggle against the ex- 
ploitations of their masters, that they have fallen into hope- 
less servitude. 

The study of the castes of the Asiatic countries reveals 
the classes that go to make up the civilization of the Orient. 
The master classes have so completely conquered the de- 
pendent ones that centuries ago the protest of the latter 
ceased and every one is born into the caste, above which he 
cannot rise and below which he seldom falls. Responsibility 
and ambition ceased with the ending of the struggle, social 
and industrial stagnation was the result. Let the organized 
labor of America withdraw its protest against the crystalli- 
zation into prominence of the class distinctions which are 
becoming so marked, and let the struggle cease, and irrespon- 
sible arrogance and tyranny upon the one hand and the hope- 
less, helpless sense of inferiority and dependence which al- 
ways accompanies people who look up to superiors and rulers, 
and the same result would follow here as the same cause 
has produced the same result in the far east. Thus it may 
be clearly seen that the protest of labor, which frequently 
takes the form of strikes, has furnished the saving salt which 
has kept American civilization virile and active and from 
positive degeneracy and decay. 

The struggle, however, will not cease. For the last 
thousand years lords, kings, peasants and an armed soldiery 
have constituted the classes in Europe. But the slaves 
never ceased to struggle, the peasantry never admitted that 
they were born to be slaves, never gave up their right of 
the use of the earth, never surrendered their claims to a 
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full untrammeled liberty, so absolute slavery never came, 
and the castes never became permanent institutions. The 
wage system succeeded feudalism. The class conflict that 
the historian of the middle ages describes so minutely was 
the contest between feudal landlords, and the merchants, 
the traders, and the manufacturers. The war between the 
town and the castles was the feature of this stru|2:gle in 
some of its stages. 

The French revolution marked the complete triumph of 
the merchant and trader. The era of commercialism was 
ushered in. The old system had stood for the divinity of 
kings. The new system presumed to assume the ownership 
of the earth by legislative decrees, issuing deeds, patents, titles 
to all the land of Europe, which in due course of time it trans- 
ferred to America. Having thus assumed ownership of the 
source from which all wealth is derived, thus controlling the 
terms upon which it would permit that and future generations 
to produce, it made itself the especial guardian of and con- 
tended for what it was pleased to call the sacred obligation of 
contracts. Arrogating to themselves and their descendants 
all rights, and then decreeing by legislative enactments that 
these usurpations should not be interfered with. 

American law and tradition destroved the old svstem by 
forbidding the granting of titles to nobility, but sought to 
immortalize the new by providing that no state could enact 
laws impairing the obligation of contracts. The new system 
has developed mightily within the last 200 years. Indeed, 
it has no doubt nearly reached its culmination. Under its 
fostering care the most gigantic fortunes in the history of the 
ages have been accumulated and are being held. It has demon- 
strated that the class which was formerly exploited through 
slavery and serfdom, but who have never consented and never 
will consent to the robbery, are made as helpless victims of 
exploitation by reason of being deprived of their natural right 
of free access to mother earth as was ever true of serfdom or 
of chattel slavery. 

Not to struggle and protest means that the workers will 
fall to the bottom and be bound there by caste lines, above 
which they will be unable to rise. Vigorous and continuous 
protest against the prevailing system will result in the aboli- 
tion of private ownership of natural bounties, and public 
ownership of public functions, in the operation of which all 
the people are jointly interested. This will cause the over- 
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throw of the master class and the class struggle will end 
through the disappearance of all classes. With the disap- 
pearance of the classes and the special privileges, monopoly 
laws and judicial decrees which make them possible, the wage 
system, as now understood, will also pass away. 

There is no other ground upon which peace can be se- 
cured. All other measures proposed are makeshifts, pallia- 
tives and plasters. Let the fact be recognized once and for 
all that not by conciliation, not by arbitration, not by making 
a small increase in wages or a slight reduction in the hours 
of work, nor by any other means save the abolition of the 
causes which compel the landless man to hunt a master and 
enable the master to make profit off of the labor of his em- 
ploye, can strikes be rendered obsolete, justice be secured to 
all, and a great deal of the fog and the hazy reasoning which 
surrounds the labor problem will have been dispelled and its 
solution made easier. 

Strikes are always valuable, even when they fail, by rea- 
son of the strength and power of resistance which they de- 
velop, by reason of their protest and the notice they serve 
upon employers that the workmen were not satisfied and only 
returned to w^ork because they could do no better, proposing 
to renew the struggle under more favorable circumstances. 

As labor is employed for the purpose of grinding out 
profit, the measure of success attained by the capitalistic em- 
ployer in the accumulation of wealth is dependent upon his 
ability to get the largest possible amount of labor at the 
smallest cost. The laborer is interested in receiving wages 
which will fully represent the product of his efforts. If the 
laborer could succeed in this undertaking, the wage system 
would fall of its own weight, it being evident that no one will 
employ another at wagery unless he can make a profit by so 
doing. 

The absurdity of the old-time assininity that the interests 
of the laborer and the capitalist are identical is apparent to 
all intelligent people who understand the real cause of con- 
flict between the classes. Under the old-time system of hand 
production, kindly relations existed between the workman 
and his employer, thus making their interests appear to be 
alike. Unquestionably they really had much more in common 
than at present. With the advent of the machine, personal 
intercourse and acquaintance between employers and their 
workmen became a thing of the past, and men became mere 
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machine tenders. The old-time independence which each en- 
joyed when the same workman through his own handicraft 
produced the finished product, was succeeded by an inter- 
dependence which made a large number of workmen necessary 
for the production of a single article. To-day the interests of 
the trust and that of its employes are not only not identical, 
but they are absolutely irreconcilable. There is no mutual 
ground upon which they may meet for the purpose of effecting 
a permanent settlement of their differences. There are no 
white flags passing backward and forward between the two 
camps. 

The legitimate earnings of labor is the full product. If 
the workman gets less than this, he will be dissatisfied, and 
will try to get as near to what he produces as he can, even to 
the point of striking for it in conjunction with his fellows 
similarly situated. If the employer should pay the workman 
all he produces, there would be no object in hiring him at all. 
If the opportunities are free for a man to become his own em- 
ployer, he will not work for another for less than he can make 
working for himself. If the opportunity to become his own 
employer is denied him through the monopolization of land, 
he will simply be compelled to do the best he can under the 
circumstances. This explains why wages are always higher 
in new countries, where land can be had for the taking, than 
they are in older and more densely populated countries, where 
such opportunities are not open. Adam Smith, one of the 
world'9 greatest economists, saw very clearly that cheap or 
free land caused high wages and vice versa. The following 
is a quotation from his book, "Wealth of Nations :" 

Every colonist gets more land than he can possibly cultivate. He 
has no rent and scarcely any taxes to pay. He is eager, therefore, to col- 
lect laborers from every quarter and to pay them the most liberal wages. 
But these liberal wages, joined to the plenty and cheapness of land, soon 
make these laborers leave him, in order to become land owners themselves, 
and to reward with equal liberality other laborers, who soon leave them 
for the same reason they left their first masters. 

This truth has been perceived with more or less clear- 
ness not only by all economists of note, but by many who 
have studied the labor problem carefully. It has not, how- 
ever, been until within the last few years that the inti- 
mate relation which the land question bears to the ques- 
tion of wages, conditions of employment and strikes, has 
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been clearly seen by the wage-workers themselves. The 
immense area of practically free land which has been at 
the disposal of the working class throughout our national his- 
tory, has, up to within a comparatively recent period, drained 
off the surplus labor in the market, thus preventing that 
intense competition for employment which is now, that the 
outlet has been closed through the disappearance of the pub- 
lic domain, resulted in underpaid, poorly-compensated labor, 
and which is culminating in industrial disturbances called 
strikes. 

The working class, at present, could not abandon the 
strike and the principle which it involves, if they would, 
without falling into hopeless servitude. Unsatisfactory as a 
tool or implement may be, it must be used until n better one 
shall have been provided in its stead. When the vision of 
the working class has become sufficiently clarified to see 
what it is that stands between them and the sunlight that 
prevents them from possessing the full product of their labor, 
that casts its poisonous presence across the pathway of an 
advancing civilization, thereby checking its growth, it is 
certain that obstacle will be removed with alacrity. 

The one who proposes the abolition of strikes, whether 
he be capitalist or workman, does not understand the pri- 
mary disease, of which the strike is only the manifestation. 
Effect alwavs follows cause. Until such time as the disease 
which is responsible for strikes (and, indeed, for most other 
undesirable things) is eradicated from our industrial sys- 
tem they will manifest. Whether successful or otherwise, 
they will serve the purpose of directing attention to the 
wrong that they are helping to correct. 
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GEEAT STRIKE OF THE COAL MINERS. 

The most important strike occurring during the last two 
years was that of the coal miners. While the trouble origi- 
nated in the Northern district and was, in the main, con- 
fined to that section, it brought the production of coal to a 
standstill in the coal-mining camps of Fremont county and 
throughout the central part of the state. While there was 
not a little friction between the organizers of the United 
Mine Workers and the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
and the sheriff's office in Huerfano county and in other parts 
of the south, the strike could never be said to have obtained 
a foothold in any of the camps located in the southern part 
of the state. 

January 1, 1901, there was a semblance of organization 
among the miners of the Northern district, a few unions of 
the United Mine Workers having been organized during the 
preceding summer and autumn. These unions, however, 
were not strong in number, and at the time the strike was 
ordered did not include to exceed 20 per cent, of the miners 
of the Northern district. The coal miners of Coal Creek, 
Rockvale and Chandler, in Fremont county, had been organ- 
ized into unions of the same craft, which included the larger 
part of the miners employed in that district. 

The work of organizing the Southern fields had been 
attended with difficulty and resulted in failure. The coal 
companies operating in the southern part of the state, par- 
ticularly those doing business in Huerfano county, had not 
hesitated to use the sheriff of that county, a pliant tool of 
these corporations, to imprison upon trumped-up charges, 
beat, intimidate and run out of the county any person whom 
it was believed was there for the purpose of organizing the 
coal miners. This state of affairs had existed for a number 
of years, a condition of peonage having obtained that was 
but little removed from downright slavery. 

On January 1, 1901, a mass meeting of the coal miners 
of the Northern district was held at Louisville. This meet- 
ing was held in response to a call issued two days before by 
several miners. The meeting was not held under the auspices 
of the United Mine Workers, and did not include more than 
one-third of the miners employed in the Northern fields. At 
this meeting considerable discussion was indulged in as to 
the price being paid for work and the justice of an increase 
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in the rate. After prolonged debate, it was decided to order 
a strike and demand a flat increase of 10 cents per ton for 
mining coal, a decrease in the price of powder, and other 
(concessions. 

The Northern Company, which employed about 70 per 
cent, of the miners in that district, as well as the other com- 
panies doing business there, refused to grant the increase 
demanded, and all the coal mines in the Northern district 
were closed. The strike spread rapidly to include the coal 
mines in El Paso county, near Colorado Springs, and those 
at Rockvale and the other camps in Fremont county. 

Near the end of January Mr. Charles Duncan, one of 
the national organizers of the United Mine Workers, arrived 
in Colorado for the purpose of taking charge of the strike. 
Mr. Duncan at once devoted his energies to the work of per- 
fecting the organization of the local unions and to bring all 
the miners into membership. In conformity with the estab- 
lished usage of this organization, he sought to bring the oper- 
ators and a committee from the miners together for the pur- 
pose of agreeing upon the terms of settlement. 

At 1 :30 p. m., January 31, in accordance with arrange- 
ments made by Mr. Duncan, a conference was held at the 
office of the State Labor Commissioner, in the Capitol build- 
ing, between a committee of seven, this committee consisting 
of one from each of the five camps in the Northern district, 
and including Mr. Duncan and the president of District No. 
15, United Mine Workers, John L. Gehr, representing the 
mine workers, and all the operators owning or working mines 
in the Northern district, including G. C. Bartels, secretary, 
and James Cannon, president, of the Northern Coal and 
Coke Company. 

When the conference was organized the mine workers 
presented the following proposition, which represented their 
demands : 

Louisville. Colorado, January 29. 1901. 

We, the coal miners of Boulder and Weld counties, state of Colo- 
rado, respectfully submit to our employers the following terms upon 
which we are willing to resume the production of coal, and further agree 
to continue at work under such terms until the 1st day of October, 1901 : 

First — ^Recognition of committees from and of the organization of 
the United Mine Workers of America. 

Second — That except in case of emergency not more than eight 
hours shall be worked in any one day by any one mine worker. 
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Third — That the prices of mining shall be advanced as follows: Ten 
cents for run of mine, per ton of 2,000 pounds, and all day labor to be 
paid the same wages per day as those prevailing during the year 1900. 

Fourth — That employes in and around mines shall be paid every 
second Saturday, the employers having the privilege of holding one week's 
wages in order to facilitate bookkeeping. 

Fifth — Check welghman shall be allowed at all mines, and check 
weighmen to have privilege of checking off the wages of the miners a 
sufficient amount to pay check weighmen's wages, also to check off all 
dues and assessments placed on miners, and mine workers and collected 
through the respective coal companies for which we are working. 

The several propositions set forth above were discussed 
separately, the miners contending that they were all fair and 
reasonable and standing for their acceptance in their entirety. 
The operators were steadily against most of the demands, par- 
ticularly the ones which called for an increase in the cost of 
mining coal. After two hours' discussion the coal miiH4\-' 
committee temporarily withdrew from the conference. After 
further discussion upon the part of the operators, in which 
Cannon, Bartels and Brown took the leading part, the re- 
quests of the miners were rejected in toto. Mr. Cannon 
claimed that the mines of his company were operated at a 
very small profit and that to grant the increase would entail 
an absolute loss. Upon the return of the miners, and bt^iii^ 
acquainted with the decision of the operators, Mr. Duncau, 
in behalf of his committee, asked for the submission of a 
counter-proposition, which the operators declined to present. 

At 9:30 the following morning the conference between 
the miners and the operators was convened and the subject 
was taken up where it was laid down the preceding evening. 
After being in session for three hours, during which time all 
phases of the question were presented very fully by both sides, 
it became evident that no agreement could be reached that 
would include the Northern Coal and Coke Company. The 
conference closed w ithout actual results, though progress to- 
ward an understanding had been made with a number of the 
smaller operators. 

It was evident throughout the entire conference that the 
miners were anxious to secure a settlement, if they could do 
so upon any terms that were half way fair and reasonable. 
While making the demands as given, it was clearly to be seen 
that the mine workers were willing to compromise for con- 
siderably less. They were willing to meet the operators a 
liberal half way. It was also plain that a number of those 
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pHst'Li and rej)resonting small operators wvre desirous of 
reaching an understanding. ^Messrs. Cannon and Rartels, of 
the Northern Company, with an obstinacy and a stubborn- 
ness that would have been commendable if exercised in a bet- 
ter cause, absolutely refused to concede anything, claiming 
that to do so would bankrupt their company. 

The same afternoon, subsequent to the adjournment of 
the conference, a number of the independent operators met 
with the miners and without material difficulty the following 
articles of agi'cement were entered into between them : 

Articles of agreement between the undersigned coal operators of 
Boulder and Weld counties, parties of the first part, and the United Mine 
Workers of America, parties of the second part. 

We, the parties of the second part, agree to mine the coal, pending 
the successful issue of the demands upon the operators in said Boulder 
and Weld counties, on the following terms: 

First — We agree that the price of mining lump coal, run over IM..- 
inch screen, be 10 cents advance upon present prices at the different 
mines, and for run of mine coal, 6% cents advance. 

Second — W^e, the parties of the first part, further agree to recognize 
committees from and of the organization of the United Mine Workers of 
America, for the purpose of amicably settling any grievances or disputes 
that may arise during the life of this contract. 

Third — Check weighmen shall be allowed at all mines, said check 
weighmen to have the privilege of checking off the wages of the miners 
a sufficient amount to pay check weighmen's wages; also to check off 
all dues and assessments placed on the miners and mine workers and 
collected through the respective coal companies for whom we are working. 
Witness our hands and seals the day and year within written. Den- 
ver, Colorado, February 1, 1901. 

CHARLES DUNCAN, 

For United Mine Workers of America. 
J. H. HOOD. 
H. E. USINGER. 
JOSEPH KILHOFFER. 
THOMAS R. OVINGTON. 
EDWARD M. McGOWAN. 
J. L. GEHR, 

President District No. 15. U. M. W. of A. 
NEW COLORADO COAL COMPANY, 
By THOMAS E. BASSBTT, 
FOX & PATTERSON. President. 

EQUITABLE COAL MINING AND 
MILLING COMPANY. 

By H. T. HAMILTON, 

THOMAS VAUGHN. Secretary and Treasurer. 
SUNNYSIDE COAL COMPANY. 
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This compromise was considered by the miners, the op- 
erators and the general public as a very fair one. The small 
mines immediately resumed work in accordance with its pro- 
visions and continued outputting at a fair profit during the 
time that the strike was on. The Northern Company, which 
produced more coal than all the others in the district, and 
able to produce coal more cheaply than the small operators 
possibly could, by reason of having a wider vein, superior me- 
chanical equipment, and the use of machines, while in the 
small mines it was mostly pick work, refused to grant any 
advance in wages, to recognize the unions of the coal miners 
or to make any concession w^hatever. 

The situation was this: A number of small operators, 
with inferior equipment, no machines and much narrower 
veins of coal than were those in the mines of the Northern, 
readily reaching an amicable agreement with their employes, 
while the large corporation refused to grant anything what- 
ever to its workmen, closed do\vn its mines and began to hint 
and to threaten as the winter wore on that unless there was 
an unconditional surrender upon the part of the miners that 
it would build stockades, import Japanese and work its mine*-; 
with scabs imported from outside the state. It was the same 
policy of waiting and starving its employes into submission 
so successfullv pursued bv the smaller trust in the suninier of 
1899. 

Undoubtedly one of the chief objections upon the part of 
this company to a settlement was involved in the recognition 
of the United Mine Workers' organization, notwithstanding 
the fact that it had proven of great benefit to both employers 
and their workmen, by its intelligent and conservative 'action 
in maintaining friendly relations between both interests in 
the eastern fields. 

Late in the month of Januarv the miners eniploved bv 
the Pike's Peak Consolidated Coal Company, near Colorado 
Springs, went on strike. The demand was for an advance 
in the price of underground day labor of from $2.50 to $3.00 
per day. Also for an advance in the price paid for pick work 
and for loading after machines. After being out for a few 
days an agreement was reached between a committee repre- 
senting the miners and the oflBcers of the company. Under 
this agreement the price of pick work was advanced from 
50 to 55 cents i)er ton, and that of shooting and loading after 
machines from 25 to 30 cents per ton. Through some mis- 
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uiKl(*rstanding the miners did not return to \>'ork the follow- 
ing day. Upon February 6 the tangle was straightened out 
and the mines were opened with a full force of men. This 
result was brought about through the intervention of Mr. 
Duncan of the United Mine Workers. The agreement con- 
tained a complete recognition of the union and several minor 
demands of the miners aside from those already mentioned. 

January 17 a joint Senate and House resolution was 
passed by both bodies, authorizing the appointment of a joint 
committee for the purpose of making a full and complete in- 
vestigation of everything in any way connected with the coal 
mining industry of the state, to investigate the strike and all 
matters relating to it, and to report its conclusions back to 
the legislature. This committee was appointed without delay, 
and was organized by the election of Hon. L. A. Tanquary, 
senator, chairman, and Hon. John A. Martin, member of the 
House, as secretary. L. P. McGuire was selected to act as 
stenographer. Being limited by the terms of the resolution 
to ten days, the committee at once repaired to the Northern 
fields and upon the 19th and 20th took such testimony as the 
miners wished to give bearing upon the situation in that dis- 
trict. They afterward spent a number of days in the South- 
ern fields and in the Fremont county district. Upon the n*- 
turn of the committee to Denver it listened to the testimony 
of several of the mine owners and others connected with the 
comi)anie8 whose mines were affected by the strike. Several 
miners and operators went with considerable detail into the 
strike — the causes leading up to and precipitating it. The 
committee received information from every source which 
would enable it to arrive at an intelligent understanding of 
the grievances of the miners, and the case, as it was seen by 
the operators and their attorneys. February 7 the committee 
concluded the taking of testimony and on the 25th of that 
month submitted its findings to the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

This report is very full and exhaustive and goes very 
thoroughly into all the relations between the operators and 
the miners, past and present. The report is stamped through- 
out with the mark of genuineness and sincerity. It is quite 
certain that the committee was actuated by a desire to pre- 
sent such facts and conclusions as were justified by the evi- 
dence introduced during the investigation. The legislation 
which the committee recommended to the legislature for fa- 
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vorable action was, in large measure, no doubt influenced by 
facts which had come to the knowledge of the committee dur- 
ing the progress of its work. The report is one of the most 
important, if not the very most important, ever presented by 
a committee of legislators in the history of Colorado. The 
following gives the more material and essential features of 
the report. No phase of the question, either in the northern 
or southern fields, remains untouched. 

THE NORTHER X FIELD. 

The Northern coal field is situated mostly in the county of Boulder, 
and lies at a distance from Denver of from sixteen to twenty miles. The 
coal fields are in a semi-circle and extend over a distance of about twelve 
miles in length, and perhaps one mile in width; and within such field 
are situated the towns of Marshall, Superior, Louisville, Lafayette, Erie 
and Canfield; and for grades of coal as a basis for the different prices 
paid for mining, as hereinafter set forth, the field is divided into what 
is commonly called two groups: Group No. 1, consisting of the mines 
at or near the towns of Marshall, Superior and Louisville; and group No. 2, 
comprising the mines situated at or near the towns of Lafayette, Brie 
and Canfield. 

The coal in all the Northern field is a lignite, the marlcet for the 
same being mostly in the northern part of the state of Colorado, while 
some of it is shipped to Kansas and Nebraska. The veins of coal in 
group No. 1 and in the mines of Lafayette, in group No. 2, range in thick- 
ness from five to nine feet, a fair average being about six feet. In some 
of these mines there is a substance which miners call "bony," it being of 
the nature of rock, and in some of the mines divides the vein, ranging 
in thickness from six to eighteen inches. The testimony shows that it is 
necessary for the miners, in mining coal which contains this vein or 
seam of "bony," to sort out such "bony" from the coal and dispose of it 
in the back part of the rooms wherein they are working; that for taking 
down this "bony" they receive no pay whatever; that in the mines sit- 
uated at Erie and Canfield the veins are not as thick as they are in 
group No. 1, or at Lafayette, some of the veins being not to exceed four 
feet in thickness. The surface lands which lie over the mines in what is 
called the Northern Colorado coal fields are very different from the sur- 
face over the mines in the Southern fields in this, to wit: that most 
of the land is used for farming purposes, and is in a high state of culti- 
vation. 

NUMBER OF MEN EMPLOYEU. 

Your committee further found that a fair estimate of the number 
of men employed in the Northern field would be about 1,000. At least 80 
per cent, of said number are old residents of the towns which are situ- 
ated in the Northern fields, many of the men having resided in that 
section of the state for from eight to twenty years, and have for the 
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most part of the time been engaged in the business of coal mining. 
Your committee, further, found that the miners in the Northern fields 
are a very intelligent body of men, and above the average of those usually 
employed in and about the business of coal mining; that they are a 
steady, sobber and industrious lot of men. a great per cent, of them 
being American born, while the foreign-born members speak the English 
language well. We further found that a great majority of those em- 
ployed in the Northern coal fields have, by dint of economy, built and 
now own their own homes, the towns of Erie, Lafayette, Louisville and 
Superior being far different from any other coal mining towns which 
your committee visited. The towns mentioned are composed of pretty 
little cottages, kept nicely painted, giving to the places a home-like 
appearance. Investigation among the members showed that these homes 
were, most of them, built on the installment plan, by making small 
monthly payments extending over a considerable period of years, the 
building of such homes having been commenced at a time when condi- 
tions in the Northern fields were more prosperous than they are at the 
present time, and the fact that they did own their homes, and the 
further fact that most of the miners in the Northern fields were married 
and had families, were some of the strong reasons given by the miners in 
that district why it was not convenient for them to move to some other 
part of the state when they found that in the Northern fields, with the 
conditions which now exist, they were barely able to make a living. 

OWNERSHIP OF PROPERTY. 

Your committee further found that the number of mines in the 
Northern fields was about twenty, three or four of them being small mines, 
what are commonly called "country banks," where the wagon trade for 
the surrounding towns is supplied: while the big mines in the district 
are known as the Fox and Gorham mines at Marshall; the Pluto, Indus- 
trial, Enterprise at Superior; the Leader, Acme, Caledonia, Hecla, Rex 
No. 1, Rex No. 2, and the Imperial at Louisville: and the Simpson, Mitch- 
ell, Excelsior, Haywood and the Fallot at Lafayette, and at Erie and Can- 
field, the Long's Peak, Tynan and others. 

Your committee further found that the Northern Coal and Coke 
Company are the owners or leasers or control the output of 70 per cent, 
of the mines in the Northern district, the other 30 per cent, being the 
independent properties, which are known as the Fox, Mitchell, Sunny- 
side, Storrs, Vaughn, Haywood, Lister, Lincoln, Washington, Tynan, 
Long's Peak. 

now OUTPUT IS CONTROLLED. 

Your committee further found that the company known as the 
Northern Coal and Coke Company entirely controls and regulates the 
price of coal mined in the Northern field; that while they own, lease or 
control the output of 70 per cent, of the mines in the Northern field, yet 
they only operate about seven mines, some of the largest coal mines in 
the northern part of the state being leased or controlled by them for 
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the purpose of keeping the same closed. They pay the owners of some 
properties a certain amount of money per month to keep their mines 
closed, the purpose being, as stated by the president of the company, to 
control the output of the Northern fields. The object to be accomplished 
by controlling the output, as explained by the company, being the keep- 
ing up of the price of coal. The company's explanation of the reason 
that the price of coal should be kept up, and why it was necessary to do 
so, was because coal could not be mined and sold at a lower price than 
that now being charged for it; but your committee, in this report, under 
the head of production, will show to your honorable bodies what the 
actual expense is in the production of coal, as near as they could esti- 
mate it from the sworn testimony. 

WHAT LED UP TO THE STRIKE. 

That on, to-wit: The 31st day of December, 1900, the present strike 
in the northern fields was Inaugurated. That the testimony given shows 
that the meeting which led up to the strike was not called by any union or 
any organized labor body, but was a spontaneous gathering of the men 
from all over the district. That the first meeting was held on or about 
the 29th day of December, certain resolutions having been passed and 
their grievances formulated therein, which resolutions were presented to 
the superintendent of the Northern company by a committee appointed by 
that mass meeting. The committee was told that not 1 cent of increase 
would be granted, and all further negotiations were suspended, and there- 
after another meeting was held, at which the report of the committee was 
received, and the miners of the northern fields then and there determined 
that they would go out upon a strike. 

Their grievances, as set forth in the resolutions, were, among other 
things, insufficient wages, bad air, company stores and holding out fees 
for doctors, but it appeared to your committee, from the sworn testimony, 
that the strike was only the culmination of a feeling of dissatisfaction 
among the miners which had extended over a period of two years and a 
half prior to this strike. During the early part of the year 1898 the tes- 
timony shows that there was a strike in the northern fields. The trouble, 
after proceeding for some tine, was left to the State Board of Arbitration, 
the company presenting their side and the miners presenting their 
demands. The State Board of Arbitration, after full discussion of the 
question, and a hearing of such matters as were presented before them, 
determined that the demands of the men were just and equitable, and 
made a finding for the men, but after said Board of Arbitration had 
made such finding the Northern company failed and refused to live up to 
the award. The strike went along for some time, when it was discovered, 
as the men thought, that foreign labor was being Imported into the mines, 
and at such time they deemed it wise to accede to the rate offered by the 
company and let the award which the Board of Arbitration had made go by. 

I^W SCALE OF PRICES. 

They went to work under the offer made by the company, which, in 
the opinion of your committee, was 15 per cent, lower than the award 
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made by the Board of Arbitration, and ^ feeling of unrest and dissatisfac- 
tion has existed in the northern fields ever since that time, and the same 
prices which the company then offered is the scale of prices which Is 
being maintained to-day. At the time the men went back to work under 
this wage, as the testimony shows, they claimed that the wages were not 
sufficient, yet they were able to get along, but since that time they claim 
that the wages paid them are not fair and just for another reason than the 
one that they claimed at that time, it being this, to-wit: That the wages 
of to-day, which are, as hereinbefore stated, the wages accepted by them 
after the strike of 1898, have not the same purchasing power as they had 
at that time; that the price of groceries* has advanced, as testified to by 
the miners, from 20 to 25 per cent., and while the cost of provisions has 
so increased their wages have not increased with them and, therefore, 
what would be a fairly Just price at that time would be totally inadequate 
to supply their needs under the rate now 'charged for the necessaries of 
life. On the question of the price of provisions, as hereinbefore stated, 
the miners offered testimony that the price of provisions had risen from 
20 to 50 per cent. The company offered evidence to show that there had 
been no advance in the price of provisions that was notable, their superin- 
tendent stating that the price had only risen on some things from 5 to 10 
per cent. Your committee, bringing to their aid the actual knowledge 
which they had in regard to the price of provisions, could not reconcile 
the testimony offered by the company as to whether or not there had been 
an advance in the price of provisions, and, therefore, called the president 
of one of the leading wholesale houses in the city of Denver, who appeared 
before your committee, and, under oath, presented his invoices, showing 
the relative price of provisions as compared with two years ago. His 
invoice list showed the price- of groceries had risen from 5 to 100 per 
cent.; that a fair estimate would be 25 per cent, advance in the price of 
provisions to-day, as compared with two years ago. Therefore, your com- 
mittee must find that that which would be a fair, reasonable and equitable- 
price paid to the men after the award of 1898 by the State Board of Arbi- 
tration is not fair nor adequate, in view of the increased price it is neces- 
sary for them to pay for provisions. 

UNPAIB PAYMENT. 

In regard to the earnings of the miners your committee would say 
that the testimony on this point was voluminous from both sides, the com- 
pany presenting an exhibit showing a certain number of men earning 
large wages, while the miners gave testimony showing that the wages 
earned ^ere very low; but your committee had the different check weigh- 
men's report, showing how much each man earned. While some men were 
able to make wages at the rate of $3.00 per day, yet the evidence shows 
that they were unable to get in many full days* work, and, while a miner 
might earn $60 for one month, perhaps in the next he would earn only 
$20, the average earnings of the men for a year would be from $300 to 
$500. A few men would make considerably more per year, particularly 
machine men. 
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The testimony shows that the miners have considerable expense con- 
nected with their work. They have to purchase their own powder, oil, 
cotton, picks and mining clothes, also pay the doctor's fee. This expense, 
where a miner would earn |50 a month, would be about |7.00 per man. 

Your committee further found that the system of payment of the 
men in the northern field is unfair and inadequate in this, to- wit: That 
the time of payment was on the third Saturday of a month for the month 
preceding, making a man wait for part of his wages for seven weeks; 
that by this method the men were, almost all of them, compelled to do a 
credit business, and the testimony shows that under the credit system the 
increased cost to the consumer* would be about 5 per cent, over a cash 
system. 

THE COST OF PRODUCK AND COAL. 

Your committee w^ould wish to say that the testimony shows that the 
Northern company estimates its production in the northern field during 
the year of 1900 at 576,826 tons of coal. 

That in regard to the cost of producing such coal, the testimony 
given by the operators in the northern fields was that it would average 
about 95 cents per ton, run of mine, but your committee finds that this is 
not a fair average for the production of coal, for the reason that if it did 
cost the company 95 cents per ton, run of mine, then that made the mines 
producing the coal pay the money that was paid to the owners of property 
who were receiving so much for their mines being kept closed, so that the 
Northern company might control the output. Your committee tried, by 
every means, to get the operators in the northern fields to testify as to 
some facts which would tend to show what the cost to the company was 
of producing the coal from the different mines in the northern fields, but 
all such questions were evaded by the statement that they could not tell 
for the reason that they averaged what it cost to produce the coal, and as 
part of the expense of production the testimony shows was this extra 
expense of keeping certain mines closed as hereinbefore stated. Your com- 
mittee had before it one witness who operated a mine two years under 
conditions less favorable than they are to-day, from the fact that he then 
paid the rate for mining now demanded by the miners and loaded it 
into railroad cars and sold it to what was then the Northern Coal Com- 
pany at $1,00 per ton and made a good profit by so doing. So that from 
his testimony your committee was led to believe that the actual cost, 
instead of being 95 cents, was somewhat lower. A witness from Marshall 
offered to produce coal and load it on the cars from one of the Marshall 
mines, under a lease which he wished to hold from the Northern Coal 
Company, for 95 cents, but testimony shows that he was Informed by the 
company that they could produce it for 65 cents at Lafayette. Another 
witness testified that a fair price to allow for the production of coal at 
Superior would be 70 cents per ton, but this 70 cents would not include the 
wear of machinery nor the money invested in the mine, and in arriving 
at what would be fair to allow for wear and tear, and for the investment, 
your committee looked to the testimony of the company and found that 
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they were paying for some of the large leased mines at Louisville the 
sum of 17 cents per ton royalty and 10 cents royalty for the use of the 
plant. As a natural deduction the committee surmised that the 27 cents 
per ton royalty on coal and for the use of the plant would he a fair esti- 
mate to add to the 70 cents expense of producing, which would make 97 
cents per ton for the coal which is mined either at Louisville or at 
Superior. 

THE ACTUAL COST. 

Your committee w^ould further say, from the above testimony, that 
the actual cost, allowing 27 cents per ton for investment, wear and tear, of 
producing coal and loading it upon cars, would average from 90 cents to 
97 cents, run of mine, in these two camps. 

There was testimony given by witnesses which allowed the commit- 
tee to base their estimate of the cost of production by other evidence. At 
the town of Lafayette, the Simpson mine, the cost of producing 300 tons of 
coal would be: 

For the machine men cutting the 300 tons of coal, the sum of |19.50; 
for the miners to shoot and load the 300 tons of coal at 25 cents per ton 
would be the sum of $75.00; that a fair price paid the men on top to dump 
the coal is 2 cents per ton, or |6.00; that a reasonable price for the 
engineer for the same would be $5.00; that the wages received by the two 
firemen would be $5.00; that the wages received by the men who operated 
the steam shovel which loaded the coal into railroad cars after it was 
dumped would be $3.00; that the sum received by the four men working 
above, running the railroad cars, etc., at $2.50 per day, would be the sum 
of $10.00; that a weighmaster on top would receive the sum of $2.50; that 
two oilers' wages would be the sum of $5.00; for timbering, road work, 
etc., 10 cents per ton, $30.00; for pit boss, $4.00. 

Making a total of about $165.00 for 300 tons, or about 55 cents per 
ton to produce the coal. Add to this sum the price paid as royalty by the 
company, where they lease both thCx mine and the plant, which is 27 
cents per ton, and the total cost of producing here would be about 82 
cents per ton, run of mine. This would not include the general superin- 
tendent of all the mines, but, as your committee is informed, it includes 
all other labor necessary to mine 300 tons per day. So that your com- 
mittee would say that a fair cost for the production of coal in the Lafay- 
ette mines would be the sum of 82 cents per ton, run of mine, and by 
adding 8Mt cents to the 82 cents cost at Lafayette you have the cost of 
producing the coal at Louisville, which is about 90Mt cents per ton, run of 
mine, and your committee finds that the average cost of producing run 
of mine coal In northern fields is about 86 cents per ton, and about 99 
cents per ton for domestic coal. It might be asked, "but does this Include 
taxation, office expense, etc., at Denver?" The answer is "No." When the 
company figured at 95 cents per ton they included all expenses, and as 
they would not give your committee any detailed information as to the 
cost of coal produced at any one mine, it was the only way that your 
committee could arrive at an estimate of the probable cost. Now, your 
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committee wish to say that the cost of producing coal in the Brie district 
is higher than at Lafayette, the reason being that they are small veins, 
and most all work is pick mining. 

In regard to the committee using as a basis for the investment and 
wear and tear, the 27 cents per ton paid as royalty, your committee would 
say: That the 27 cents is very high, and is considerably more than has 
usually been paid in the northern field, and we would say that 15 cents 
per ton would pay for the investment and wear and tear, as a mine pro- 
ducing 300 tons per day for one year, 25 days per month, would realize 
for the investment the sum of $15,000 per year. But there is another way 
to arrive at what is a fair and just amount to allow for the investment 
and wear and tear on mine machinery, as follows: The Northern Com- 
pany testified that they were capitalized for |2,000,000, shares of a par 
value of 1100 each. On this capitalization they issued bonds and bor- 
rowed every dollar which they have invested in their different properties: 
that only 6 shares of the stock had been sold, the 6 shares being owned 
by the following persons: President, 1 share; vice president and treas- 
urer, 1 share; secretary, 1 share; 3 directors, 1 share each. That these 6 
persons composed the Northern Coal and Coke Company; that the presi- 
dent draws a salary of 16.000.00 per year, the treasurer draws a salary of 
$6,000.00 per year, and a fair sum to be paid to the secretary, who is also 
the attorney, would be at least $10,000.00 per year, the 3 directors drawing 
no salary whatever, the balance of the capital stock being up as collateral 
security for their bond issue. Now, the members of the company testified 
that they allowed and set aside 3 cents per ton as a sinking fund, to pay 
this bond indebtedness, and the interest which they have to pay on said 
bond indebtedness added to the amount set aside for a sinking fund 
amounts to 11 1-16 cents per ton, so your committee found, by this method, 
that when they allowed 15 cents per ton they allow all that should be re- 
quired for the investor. 

GREAT PROFITS OF PRODUCERS. 

The committee, in making this report on what are dealers and 
dealers* profits, beg leave to report that the price paid by dealers of the 
city of Denver for Louisville coal is $2.05 per ton; for the coal mined 
near the town of Lafayette, $1.90 per ton. That a fair average of the price 
paid per ton by the dealers who buy from northern fields would be $2.00 
per ton. To this they have added 80 cents per ton freight, and 40 cents 
per ton for hauling charges and whatever will be lost by shrinkage and 
what is known as "car bottom" — that is, coal that is ground up in transit 
and becomes a kind of slack or nut coal. And to use an illustration, the 
committee would say that the cost and the dealers' profits would best be 
arrived at by taking a car of 21 tons of coal. 

This 20 tons of coal would cost the dealers at the mine $40.00. He 
pays for freight on the 20 tons $16.00. For hauling charges in handling 
the 20 tons after it reaches Denver, $8.00, making a total expense, as set 
forth above, of $64.00. 
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To this sum of $64.00 expense Is to be added the loss of one-half a 
ton caused by shrinkage, and as this Is a loss, after the pa3^ng of 
freight, the dealer would be out $1.40, which should be added to the 
$64.00. The "car bottom" coal, herlnbefore spoken of, will amount in a 
car of 20 tons to about 1% tons. This, with the shrinkage, makes 2 tons 
out of the 20, leaving 18 tons in the car of screened coal, which brings 
the retail dealer $4.00 per ton, or $72.00. To this $72.00 Is to be added 
$1.75 per ton for the ton and a half of "car bottoms" which he Is able to 
sell, or $2.62, as the sum which he would receive from the 20 tons of coal. 
From this Is to be deducted the expense of the 20 tons of coal, which 
leaves a balance of profit to the dealer of $10.62 per car of 20 tons, or 
about 53 cents per ton profit. Out of this the dealer must deduct his 
expenses of office, taxes, etc. Your committee thought there would be no 
fair way to make an estimate of this expense, as It would all be based 
on how many cars of coal a dealer handled per day. There was testi- 
mony offered to show that the expense Incurred by a dealer, outside of 
the expenses hereinbefore set forth In the handling of coal, would be 
about 10 or 12 cents per ton, so that your committee would say that even 
at the high rate charged by the Northern Company to the Denver dealer, 
and the fact that the rate charged by the railroad was so high would yet 
leave the dealer In Denver a net profit of at least 40 cents per ton. 

COST OF PBODUCTION. 

When your committee speaks of the high rate charged by the coal 
Company and the railroad. It does so In view of the fact that the testi- 
mony of the company shows that the same coal Is sold In Boulder for 
$1.50 per ton, and from the testimony hereinbefore mentioned the freight 
is only 50 cents per ton. The explanation given by the Northern Com- 
pany why the rate or selling price of domestic coal Is so much lower at 
Boulder was because the wagons from the country banks cut Into their 
trade at Boulder, and it was necessary for them to lower their price at 
Boulder so as to hold their trade. We would here say that the testimony 
shows that the coal sold to dealers of domestic coal is only about 20 per 
cent, of the amount of coal mined by the Northern Company, and that 
they have to look to steam users — that Is, factories, smelters and other 
lines of Industry, to market their product That In marketing the balance 
of their product a great proportion of It Is sold In what Is known as "run 
of mine," that Is, slack, lump and all goes in together, and Is sold at so 
much per ton, while the dealer who purchases at $2.00 per ton In Denver 
and $1.50 In Boulder buys screened coal and leaves the slack In the 
hands of the company, who sells It to steam users at about 60 cents per 
ton: Some they sell lower, some higher. The company testified that 
they sold coal In Kansas and Nebraska at a lower price than at Boulder, 
but this was at a loss, and was done through a spirit of beneficence, so 
that the miners might be given work. When your committee tried to find 
out what price was received by them for run of mine coal from those 
using It for steam purposes, they were again unable to get any definite 
knowledge as to any one or more purchasers, but the company always 
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spoke of it as their general average, and stated that some of the coal 
would only average them 95 cents per ton, run of mine. But this state- 
ment was so general your committee had to estimate a price In a round- 
about way, which was as follows: That the mine made about 1 ton of 
slack to 2 tons of coal; that for this ton of slack they would get 60 
cents, for the 2 tons of coal they would get $4.00, making a total of 
$4.60 for 3 tons, or upon that basis getting about $1.53 per ton for the 
slack and the screened coal. Added together, this makes run of mine 
coal. But this is not perhaps fair to the company, if their representa- 
tions are true that the domestic supply only requires about 20 per cent, 
of their entire product, but your committee would say from all the evi- 
dence introduced before it that $1.70 would be the average received for all 
domestic coal, and that for the run of mine coal $1.21 would be a fair 
average of what the Northern Company receives, and as this coal is sold 
direct to the consumer by the company there are no dealers' profits 
involved. 

WHERE PROFITS CAME IN. 

Therefore, there would be an average profit to the company of run 
of mine coal of the difference between 86 cents, the cost of production, 
and $1.21, the price received, or 35 cents per ton, and a profit on domes- 
tic coal, when sold to dealers, of the difference between 99 cents and 
$1.70, or 71 cents per ton, and at this profit the company would be 
allowed 27 cents per ton for the Investment, which, as has heretofore 
been shown, is too high by at least 12 cents per ton. This difference 
should be added to the profits above set forth, which the committee finds 
would net the company 47 cents per ton on all run of mine coal, and 
83 cents per ton on all domestic coal. 

And as to what is a fair profit to the producer, your committee 
would say, from the testimony, that 20 cents per ton profit on run of 
mine would be considered a large one, and 35 cents per ton on domestic 
coal would be amply suflficient. So the committee finds from the testi- 
mony that the Northern Company Is making about 27 cents per ton over 
and above run of mine, a fair and legitimate profit, and on domestic coal 
is making about 48 cents per ton over and above a fair and legitimate 
profit. 

inspector's warnings had little or no effect on operators. 

Your committee further finds that there was serious complaint made 
by the men in at least one-half of the mines in the Northern district as 
to ventilation. In the Hecla mine, situated at Louisville, your committee 
found from the testimony that the air was very bad, caused by what 
is commonly known as "gobfires," which had existed for two years. The 
State Mining Inspector, during the latter part of September, 1900, know- 
ing that the mine, by reason of poor ventilation, was dangerous to the 
employes, ordered the company to sink an air shaft on said mine, but up 
to the time of the strike the evidence shows that the company made no 
effort to sink such air shaft, except that they brought a derrick upon 
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the land, with the Intention undoubtedly of some time complying with 
the inspector's order. In the other mines where complaint was made 
there was a diversity of opinion as to how bad air was, and what 
eifect it had upon the health of the miners. There is undoubtedly not 
sufficient ventilation in several of the properties, and the defect, as it 
seems to your committee, from the evidence, could be easily remedied 
by more trap doors. The company's testimony was to the effect that they 
tried to remedy that condition of affairs whenever they found there was 
any complaint, but this grievance should be made known to them by 
their foreman without requiring any complaint from the employes, and 
whenever the State Inspector of Coal Mines finds that the ventilation 
of a mine is not sufficient, then notice of same should be served on the 
company, and if the condition is not rectified, the inspector should close 
' the mine to that extent that the law allows, and in this behalf your 
committee finds that the law relating to power given to the coal mine 
inspector in this way of allowing him to close mines when the ventila- 
tion is poor or the mine is in any other way dangerous to the men em- 
ployed therein, is very deficient. 

TAXATION. 

Testimony was given by the Northern Company that the capitaliza- 
tion of their company was the sum of $2,000,000, but the testimony of 
other members of the company showed that the real value of the property 
owned by the company was about $3,500,000. They also showed that 
they owned a mine at Aguilar, one mine at Toltec, and some acreage 
property in Las Animas county, while all the balance of their property 
rested In the Northern fields. From the testimony, your committee gath- 
ered that the property in the Northern fields was value at something 
like $1,800,000, and as the company claimed to have acted so fairly to 
its members, and so justly in all other ways dealing with its employes 
and in its business life, the committee apprehended that if so, the same 
condition would exist in regard to the county where the property was 
situated, and, therefore, called upon the assessor of the county to certify 
under his hand and seal, what property they had turned in for taxa- 
tion. The committee, receiving such a report, finds that the property in 
Boulder county, which they estimate to be at least worth $1,700,000 or 
$1,800,000, Is turned in for taxation purposes at the sum of $139,875. 
This amount includes the property of the Louisville Coal Mining Com- 
pany, which is valued for taxation at $23,660, and the total tax paid by 
them was $5,519.16. The question of taxation is mentioned in this 
report for the reason that this Northern Coal and Coke Company, in 
the opinion of your committee, is one of those industrial combines which 
are formed to control the prices of certain great commodities, necessary 
for the people's use, and whenever any loss occurs it must fall upon 
their employes. Therefore, in our recommendations to your honorable 
bodies, we will say that all such combines should, among other things, 
at the very least, as a permission to be allowed to do business, pay their 
just proportion of taxes. 
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DOCTORS, VENTILATION AND PLUCK-ME STORES AS THEY WERE IN JANUARY. 

Your committee finds that the causes leading up to the strike as 
hereinbefore set forth are formulated into what are spoken of by tne 
miners as certain demands, being the $1.00 per month held out for doctor 
fee, the wages paid them, their monthly earnings, and the grievances 
of the company stores and the charges for powder. If any of these are 
evils, we shall take up the first one, which is the fee held out by the 
company for doctor's services. It is the custom in the Northern coal 
fields for the company to hold out $1.00 per month from each miner's 
wages for the purpose of paying what is known as a doctor's fee. Then 
if the miner becomes sick, the doctor will attend him. In regard to this 
matter, your committee found from the testimony that there were no 
objections whatever to the price held out of $1.00 per month, as a doctor 
fee; neither was there the slightest objection in regard to the physicians 
who receive such fee, as the physicians in the coal camps are the fam- 
ily physicians of the men at all events, and the men have full confi- 
dence in the doctors who are employed by the company, and would 
employ them in case of necessity, whether the fee was held out or not, 
but the objection made to the system of holding out doctor's fees is not 
that, while they would do what they are doing anyway, that is, employ 
the same physicians, but it is that feeling of being forced to do some- 
thing, being forced to pay under a certain system, instead of being 
allowed to draw their money and pay the doctor as they need his ser- 
vices. Testimony from a great many of the miners shows that they 
secure the services of the physician less by the paying of this $1.00 per 
month than they would under a different system. 

In regard to the second grievance of the miners, the ventilation of 
the properties, your committee has already spoken of that, and feels 
that upon this score the company should see that the mines are kept in 
good condition. In regard to the Hecia mine, your committee finds they 
should have closed down the mine until they got the air shaft sunk, as 
the condition now existing in that mine had been existing for the past 
two years. 

FREEDOM OF TRADE. 

Their grievance in regard to the company stores is that they desire 
to trade wherever they wish. The testimony shows that they are allowed 
to do this, that no man is ordered by the company to trade at what is 
known as the company store, and no testimony was offered in the North- 
em field that pressure was brought to bear upon the men to get them 
to spend their earnings at that place, but, as testified to by the men and 
by the president of the Northern company, there is a feeling in the air 
that if the men trade at the company store they will be benefited in 
some way by the amount of work which they will get to do in the mine. 
The feeling exists, and it has caused many of them to trade there by 
reason of that feeling, and also by reason of the fact that they have to 
do a credit business because of waiting so long for a pay day, and they 
go to the store, which is, in some invisible way, connected with the 
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company, and do their trading there. Your committee found a very pecu- 
liar condition in regard to the price charged for powder used by the 
miners, especially in the Erie field. There the mines charge $2.75 per 
keg for a powder, the wholesale price of which, loaded into cars at Den- 
ver, is $1.76 per keg. This same powder is retailed at the independent 
stores, and we mean those stores which are in no way connected with the 
Northern Company, at $2.25 per keg, and the testimony shows, at least 
at the camp of Erie, that if the men were found not to be buying their 
powder at the mine, they were asked: "Where have you been buying 
your powder this month?" when the time of payment would come, and 
a request that hereafter they buy at the mine. The same feeling hereto- 
fore spoken of in regard to the company stores exists as to the buying of 
powder at the mine, that is: "You will be better off if you buy your 
powder here/' and the price is so much greater that it is an injustice to 
the men and absolutely dishonest In those mines who charge that price. 

WHAT THE MEN ASK. 

In regard to the demands of the miners: They ask for 10 cents 
increase upon the ton in the mining of coal, while the company men 
ask for an increase of 25 cents per day; that is, those receiving so much 
per day, instead of working by the ton, and the machine men ask an 
advance of 1 cent per foot for machine work. The miners are asking 
10 cents increase per ton for mining, and this increase can be better 
shown by setting forth the different prices paid for mining In the differ- 
ent camps. At Erie, where the veins are small, the price paid per ton 
is 90 cents, and the 10 cents asked would be about 12 per cent increase. 
At Lafayette, the miners receive 25 cents per ton for shooting and load- 
ing coal after the machines. They ask an increase of 10 cents per ton, 
which would be an increase of 40 per cent. At Lafayette they receive 50 
cents per ton for pick mining, run of mine — ^that is, where the miner 
picks and loads his coal and no machine is used, and this would be an 
increase of 20 per cent. At Louisville those shooting and loading coal 
after the machine receive 33% cents, and they ask for an increase of 10 
cents per ton, which would be a 30 per cent, increase, while those picking 
and loading coal at Louisville receive 80 cents per ton, screened coal, or 
53% cents run of mine, and they are asking for a 10-cent per ton in- 
crease, which would amount to about 15 per cent., as is the condition at 
Marshall and Superior. So that the increase asked by the men per ton 
would look unfair to the company and inequitable among the men 
employed at the different modes of mining. But this is more apparent 
than real, as the most laborious part of coal mining after a machine 
consists in the loading of the coal. For instance, a miner who gets 90 
cents per ton at Erie for pick mining only loads 1% tons, while a shooter 
and loader after a machine at Lafayette only gets 25 cents per ton, so 
that he has to load over 3% tons to earn 90 cents, and the same illus- 
tration would apply at Louisville, and as we have heretofore shown that 
the company can pay the miners and employes a material increase, there- 
fore, we apprehend that if the company so desired, this inequitable fea- 
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ture could be remedied by meeting with the men and arriving at a basis 
of wages which could be an Increase over what they receive, and which 
would be equitable and fair both to the company and to the men in the 
different camps engaged in different modes of mining coal as between 
themselves. 

The men have other grievances which seem to your committee small 
in their nature, but which the men seem to think of considerable impor- 
tance to themselves, and they are grievances which the company, if it 
would act as other employers of labor, could meet and equitably adjust 
in a manner fair to themselves and to their employes. 

WILL NOT BECOGNIZE UNIONS. 

In regard to meeting the miners for a settlement as members of 
organized labor, the company has given testimony .that it will not do so. 
The' testimony clearly shows to the mind of your committee that the 
Northern Coal and Coke Company is an industrial combine, commonly 
known as a trust, and, as heretofore stated, has gained control of 70 per 
cent, of the mines of any importance in the Northern district, works such 
mines as they wish, and the balance of their mines are closed down, or 
ir they do not own a certain mine, then they pay the owner a royalty 
for keeping such mine closed, and charge this up to the expense of those 
mines which are working, as the expense which they incur in paying for 
mines kept closed, so that they may control the output. The purpose of 
the organization of this company, and the sworn testimony of the com- 
pany, shows such to be the fact, is that they may control the output, 
they admitting under oath that they organized for their protection, so 
that the price of their production might be kept up; and while they 
admitted that they organized for the purpose of keeping the control of 
those mines, so that such prices might be kept up, they denied to their 
employes the right of joining labor organizations, so that the price 
received for their labor might be controlled by them. In other words, 
that right which they asked for themselves, to wit: Organization and 
to do business through that organization, they denied to their employes. 

ADVANTAGE OF ORGANIZATION. 

The testimony clearly shows that wherever miners are organized 
into what are known as the United Mine Workers that it has Worked 
for the benefit of the companies as well as the employes. The testi- 
mony of the leaders of the United Mine Workers clearly shows that 
now in the Eastern states mine workers who are doing business with 
the employes as an organization are bettered by it. At this time about 
90 per cent, of the northern miners are organized into what is known 
as the United Mine Workers, and they are asking the company to treat 
with them as a body of organized labor. This the Northern company 
absolutely refuses to do, saying that it will talk to any of the men, 
but will not treat with them as members of some organized labor insti- 
tution, and your committee finds that the only reason the Northern 
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Coal Company, and we might say the large companies operating in 
the southern fields, do not wish to treat with their men as members 
of organized labor is because, as heretofore stated, that while the com- 
panies appreciate the fact that by organization of themselves therein 
lies strength, yet they do not wish to concede the same right to the 
men, as if the coal miners all over the state became organized, then the 
men could ask for what would be a fair wage, and by reason of their 
organization could enforce that demand. 

SOUTH KKN COAL FIELDS. 

In the Fremont county coal fields your committe found 3 large 
mining properties, to-wit: The Rockvale, Brookside and Coal Creek 
mines, operated by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, employing nearly 
1,000 men, in which the strike was in effect. The primary cause of the 
strike was the refusal of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company to rec- 
ognize the organization of United Mine Workers of America, at Gallup, 
N. M., to which organization the Fremont county miners belong, and 
the discharge of miners at Gallup for holding membership in said 
organization. The local dissatisfaction at the Rockvale mine dates back 
to the leasing of that property by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company 
from the Canon City Coal Company, about 1896. This mine employs about 
400 men, their nationalities consisting of 50 per cent. English-speak- 
ing people and the balance Austrians and Italians. They gave every 
indication of being sober, intelligent and industrious. Many own their 
own homes and have lived here and worked continuously at this mine 
for eighteen years. 

ACTION OF FORMER OWNERS. 

The Canon City Coal Company, the original owners of the prop- 
erty, recognized their employes in the making of schedules and con- 
ditions of employment, and invariably consulted them in making con- 
templated changes, the modus operandi being a written agreement sub- 
scribed to by both parties. Under the /former regime the system of 
weighing was in the pit car, run of mine, or gross weight, 2,500 pounds 
to the ton. Upon assuming control of the mine, the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Company Inaugurated the screen weight system, by which system 
the miner is paid for lump coal passing over a IVi-lnch bar screen, 2,000 
pounds to the ton. The miners claim that this change in the system of 
weighing was equivalent to a reduction of 20 per cent, in wages, and it is 
one of the chief causes of complaint. The company store and script 
system is another cause of complaint, not so much because of a dif- 
ference in prices between the company and independent stores, nor 
because of compulsory trading thereat, but the general feeling existing 
among the men that they were more secure in their employment and 
were more favorably considered by dealing largely at said stores. Further- 
more, credit is never extended by the Company store, and in the sum- 
mer season, when the mines are comparatively inoperative, the miners 
find themselves without money and unable to secure credit elsewhere. 
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KEH'USED A CHECK WEIOHMAX. 

Under the previous management the men were allowed to con- 
tribute a share of their coal to pay the check weighman or miners' rep- 
resentative in the scale house, similar to the system in vogue today In 
the northern field. This the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company absolutely 
refuse to permit, and the result is that it is impossible to retain a 
check weighman, owing to the fact that a certain per cent of miners 
are continually coming and going and do not stay long enough to have 
a pay day at the regular date. It is impossible to collect from these 
men for several reasons — they draw through the store all they have 
earned, the amount due the check weighman Is very small and they 
frequently overlook it, and in many ways, too numerous to mention, it 
is impossible for the check weighman to reach them. These amounts, 
though individually small, are numerous, and in the aggregate com- 
prise quite a portion of the salary, and places the expense that should 
be borne by all upon a portion. These men do not roam of their own 
volition, it is caused by their inability to make wages. All coal mines 
have what are termed bad places. The miner who is unfortunate enough 
to be placed in one of these, after a few ineffectual attempts to make 
a living wage, draws his time and starts to look for work In another 
district During the summer months, when the mines are idle a great 
portion of the time, many of the miners draw no money at all, their 
earnings being exhausted by deductions made at the store, mining ex- 
penses and charge for doctor. The men, while compelled to contribute 
$1.00 a month for a resident physician, have no voice In his selection. 

PAY DAYS AND SCBIPT. 

The pay days are monthly, and range all the way from the 18th 
to 25th of the month, upon which day they receive the wages earned 
for the preceding month. No advance is made in the way of wages 
between pay days, further than an order on the company store for mer- 
chandise or script This script has a purchasing power only In the 
saloons or company store. A system of Intimidation has been carried 
on that prevents the men, unless thoroughly organized, from making 
their complaints known. The men further complain that the working 
of three men in a room is to their disadvantage, and equivalent to a 
reduction In wages. To be more explicit concerning the system of 
weighing now in vogue at the Rockvale mine, the committee finds that 
the miner, regardless of the conditions existing in the place he is work- 
ing, is compelled to furnish 2,000 pounds of lump coal over a 1%-inch 
screen. In places in the mine the company system of working some 
rooms ahead of others crushes the coal, and, while reducing the miners' 
wages, increases the amount of merchantable coal for which the com- 
pany pays nothing. The miner is not responsible for this condition of 
affairs, and thinks it an injustice to be compelled to suffer by it. Again, 
while dumping the coal, a portion of it will stick to the shoot and is 
not dislodged until car No. 2- is dumped. By this means the owner of 
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car No. 2 will be credited with more coal than he deserves, the owner 
of car No. 1 (not the company) being the loser. Should a man or two 
stand on the railroad scale while No. 3 is being weighed, the owner 
of car No. 4 is compelled to lose the amount of excess gained by No. 3. 
In a like manner many conditions arise, that prevent the miner from 
being accurately credited with the coal he sends up. In no case does the 
company suffer. These are but a few of the circumstances that make 
the miner dissatisfied with this system of weighing. What are com- 
monly known as faults in the coal occur frequently, entailing a great 
deal of dead work upon the miner, for which he receives no remuneration. 

CHARACTER OF MINERS. 

What is known as Canfleld Mine No. 2, located at Coal Creek, Fre- 
mont county, Colo., and operated by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany, employs, when in operation, about 300 men, 60 per cent. Bnglish- 
speaking and 50 per cent. Italians. These men seem very intelligent, 
sober and Industrious. Many own their own homes and have lived there 
for years and worked continuously at this mine. They are out on 
strike and are making the following demands: Recognition of the 
union; a change in system of weighing; a more regular pay day, and 
better ventilation. All the conditions existing at Rockvale can be cor- 
rectly attributed to this place. The company stoi:e and script system 
are in vogue and the same system of weighing. A great portion of the 
coal mined at this place is shipped to Cripple Creek. The claim is made 
that the company's refusal to clean falls (from a desire to economize), 
makes the ventilation bad. These men favor a two weeks' pay day, 
an 8-hour law and an anti-screen law. 

Brookside mine, known as No. 7, located at Brookside, Fremont 
county, Colo., operated by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, employing 
about 300 men, who are now out on strike in sympathy with the Gal- 
lup miners. The company store and script system is in vogue hpre. 
The men are asking for a check weighman, better ventilation, and an 
increase in wages. Here the superintendent requests the men to deal 
at the company store. The company operates a system of water works 
here, supplying water to the miners and their families at the rate of 
75 cents to $1.00 per month. Three days after the men went on strike 
the company shut off the water supply. This is a 6-foot veing of coal, 
for which the men receive 70 cents per ton of 2,400 pounds, run of 
mine, weighed in a pit car. There are a great many company houses 
here which are rented to the miners at about |2 per room. These men 
favor a two weeks' pay day, and an 8-hour law, and an anti-screen law. 

WORK UNDER A THREAT. 

Two miles from Brookside, in the same county, is located what 
is known as the Chandler mine, operated by the Victor Coal and Coke Com- 
pany. While these men are organized and are members of the United Mine 
Workers of America, they are still working, though laboring, as they term 
it, under many grievances. The company store and script system is fully es- 
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tablished, and the superintendent frankly tells the men employed that if 
they do not trade at the company store they shall have no work. There are 
no independent stores, although order wagons run in there dally from 
the surrounding camps. Here many complaints were made concerning 
the operations of the mines. The operators do not comply in any way 
with the state mining law. The ventilation is very bad. Powder smoke 
hangs in the face of the workings and dies there, accumulating a gas 
injurious to the health, producing upon the men headache, nervousness 
and prostration, rendering them unfit to follow their occupation. The 
system of weighing is not satisfactory, being 2,000 pounds over a 1%-inch 
screen. Most of the houses are owned by the company, for which they 
charge $2.00 a room and $1.00 extra for all houses with porches. Here, 
again, the script system has a merchantable value only at the company 
store and the saloons. The company store gives no credit, and the 
miner is unable to secure provisions or anything at said store without 
an order from the coal company, which order is never issued unless the 
miner has the amount of that order standing to his credit on the accounts 
of the coal company. It has been customary in the past In all coal mines 
to pay a certain amount for work that is called turning a room or entry. 
Recently this has been discontinued at th^ mine, forcing the miner to 
do in the neighborhood of $8 worth of work, for which he receives noth- 
ing. This company also refuses to recognize the union. Here, in places, 
machines are used for the mining of the coal, and complaints are entered 
as to the danger and unhealthiness of such occupation. This mine em- 
ploys between 200 and 300 men, 50 per cent of whom are English, who 
appear very intelligent, sober and industrious. These men all favor a 
two weeks' pay day, an 8-hour law and an anti-screen law. 

ADVANCE IN COST OF LIVING. 

All the miners in the 4 mines in the Fremont field claim that the 
cost of living has risen at least 20 per cent, in the last two years. 

At Pictou, Huerfano county, Colo., your committee found what 
is known as the Pictou mine, operated and controlled by the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company. This mine was working. There appeared to 
be no organization, and the committee found it impossible to secure 
a sitting. From individual investigations made by the committee they 
learned that many of the miners, while willing to appear as witnesses 
if subpoenaed, feared to do so, and frankly stated that should they ap- 
pear on the stand and tell the truth they, to use a miner's vernacular, 
would be compelled to "hit the road." Your committee here found pit 
cars measuring three feet wide, three feet high and eight feet long, 
loaded, some of them, with coal one foot above the sideboard, for which 
they received in weight 1,800 pounds. On this day they were loading 
run of mine coal, and the committee had no opportunity to learn the 
percentage that fell through the screen. Here, again, the company store 
and script system flourishes; there are no independent stores. In the 
past and until very recently the miners have been, taxed at the rate 
of 25 cents per month for a single man, and 50 cents per month for a 
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married man, for school purposes. There appeared to be nothing but 
company property and company houses in the district. Italians, Slavs, 
Mexicans and Negroes appeared to be the nationalities largely predomi- 
nating. 

Your committee then visited Rouse mine No. 2, located at Santa 
Clara, Huerfano county, Colo. This mine is operated and controlled 
by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, and the same percentage of 
Italians, Slavs, Mexicans and Negroes that prevailed at Pictou was 
evident here. The company store and script system is fully established, 
and there are no independent stores. The script is readily accepted as 
money. The evidence of a saloon keeper placed on the stand estab- 
lished the fact that he pays $25.00 a month for the land upon which his 
saloon building stands, he purchases his beer" from the Colorado Supply 
Company, for which he tenders script in payment. There appeared to be 
a very small amount of money in circulation here, script selling in 
place for 90 cents on the dollar. No labor organizations exist, and the 
same taxes for school purposes have prevailed until very recently. The 
evidence shows that it requires from 3,200 to 3,500 pounds run of mine 
coal to make 2,000 pounds over the screen, for which the miner receives 
70 cents. 

CONCLUSIONS OF COMMITTEE. 

In the foregoing report your committee have submitted as near 
as they were able from the evidence received and their individual in- 
vestigations the facts of the case. We gave the operators every oppor- 
tunity to be heard. Judge Beaman, of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany, was present from the time the committee began its investigations 
in Rockvale until they had finished their labors, as far as the taking of 
testimony was concerned. Mr. Osgood appeared upon the stand in the 
interest of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. He defended the script 
system; claimed that it was beneficial to the miners in many ways, 
simplified accounts, as well as enabling miners to secure in merchandise 
from the store the value of their earnings at any time without waiting 
for pay day. He presented his views upon the United Mine Workers' 
organization in an extended essay, many statements of which were refuted 
by a pamphlet which Mr. Duncan, a traveling representative of the 
United Mine Workers gave the committee. This pamphlet contained 
extracts from speeches made by the operators in connection with the 
relations existing between the operator and the miners before and after 
the United Mine Workers appeared upon the field of action, and in all 
they plainly stated that they preferred the conditions now existing. Mr. 
Osgood is opposed to any organization among the men other than local, 
and refused absolutely to treat in any manner with the organization of 
United Mine Workers. He is opposed to a two weeks' pay day, claim- 
ing it will require double the amount of capital to operate their mine, 
as under the present system, and intimated that upon the part of many 
of the men it will mean more idle time. The Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company also presented pay rolls and statements of the earnings of 
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the mines, agreeing pretty much with the statements made by the miners. 
These show that when the mine Is steadily operated some of the men 
earn as high as $85.00, while others do not reach over $50.00, and this 
would be a fair average of the Fremont field when operating steadily. 
This being strictly a domestic coal, there are months during the warm 
weather when the demand for coal is so slight that the mine works but 
5 or 6 days In the month. While the miners at Plctou and Rouse, In 
the southern field, do not average as much per day, they make more 
in the aggregate, being more steadily employed, these being larger veins 
of coal and cheaper mines to operate. 

What surprised the committee as much. If not more than anything 
else, was the disparity existing between the price received by the miner 
for producing the coal and the price the consumers are compelled to 
pay. As an illustration, the miner In the Fremont field furnishes the 
company with 2,000 pounds of lump coal and 1,000 pounds of small coal 
and slack for $1.00. In Pueblo, 35 miles from the scene of operation, the 
consumer is compelled to pay $5.00 per ton of 2,000 pounds, and In the 
judgment of the committee the southern field will show a much greater 
difference, as the miner in that field furnishes 2,000 pounds of lump 
and from 1,200 to 1,500 pounds of small coal and slack for 70 cents. 
When we take into consideration the conditions surrounding the coal 
miner, shut out by the very nature of his employment from the sun- 
light, risking his life and limbs daily in the pursuit of his vocation, inhal- 
ing the poisonous fumes of powder smoke and fire damp, exposed con- 
tinuously to. the danger of falling rock or coal, and absolutely at the 
mercy of the employer as to his rate of wages, for if they are justified 
in weighing his coal over a 1%-lnch screen this year, why not a 2-inch 
screen next year, and so on, we feel that the following recommendations 
should be given favorable consideration by your honorable bodies. 

BECOMMENDATIONS. 

Your committee would recommend to the legislature: 

1. The passage of an 8-hour constitutional amendment bill. 

2. An anti-screen law. 

3. Senate bill No. 300 In regard to ventilation. 

4. House blU No. 315, by Mr. Caley, regulating the manner of 
weighing coal. 

5. Senate bill No. 27, or. If the legislature determines that the 
same may be unconstitutional, then in lieu thereof, that Senator Stew- 
art's constitutional amendment bill relating to a two week's pay day be 
passed. 

6. The passage pf either Senate bill No. 76, House bills Nos. 7 
or 17, said bills relating to trusts. 

7. Legislation preventing pooling between competing lines of rail- 
road within the state. 
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8. The abolition of the script system. 

9. The strict enforcement of the law by the state coal mine in- 
spectors. 

Respectfully submitted, 

L. A. TANQUARY, 

Chairman. 
PRANK A MOORE. 
JOHN A. MARTIN. 
CHARLES B. WARD. 
JOHN KENNEDY. 
JOHN J. BRADLEY. 
THOMAS REMB^. 

The strike, so far as it affected the uiiiies in the (':Iik)ii 
City district, Brookside, Coal Creek, Rockvale and Chandler, 
was settled upon April 2, and the miners of these camps re- 
turned to work. The grievances complained of, and which 
the miners went out to correct, have been fully considered in 
the report of the legislative committee. One of these griev- 
ances was the manner in which coal had been weighed. The 
price paid for mining prior to the strike was 90 cents per ton, 
pick w^ork, for such coal as passed over li/2-iRch screens. One 
of the conditions of settlement was that all coal mined should 
be paid for on the run-of-mine basis, and at the rate of 75 
cents for 2,000 pounds. The establishment of this rule was 
considered by the miners as being equivalent to an increase 
in price of about 15 per cent. The price of blasting powder 
was reduced from f2.50 to $2.25 per keg. The company also 
agreed to allow the miners a check weighman, as a guarantee 
to them of correct weight, the wages of the check weighman 
to be pro-rated among the miners and deducted from the 
amount due them. Some delay in starting up the mines was 
experienced by reason of the C. F. & I. Company blacklisting 
a number of those who took a prominent part in the strike. 

Under the terms of agreement all miners were to be given 
their former places without prejudice. As the C. F. & I. Com- 
pany seemed disposed to violate this understanding, a re- 
newal of the strike was threatened. After a committee had 
waited upon Manager Kebler, the blacklist was at least 
ostensibly removed and peace was declared. 

Probably at no time or place in the history of Colorado, 
and indeed but seldom in the history of the labor movement 
anywhere, has the civil authority been so shamelessly pros- 
f,5tuted to subserve the selfish interests of corporate greed, 
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and to crush bv any and every means at its command every 
attempt at organization amonp: the workers, as Avas seen in 
Huerfano county at this time. The coal companies operatin}^ 
in southern Colorado, the principal of Avhich Avas the C. F. 
& T. Company, had inaugurated and maintained a reign of 
terror, so completely subjugating the miners in these fields 
with the fear of arrest, imprisonment and discharge, that, 
while anxious to organize, they feared to do so. The Commis- 
sioner was frequently told by miners that they would be dis- 
charged if the company knew that they were union men, or 
that they would be arrestecl and imprisoned ujion trumped-up 
charges. The treatment of workmen and organizers by rep- 
resentatives of the coal companies and by county officials 
was insulting and brutal in the extreme. The miners were 
undoubtedly more easily terrorized and held in subjection bv 
the fact that to a great extent they were foreigners of differ- 
ent nationalities, unable to understand each other, or meeting 
upon the ground of a common interest. 

Frequently meetings called for the purpose of organiza- 
tion were dispersed by the sheriff and his deputies with many 
indignities and insults, the participants beng placed under 
arrest without warrant or other authority than the arbitrary 
will of the sheriff and his deputies. Upon one occasion, as 
reported upon authority d(*emed perfectly reliable, when a 
number of miners had gathered together to organize a union 
of mine workers, Sheriff Farr and several deputies of Huer- 
fano county approadu^d and, without reason, began a tirade 
of abuse against those who were present. When a protest 
was made against such disgraceful conduct upon the part of 
the officers Jlr. Kennedy, the organizer, and several other 
miners were placed under arrest. The sheriff is said to have 
used the following language : 

Throw up your hands. I am chief of this county, and if you don't 
beUeve it, I'll blow some of you to hell. 

That this statement, upon the part of the sheriff, is cor- 
rect is vouched for by a man who is reliable and trustworthy. 

A condition of white slavery almost incredible of belief 
had been well known to exist in Huerfano county for a num- 
ber of years, but never before had the outrages upon the rights 
of citizens been perpetrated so unblushingly and with 
scaic^'ly an attempt at concealment as they were at this time. 
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The attention of Governor Orman having been called to 
the condition of oflBcial lawlessness prevailing in Huerfano 
county, Attorney General Post was directed to, and did, make 
an investigation which resulted in fully sustaining all the 
charges made. The Attorney General filed an information in 
the courts of Huerfano county against Sheriff Farr, charging 
him with malfeasance in office. There was a great deal of 
newspaper talk as to the dire vengeance which an outraged 
public would visit upon the sheriff of Huerfano county. In- 
dignation ran high, and the opinion was generally held that 
the sheriff would be convicted and deprived of his office as a 
result of his unlawful action. 

The case dragged along through the courts of Huerfano 
county for many months. The following letter explains the 
manner that the prosecution against Sheriff Farr was finally 
disposed of: 

Alamosa, Colorado, December 17, 1901. 

I see in your issue of the ISth instant the following, viz.: 

"Attorney General Post denies that he is in any way responsible for 
the dismissal of the cases against Sheriff Farr, of Huerfano county. They 
were dismissed by Judge Holbrook. ♦ ♦ ♦ When the evidence of the 
state was presented to Judge Holbrook he decided there was not sufficient 
to cause a conviction, and he dismissed the suits." 

Since this statement is not true, permit me to suggest that The News 
max have misunderstood the Attorney General. 

The facts are as follows, to-wit: After I was invited to Walsenburg 
to hold court, Attorney General Post informed me by letter of his inability 
to prosecute the Farr cases, and suggested the appointment of A. M. Nye 
as special prosecutor for the cases. I followed the Attorney General's 
suggestion and appointed Mr. Nye, who, after conferring with the prose- 
cuting witnesses, dismissed the cases. There was no evidence heard; no 
jury impaneled; no trial commenced, and nothing presented for the court's 
decision. The special prosecutor, appointed by the court on the recom- 
mendation of the Attorney General, after investigation, entered a nolle 
prosequi in each of these cases. Respectfully, 

CHARLES C. HOLBROOK. 



SETTLEMENT OF STRIKE IN NORTHERN FIELDS. 

April 30, exactly 4 months after the date the strike was 
ordered, it was declared off at a mass meeting held at Louis- 
ville and comprising the miners of the Northern district. 
After having absolutely refused to make any concessions at 
all during the entire period covered by the continuance of the 
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strike, Mr. Cannon, president of the Northern Coal and Coke 
Company, submitted a proposition which was a substantial 
advance in wages. Two propositions were submitted by the 
company. The one finally accepted was an advance of 10 per 
cent, in wages, to apply to all mines in the district; also a 
reduction of 50 cents per keg in the price of powder. It was 
furthermore agreed that all miners should be given as nearly 
as possible the same places they had prior to the strike. It 
was also stipulated that the company should meet in confer- 
ence committees from the miners and arbitrate any differences 
or disputes that might arise. 

The settlement practically involved a recognition of the 
organization known as the United Mine Workers, as the agree- 
ment was made with the miners composing it. The regretable 
circumstance in connection with it was that such recognition 
was not specifically expressed. It is absolutely certain that 
had the same proposition, plus the recognition of the mine 
workers' organization, been submitted by the Northern Com- 
pany at the conference held at this office 3 months previously, 
that it would have been readily accepted by the coal miners 
and the strike terminated at that time. It may thus be seen 
that the responsibility for the continuance of this strike rested 
solely with the Northern Company. 

The result was a very decided victory for the United Mine 
Workers, and impressed the coal miners of the state, as well 
as many others, with the advantages of organization as a 
means of securing better treatment. The Northern district 
at present is completely organized and the miners are con- 
vinced of the substantial benefits that organization has been 
to them. 



STRIKE OF THE PLUMBERS AT COLORADO SPRINGS. 

About the 20th of January the journeymen plumbers of 
Colorado Springs served notice upon their employers that 
they would suspend work February 1, unless their wages were 
advanced upon that date from |4.00 to |5.00 per day. The 
master plumbers refused to grant the advance and upon the 
date mentioned 52 men went out on strike. Late in the month 
of February 10 or 12 plumbers seceded from the union and 
returned to work. This action practically broke the back- 
bone of the strike, and at a meeting held March 1 it was 
formally declared off and the men returned to work at the 
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same rate of wages that they were receiving when they went 
out. The shop rules and regulations adopted upon their re- 
turn to work were less favorable than those formerly in vogue. 

STRIKE OF IRON MOULDERS AT PUEBLO. 

About February 15 the moulders employed at the Pueblo 
Steel Works went on strike. The demands were for an in- 
crease in wages of from $3.00 to $3.25 per day, the recognition 
of the Moulders' Union and time and a half for over time. 
While but a few men were directly aflFected, this was one of 
the most tenacious fights between organized labor and a cor- 
poration occurring during this biennial period. The coAipany 
imported scabs from the eastern states and tried to keep the 
works running. The labor of the newly imported men was 
very unsatisfactory. With a very few exceptions, they proved 
to be entirely incompetent and spoiled many of the castings, 
while much of the work turned out was so defective that it 
was not accepted by the purchasers who had contracted to 
receive it. The striking moulders conducted themselves 
quietly and in a manner to command the support of the public. 
After being on for slightly over a year, after many conferences 
between the strikers and their employers, the strike was de* 
clared oflf. Under the terms of settlement only union men 
were to be employed, the advance in wages was granted and 
the moulders were to receive time and a half for over time. 
The strike may be said to have been successful, although it 
was carried on at great expense, considering the small number 
of men involved, to both the moulders and their employers. 

March 10 the workmen employed by the Slater electric 
light plant at Canon City went on strike, upon account of not 
having been paid wages due. Judge Bailey appointed a re- 
ceiver, who placed the institution upon a paying basis. The 
workmen very soon received the wages due them and returned 
to work. 



THE RAILWAY UNIONS AND THE FLORENCE & CRIPPLE CREEK 

COMPANY. 

March 28 representatives of the several railway unions 
met in Denver in conference with President J. J. Frey, of the 
F. & C. C. railroad and amicably adjusted a difficulty which 
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had been running on for several months and relating to the 
discharge of several employes for an alleged infraction of the 
company's rules. The discharged employes were reinstated. 
vSeveral of the company's rules, which were considered some- 
wluit stringent and oppressive, were modified in a manner 
that made them much more satisfactory to the employes. 

STRIKE OF CARPENTERS AT COLORADO SPRINGS. 

About January 1, 1901, Cari)enters' Union No. 515, one 
of the strongest unions in the state, having a very large mem- 
bership, served notice upon the Master Builders or Contract- 
ing Carpenters' Association that on April 1 the minimum 
wages for carpenters would be |3.50 for an 8-hour day. As 
the date approached when the demand was to become effective, 
a number of the master builders absolutely refused to grant 
the advance to all carpenters, but stated that they w^ould pay 
13.50 per day to such carpenters as in their judgment were 
able to earn that much. 

The Carpenters' Union, while recognizing that some men 
were worth more than others, stood steadfastly for $3.50 as 
the minimum w^age that should be paid to members of this 
craft in tlie city. The master builders were not a unit ; several 
of them believed the demand to be a reasonable one and readilv 
conceded the increase. April 1 about 200 of the 600 carpen- 
ters in the city went on strike, as their employers refused to 
meet the demand. Most of those wiio went out were employed 
by the active members of the Master Builders' Association. 
The carpenters remaining at work were largely employed by 
contractors outside of the association. There was some talk 
of bringing in scab carpenters from outside of the state, but 
it was not attempted. April 3 the master builders decided 
to meet the demand of the striking workmen and they re- 
turned to work the following da v. Manv of the more hi^hlv 
skilled carpenters received |4.00 per day. 

STRIKE OF THE PAINTERS AT COLORADO SPRINGS. 

April 1st the Journeymen Painters and Decorators of 
('olorado Springs, after having served notice upon the boss 
painters about 10 days previously that they would strike 
upon that date if their wages were not advanced from fS.OO 
to $3.50 per day, upon the refusal of the bosses to grant the 
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demand, quit work in a body. A very few remained in the 
employ of independent contractors and received the increase 
demanded. After being out for 5 days the Master Painters^ 
Association granted the request of their employes and the 
trouble for the time was ended. 

About 2 weeks later it broke out again, by reason of 
non-compliance upon the part of the bosses with some of 
the conditions of settlement. The misunderstanding took 
the form of another strike, the painters refusing to work 
until certain grievances were adjusted. The difficulty was 
successfully patched up within the next few days. 

STRIKE OF MUSICIANS AND STAGE EMPLOYES AGAINST PETER 
M^COURT, OF THE DENVER AMUSEMENT COMPANY, AND THE 
SILVEft CIRCUIT THEATERS. 

The strike of the musicians and stage employes in the 
various theaters of Colorado embraced in what is known as 
the Silver Circuit, and under the booking of Peter McCourt, 
is one of the unsettled controversies in the labor world of 
Colorado that was carried over from the last report of this 
bureau. In it is involved all the elements of the strike, the 
boycott and the lockout. Originally the trouble started con- 
cerning the matter of wages and jurisdiction between the 
stage hands and the theater management. The Denver Trades 
Assembly being appealed to, to espouse the cause of the stage 
employes, ordered the musicians employed in the two thea- 
ters controlled by Mr. McCourt out upon a sympa- 
thetic strike. Some of the musicians refused to obey 
the call, and others who did obey it soon after re- 
turned to work. These men were promptly expelled from 
the Musicians' Union and fines assessed against them for 
insubordination. From this time forward both theaters were 
operated by non-union labor. A boycott was placed upon 
these theaters by the Denver Trades Assembly and by the 
Denver Typographical Union. An attempt was made through 
the use of injunction proceedings to prevent the enforcement 
of the boycott. A Denver judge in one of those absurd and 
ridiculous opinions which has so deservedly brought the judi- 
ciary into contempt everywhere, made the injunction perman- 
ent against the Trades Assembly, but dissolved it so far as 
it related to the Typographical Union. Notwithstanding the 

6 
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decision the boycott continued and was made pretty eflfective, 
curtailing the receipts of these two theaters very materially. 

As Mr. McCourt still refused to unionize the Denver 
theaters the power of the State Federation of Labor was 
called into requisition and a boycott was placed upon every 
theater in the state on the McCourt circuit. This included 
Leadville, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Cripple Creek and other 
cities, in all of which the union labor employed in the theaters 
was called out, and the patronage of the theaters upon the 
Silver Circuit was reduced to the minimum. 

Organized labor in the Cripple Creek district took a very 
active interest in pressing the boycott against all plays of 
Mr. McCourt's booking and produced in any of the camps 
in that locality. So thoroughly did the union men and women 
of the Cripple Creek district do their work that the first 
show which came to that camp under the auspices of Mr. 
McCourt was patronized by barely 36 persons. This so com- 
pletely discouraged the management that all the dates fixed 
upon for subsequent theatrical performances in that district 
for the season were cancelled. At the annual session of the 
State Federation of Labor, held in Leadville in June, 1901, 
the situation was very thoroughly canvassed and arrange- 
ments perfected to push the boycott so vigorously during the 
coming season that the long drawn out difficulty would be 
terminated. 

About the 10th of August, after repeated conferences 
between officials of the State Federation of Labor and Mr. 
McCourt, terms of settlement were reached and the boycott 
declared oflf. In accordance with the agreement every theater 
upon the Silver Circuit w^as unionized in every particular. 
All the non-union employes, about 60 in number, were ad- 
mitted to the Musicians' and Stage Employes Unions upon 
payment of the regular initiation fee. In addition to this 
the 12 men who were expelled from these unions more than 
3 years before had to pay a fine of |50.00 each to their unions. 
This fine was paid by Mr. McCourt for all the men against 
whom it was levied. 

The agreement w^as entered into for a period of 3 years. 
During this time union rules w^ere to govern in all theaters. 
All differences arising in the future were to be submitted to 
arbitration. Thus was the long drawn out controversy be- 
tween organized labor in Colorado and the Denver Amuse- 
ment Company concluded. H. E. Oarman, president of the 
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State Federation of Labor, and J. E. Bon, president of the 
National Stage Employes Union, exercised most excellent 
tact in bringing about a satisfactory settlement, and are 
entitled to great credit for the outcome. 

EARLY CLOSING IN VICTOR AND CRIPPLE CREEK. 

Without the necessity of a strike, but through the eflS- 
cient and complete organization of labor in the Cripple Creek 
district, the Clerks' Union of these two cities succeeded in 
closing the stores at 6 o'clock, save upon Saturday evening. 
This result was accomplished in March, 1901, and applied to 
all groceries, butcher shops, clothing and business houses 
in these camps. Saturday nights and pay days the stores re- 
main open until 10 o'clock. The result has proven very sat- 
isfactory and the shorter work day for clerks in this district 
may be said to be firmly established. 

The Clerks' Union of Leadville, by reason of the 
thoroughness of its organization, established a 6 o'clock 
closing hour for al the dry goods stores. The rule in the 
groceries has not been made so eflFective. All the best stores 
in the city of Denver adopted the early closing rule. This 
result was secured by the Retail Clerks^ Union by the aid 
and co-operation of the organized labor of the city. 

■ 

TROUBLE AT THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN SMELTER AT FLORENCE. 

March 22, 1901, the Smeltermen's Union at Florence pre- 
sented an urgent request to the management of the Rocky 
Mountain smelter at that place for an advance in wages, 
which, when averaged among all the employes, amounted to 
an increase of 33^ per cent. The smeltermen claimed that 
the increase asked for, if granted, would simply place this 
smelter in exactly the same position in point of wages paid 
as that occupied by other mills operating in the state. Man- 
ager Danforth set forth that he was already paying the 
workmen 20 per cent more than the current wages in Den- 
ver and Pueblo, with which places he was in competition, 
and that the advance could not be granted without wiping 
out all profit and causing the works to be closed. This is 
one of the independent smelters operating in competition 
with the trust. 
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The employes did not insist strenuously at any time that 
the request must be granted. As there was no possibility of 
the demand being successful it was, through the intervention 
of Mr. H. E. Garman, president ol? the State Federation of 
Labor, withdrawn. A few small grievances complained of 
by the workmen were adjusted by the company, 

STRIKE UPON THE CORONADO AND AURORA BLOCKS AND THE 

WATKINS WAREHOUSE. 

The strike of carpenters, bricklayers and plasterers em- 
ployed upon W. S. Stratton's new block, the Coronado, and 
upon the Aurora block and the Watkins warehouse, in the 
city of Denver, was not a little unique and out of the ordi- 
nary. Upon the Coronado it went into effect April 18th, and 
a day or two later at the others. The trouble arose over the 
question as to whether the Cement-Workers' or the Plas- 
terers' Union had jurisdiction over cement work. No ques- 
tion of wages or hours of labor was involved in any way. 
Members of the Cement- Workers' Union, an organization 
affiliated with the Trades Assembly and chartered by the 
State Federation of Labor, but not recognized by the Build- 
ing Trades Council, were employed to do the cement work 
upon these buildings. The Building Trades Council took the 
position that this work belonged to the plasterers, and pulled 
off all the men belonging to the council employed on these 
buildings. Architects' contractors were inclined to the 
opinion that the cement workers were the best workmen. 
The unions were very much divided, most of them favoring 
the cement workers. The regularity of the Cement- Workers' 
Union was soon after recognized by the Building Trades 
Council, and its members were permitted to do all work of 
this kind without friction. 

STRIKE OF JOURNEYMEN BAKERS IN DENVER. 

April 15, 1901, the bakers and confectioners of the city 
of Denver served notice upon the master bakers that they 
desired an advance in wages of from $2.00 to |4.00 per w^eek. 
This demand was not acceded to, and a strike was ordered. 
The misunderstanding between the journeymen and the 
masters had been growing for some time, a small increase 
having been demanded by the journeymen and granted by 
the masters the preceding summer. 
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May 7th the employers incorporated their organization. 
This incorporation was said to be effected for the purpose 
of intelligent co-operation, and not to reduce wages. Com- 
mittees of conference from the Bakers' Union and the asso- 
ciation met, and upon May 8th an agreement was reached, 
by which the trouble was settled. Wages were advanced 
from $14.00 and ?16.00 to $16.00 and $18.00 per week. Six 
days of 10 hours each to constitute a week, and none but 
union men to be employed. 

STRIKE OF MIXERS UPON THE SMUGGLER-UNION AT TELLURIDE. 

The strike of the miners, about 250 in number, upon the 
Smuggler-Union mine at Telluride, which went into effect 
May 2, 1901, was caused by what is known as the fathom 
system, which had been put into operation by the owners in 
opposition to the wishes of the miners. About two years 
before this time the mine had been sold to Boston capitalists, 
who established the fathom system. This method really vio- 
lated the spirit of the 8-hour day, which the miners were 
desirous of having respected in its entirety. It was pretty 
generally known that a considerable number of the workmen 
labored more than 8 hours with the contract system in vogue, 
thus rendering it diflScult to maintain a uniform 8-hour work 
day. Then, too, under the fathom system, the miners were 
unable to earn the current wages of the district, namely, 
$3.00 per day. Also, that the system of contract work made 
the mine more dangerous, and the liability to accident was 
vastly increased. The Smuggler-Union Company refused to 
abandon the fathom system, claiming that better work was 
performed and that the men were earning better wages than 
formerly; that the miner worked harder and was more care- 
ful ; that he was much better off than if he were employed 
for day's pay. 

This strike was a little unique in some respects, as the 
mine management disclaimed all intention of reducing wages, 
and the miners denied any effort to x advance them above 
the current rate in the district. In short, it was simply a 
contest between two methods of employing labor. The Smug- 
gler-Union is one of the oldest and among the largest pro- 
ducers in the San Juan district, having been the mainstay 
of Telluride for many years. Its underground workings are 
verv extensive. 
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The fathom system is an innovation in mining in Colo- 
rado. Comparatively few of the miners of this state ever 
heard of it until after the time of its introduction at the 
Smuggler-Union. It is the old Cornish system of mining 
prevalent in Cornwall, England, and is in some considerable 
use in the copper mines of the Lake Superior country. This 
system has never been in use to any extent in Colorado, and 
none whatever, we believe, outside of Clear Creek and Gilpin 
counties. A fathom, as applied to mining, means 6 feet high, 
6 feet long and as wide as the vein, whatever it may be. If 
a miner happened to get into a wide vein of ore, he might 
work an entire month without earning much more than the 
value of the pbwder, fuse and candles used. The work was 
not even let by contract that the workmen helped to make. 
The management simply fixed a given price per fathom, and 
the miners could accept it or go without work. The earn- 
ings of the miners, as a whole, had been very materially 
reduced by the fathom system; the murmurings against it 
were loud and deep, the strike being ordered to secure either 
its abolition or that all miners working under contract should 
be guaranteed current wages, whether amount of w^ork per- 
formed at contract price amounted to that much or not. 
This demand was afterward modified in a way that gave the 
manager the right to discharge a workman at the expiration 
of 10 days, and settle with him at whatever his work came to 
at the contract price. If, however, he worked longer than 
10 days he must be paid the current wages. 

When the strike was first declared the union made a 
proposition to the manager, Mr. Collins, to submit the entire 
question in dispute to the State Board of Arbitration, and 
be governed by its decision. This offer was rejected by the 
manager, who insisted that there was nothing to arbitrate. 

After being closed for about six weeks the Smuggler- 
Union mine resumed work upon June 17, with about 50 non- 
union workmen. Within the next two weeks the number had 
increased to about 90. In addition to this force at the mine 
something like 60 men were employed at the concentrating 
mill. These employes were worked, not in accordance with 
the fathom system, but by the day receiving the regular wages 
of the district. In short, the mine resumed with non-union 
men upon exactly the same terms upon which the miners' 
union was willing to declare the strike off and return to work. 
This action of the manager exasperated the union men be- 
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yond all endurance, and convinced them of a deliberate pur- 
pose upon the part of Manager Collins to destroy their organ- 
ization and work the mine with non-union men. In course 
of time, when the union had been destroyed, no doubt the 
fathom system would have been restored. The non-union 
men with whom the Smuggler-Union mine was manned, upon 
being reopened, were admittedly an inferior class of work- 
men, many of them not being miners at all, men who could 
not hold a job under normal conditions. 

During this time the oflScials of the Miners' Union were 
straining every nerve to secure a settlement. Thomas J. Sul- 
livan, of Leadville, a member of the Executive Board of the 
Western Federation of Miners, spent about two weeks in 
Telluride trying to induce the management to compromise 
in some way. Mr. Collins, the manager, was obdurate and 
would concede nothing, claiming that there was nothing to 
settle, and that he would very soon be full handed and that 
the union would be forced to an unconditional surrender. He 
would then give work to such of the union men as he saw fit. 

The Commissioner visited Telluride at the request of the 
union miners upon the 1st of July for the purpose of seeing 
if something could not be done to bring about an amicable 
understanding. As Mr. Collins, the manager, was absent 
from the city and no one else had any authority, nothing was 
accomplished. About this time a citizens' committee, con- 
sisting of a number of prominent business men of Telluride, 
was organized to effect a reconciliation. It is not at all likely 
that this committee of citizens would have secured any re- 
sults whatever. The manager, believing himself master of 
the situation, would concede nothing. 

THE BATTLE AT THE MINE. 

Subsequent to the reopening of the Smuggler-Union mine 
and mill a committee from the miners had visited the prop- 
erty upon several occasions, and had tried to induce the em- 
ployes to quit work, but without result. During the night of 
July 2, about 250 of the strikers, armed with Winchesters, 
planted themselves in a position commanding the Sheridan 
dump, which is about one-half mile above the Bullion tunnel, 
through which the mines are worked, and where the boarding 
house, bunk houses and other buildings at the upper ter- 
minal of the main tramway are located. At about 5 o'clock 
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on the morning of July 3 a committee from the strikers came 
within hailing distance of the scabs in the employ of Manager 
Collins (who were also deputies) and notified them that if 
they immediately quit Avork and went down the hill that they 
would not be molested ; if they did not do so, that there would 
be trouble. In response to this ultimatum, laid down by the 
union men, William Jordan, foreman in charge of the scabs 
and deputies, ordered his men to fire upon the strikers, which 
they did, with the result that John Barthella, a union miner, 
was shot through the neck and instantly killed. 

The death of Barthella, which was instantaneous, fired 
the blood of the strikers and they opened up a furious f usilade 
upon the company's buildings, in which men were supposed 
to be sheltered. These buildings were literally riddled with 
bullets. The scabs took refuge in the tunnel, from which 
point they returned the fire of the strikers, but without effect. 
It was while making his way to the tunnel that William Jor- 
dan, the foreman, was shot through the leg. The firing be- 
tween the contending forces continued until about 10 o'clock, 
when the scabs surrendered and were relieved of their arms. 
When the battle was over it was found that three men were 
killed and six wounded. The killed were John Barthella, 
J. Lujan and Benjamin Burnham. The wounded were John 
Nicholson, Charles M. Becker, W. M. Jordan, J. A. Pierson, 
William Smith and Thomas Ballard. Several others received 
slight injuries. All of the killed and wounded except Bar- 
thella and Pierson, who was accidently wounded by one of 
his comrades, were employes of the company. 

In the afternoon the strikers lined up all the employes 
of the company who had not made their escape, 88 in number, 
and escorted them up the trail to the top of the range, saw 
them heading into Ourav countv, and cautioned them never 
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to return to Telluride. Late in the afternoon of the same 
day a truce was patched up between Vincent St. John, presi- 
dent of the lliners' Union, and Assistant Manager Edgar A. 
Collins, by the terms of which peace was declared and the 
strikers were pledged to refrain from all violence to either 
person or property. Also that from the ranks of tlie strikers 
six reliable men would be selected to guard the company's 
property. 

Reports of the wildest and most exaggerated character 
concerning the war at Telluride were telegraphed over the 
state. These reports contained all manner of ridiculous 
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statements, and magnified the trouble many fold. Several 
telegrams requesting the presence of troops were sent to Gov- 
ernor Orman. Among these telegrams was one from the sher- 
iff of San Miguel county, which reads as follows : 

Telluride, Colorado, July 3. 

Governor James B. Orman, Denver, Colorado: 

Strike situation here Is beyond my control. Hundred and fifty armed 
men surround Smuggler properties. Have blown up two buildings. They 
guard all trails and allow no one to pass. One man has been killed and 
several more have been wounded. Mine office building of Smuggler Com- 
pany is being fired on constantly. I hereby officially request you, as com- 
mander-in-chief of the National Guard of Colorado, to send 500 militia here 
with all possible speed to assist in quieting trouble. Judge Gabbert can 
explain to you the lay of the country around the Smuggler mine and 
building. I advise sending in a portion of the troops by way of Ouray, 
balance directly here. 

O. D. DOWNTAIN, 
Sheriff San Miguel County. 

Governor Orman, while determined to preserve law and 
order in San Miguel county, and to protect the Smuggler- 
Union people in the possession of their property, did not 
deem it wise to act with undue haste, nor to send the state 
troops to the scene of trouble, thus subjecting the state to 
large expense, without first being convinced that such action 
was necessary for the preservation of order. He very wisely 
desired further information before acting, and at once placed 
himself in communication with citizens of Telluride. Late in 
the afternoon the following telegram was received from Sen- 
ator Buckley. 

Telluride, Colorado, July 3. 

Governor James B. Orman, Denver, Colorado: 

Before you send troops to this place kindly listen to my version of 
situation. Uncalled for now. Please answer. 

W. S. BUCKLEY. 

Great excitement prevailed in Denver relative to the sit- 
uation at Telluride. The state troops were ready to move at 
a moment's notice, Much pressure was brought to bear upon 
the Governor to send forward the state militia. Instead, he 
determined to send a commission to report to him the exact 
condition there. The following gentlemen were appointed for 
this purpose, and left for Telluride upon the evening of 
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July 4 : Lieutenant Governor D. C. Coates, John IT. Murphy, 
attorney for the Western Federation of Miners, and Theron 
Stevens, district judge of the judicial district in which Tel- 
luride is located. It would have been difficult for Governor 
Orman to have selected a more thoroughly efficient and reli- 
able committee for the work in hand. 

During the afternoon of July 4 the following telegram 
was sent to Manager Collins : 

Denver, Colorado, July 4. 

Arthur L. Collins, Manager of Smuggler-Union Mining Company, Tel- 
luride, Colorado: 

Unlawful possession of property will not be tolerated in this state, 
and if property is not immediately surrendered to rightful owners, imme- 
diate action will be taken by state authority and all parties implicated 
severely dealt with. The sheriff has not been denied troops. 

JAMES B. ORMAN, 

Governor. 

Upon the arrival of Messrs. Coates, Stevens and Murphy 
at Telluride they visited the Smuggler mine, finding it in pos- 
session of the company and not the slightest indication of 
trouble. Everything was quiet and peaceful in the vicinity 
of the mine. In accordance with the condition which was 
found to exist the following telegram was sent to Governor 
Orman : 

Telluride, Colorado, July 5. 

Governor James B. Orman, Denver, Colorado: 

Have Just returned from Smuggler mills and mines; everything 
peaceful and no armed force anywhere about. Manager Collins and broth- 
ers say they have had peaceful possession of mine since Wednesday, and 
there has been no indication of trouble since that time, and no reason to 
believe there will be any more. No need of troops whatever from presen* 
indications. Further conference of management and men to-morrow. 

D. C. COATES, 
THERON STEVENS. 

This was the first information received by the Governor 
which was absolutely reliable, the two gentlemen signing 
the telegram having gained their information by a visit to the 
mine and a personal investigation of conditions there. 

During July 6 a conference between a committee of 
miners, citizens and Manager Collins was in session most of 
the day. It was participated in by the committee from Den- 
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ver. As a result the following agreement was reached, in 
conformity with which the strike was declared off, the Smug- 
gler mine and mill resumed operations, and peace and quie- 
tude were restored in the Telluride district. 

THE AGREEMENT. 

This memorandum of agreement, on this 6th day of July, A. D. 1901, 
entered into hetween the Smuggler-Union Mining Company and local 
union No. 63, Western Federation of Miners, of the county of San Miguel 
and state of Colorado, wltnesseth: 

That the differences heretofore existing hetween the parties hereto 
have been amicably adjusted on the following basis, to wit: 

First — The UnioR expresses its entire disapproval of the recent out- 
rages. 

Second — ^The company agrees not to discriminate against the Union 
nor the members thereof, and the Union and the members thereof under 
takes to not interfere with nor molest non-union men. 

Third — ^The company agrees to let the secretary or president of the 
local union have full access to its surface property at all reasonable hours, 
provided that the work of the men is not interfered with. 

Fourth — The Union agrees to use all its influence to stop the illicit 
selling of liquor in Marshal Basin, or around the mine. 

Fifth — The company is to have the right to let contracts to any men 
whQ wish to take them. All such contracts to be on printed forms, which 
are hereafter to be drafted by J. H. Murphy, representing the Union, and 
Jacob Fillius, representing the company. Such contracts are to be for the 
period of one month, at the end of which time the work done under the 
terms thereof shall be measured up, and if it shall appear that the con- 
tractor has not earned three (3) dollars or more per shift, the company 
undertakes or agrees either to pay off the contractor at the contract rate, 
or to. raise the contract price pro rata; this is to say. the price for the 
work will be raised so as to make it equivalent to three dollars (3) per 
shift for future work of the same contractor. 

Sixth — If the president or secretary of the Union shall at this time 
represent to the management of the mine that any contractor is inefficient 
or dangerous to the safety of otner workmen, or unable to carry out the 
requirements of the contract or agreement, the management agrees to at 
once measure up the amount of work already done by such contractor, and 
in the event of such amount of work being less than at the rate of three 
(3) dollars per shift, the company will pay him as is provided in para- 
graph 5 of this memorandum of agreement. 

In witness whereof, the Smuggler-Union Mining Company has caused 
its name to be fixed by its general manager under the seal thereof, and 
the local union No. 63 has authorized its president and secretary to exe- 
cute this agreement on its behalf and to affix hereto the seal of the Union. 

Done in the city of Telluride, San Miguel county, state of Colorado, 
this 6th day of July, A. D. 1901. 
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The entire controversy was extremely unfortunate from 
the beginning. While the action of the union miners in at- 
tempting to forcibly prevent the scabs and deputies from 
working the mine, and afterward driving them over the range 
into Ouray county, was unlawful, the management of the 
Smuggler mine and mill can not be acquitted of a large share 
of the responsibility for the loss of life and damage to prop- 
erty. Had Mr. Collins been willing to submit the entire ques- 
tion in dispute to the State Board of Arbitration, as proposed 
by the miners at the outset, the entire trouble would have 
been averted. It sometimes requires a shock to wake people 
up and in this case one was forthcoming. 

The loss of life incurred was lamentable and is the sad- 
dest feature in connection with the whole affair. It is not 
probable that there was any intention upon the part of the 
union miners to take the life of any employe or deputy. 
Neither is it likely that the deputies desired to kill any of the 
union miners. The object of the union miners undoubtedly 
was to stop work in the mine and mill, and if the non-union 
men would not quit work when requested to do so, to run them 
over the range and out of the county, which, as a matter of 
fact, they did. This accomplished the strikers did not want 
and could gain nothing by retaining temporary possession of 
the mine. 

The excellent judgment displayed by Governor Orman in 
dealing with the crisis saved the state a large expenditure of 
money. Subsequent developments fully confirmed the policy 
of not immediately rushing forward the troops. All violence 
was over almost before information regarding it reached Den- 
ver. Such is the strength of the natural position that could 
and probably would have been taken possession of by the 
miners, upon the mountain road leading from the town to the 
Smuggler Union mine, that 200 men could have held their 
ground against the entire state militia and wrought fearful 
havoc among them. The bringing in of troops would have 
aroused the passions and animosities of the union miners 
to such an extent that a war, appalling in its results, would 
have been precipitated in the San Juan country. It is likely 
that in case the militia had been sent to Telluride they would 
have returned fewer in number, but wiser in experience. The 
Governor was especially fortunate in his selection of a com- 
mission to send to Telluride to help bring order out of chaos. 
All three were men eminent for character, ability and a de- 
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sire to take such action as would redound most to the public 
welfare. They were men in whose prudence, judgment and 
good sense all parties had unlimited confidence. To their ef- 
forts is due in large measure the fortunate outcome of the. 
strike. 

Senator Buckley, of Telluride, also did very effective 
work by way of keeping the Governor informed as to the true 
condition of affairs, that troops were not needed and in help- 
ing to effect a final result. 

CARPENTERS AT LEADVILLE. 

May 7 the journeymen carpenters at Leadville formu- 
lated a demand upon the contractors for an eight-hour day, at 
the same rate of wages, |3.50, that they had been receiving 
for ten hours' work. Without serious trouble an agreement 
was reached two days later, by which nine hours was made a 
day's work for carpenters in that camp, without reduction 
of wages. The new scale was to go into effect July 1, under 
the terms of settlement. When the date mentioned arrived 
several contractors refused to adjust the rate of wages to the 
new schedule. After being on strike for a few days the nine- 
hour day was established at the same rate of wages formerly 
paid for ten hours' work. 

STRIKE OF BRICKWORKERS IN DENVER. 

May 13 about 400 brickworkers employed in fifteen brick- 
yards of the city went out upon strike. A few days previously 
a demand had been made upon manufacturers that the scale 
be increased 25 cents per day for all kinds of labor engaged 
in the production of brick. This demand being refused by 
the bosses a strike was the result. The tie-up was complete, 
with the exception of two yards, in which the demands made 
by the brickworkers were conceded. Brickworkers' Protect- 
ive Association No. 1, which ordered the strike, had been very 
recently formed. The supply of brick produced from day to 
day when the yards were running being scarcely equal to the 
demand, building operations were immediately affected and 
a large number of men were thrown out of employment. Or- 
ganization among the brickworkers of the city and state has 
for many years been exceedingly uncertain. In the spring 
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of each year they form a strong union, which lasts until the 
brick-making season is over ; then goes out of existence to be 
reorganized the following season. The other organized 
craftsmen of Denver connected with the building trades had 
grown weary of making a fight each year for the brickworkers, 
only to have them disband as soon as they had achieved the 
immediate purpose of organization. 

The discipline among the brickworkers was not good and 
it was with difficulty that many of them were induced not to 
return to work. They expected to receive the unanimous sup- 
port of the other unions. In this they were to a large extent 
disappointed. After a somewhat bitter struggle the strike 
was declared off at the end of the month, without the brick- 
workers having secured the desired advance in wages. About 
300 brickworkers were included in the strike, all of whom 
were re-employed by the manufacturers at its conclusion. 

STRIKE OF COAL MINERS AT THE TYNON MINE. 

May 22d, the coal miners employed at the Tynon mine, 
near Erie, to the number of 40, went on strike. Cause, non- 
compliance upon the part of the management of the Colo- 
rado Coal Company with the state law making it obligatory 
upon corporations to pay their employes semi-monthly. An- 
other grievance was foul air in the mine. This strike was 
in a large measure the result of a misunderstanding. It 
lasted but one day, when the miners returned to work, all 
supposed differences being settled in a mutually satisfactory 
way. 

STRIKE OF BRICKLAYERS AT PUBBLO. 

Upon May 12th, 31 of the 40 bricklayers employed at the 
steel works of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company at 
Pueblo went on strike. In conformity with the rules of the 
International Bricklayers' Union, no bricklayers are allowed 
to work more than 9 hours a day. In most cities the 
8-hour day for members of this craft is firmly fixed. By 
special dispensation, the union bricklayers employed at the 
steel works were privileged to work 10 hours a day. On 
May 1st, the International, feeling that the shorter work 
day should be enforced, revoked the permit to work 10 hours 
per day, and fixed 9 hours as the maximum. The officials 
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of the state association of Bricklayers had exhausted every 
effort to induce the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company to 
comply with their rules, and made the work day 9 hours in- 
stead of 10. As all efforts resulted in failure, the strike was 
ordered. The company filled the places of the strikers with 
scabs, and the work proceeded as before. After a most de- 
termined struggle, in which the bricklayers were unsuccess- 
ful in their efforts to shut down the work, the strike was 
declared off, the steel works were declared to be outside the 
jurisdiction of the Bricklayers' Union — union bricklayers 
being privileged to secure employment there if they desired 
to do so. 

STRIKE OF MIDLAND EMPLOYES AT COLORADO CITY. 

A strike which was remarkable for the shortness of 
its duration was that of the employes of the Midland shops 
at Colorado City, June 15, 1901. The demands of the strik- 
ers included the reinstatement of a machinist, William 
Gutch, who had been discharged; time and a half for over- 
time, and at least 5 hours when called from home to work 
at night. Gutch was discharged by reason of his refusal 
to work at night unless he received at least 5 hours' pay, 
no matter how short a time he might be employed. The 
strike was called off at noon of the day in which it was 
ordered. The employes were granted all of their demands. 
This was one of the shortest strikes during the term. 

STRIKE OF BBOOMMAKERS. 

Ten journeymen broommakers employed at W. H. Selt- 
zer's broom manufactory, Denver, went on strike June 3. 
Cause, the refusal upon the part of the factory to use the 
union label. Brooms made in penitentiaries and penal in- 
stitutions had very largely supplanted the product of free 
labor. As a guarantee that the brooms were made by union 
labor, the Broommakers' Union requested that the brooms 
made at this factory have the union label. The strike was 
precipitated by the fact that a short time previously large 
numbers of convict-made brooms had been placed upon the 
Denver market. The city was thoroughly canvassed to in- 
duce dealers and consumers to use only those brooms bear- 
ing the union label. No work of this kind is performed at 
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Canon City penitentiary in this state. The strikers were 
unsuccessful in the attempt to unionize the Seltzer broom 
manufactory. 

AT THE PORTLAND MINE IN VICTOR. 

A ripple of excitement passed over the state, and was 
especially marked among miners and those interested in 
mines when the news reached them that the Portland mine 
had closed, May 16, 1901. About 700 men were thrown out 
of employment by this action. It was not exactly a strike. 
Neither could it be called a lockout, though it combined fea- 
tures of both. For some months there had been a good deal 
of friction between the miners and the management of the 
Portland mine, it being claimed by the miners that the agree- 
ment of 1894, entered into at the termination of the great 
strike of that year, had been violated in various ways. That 
union men had been discriminated against, and an effort 
was being made to non-unionize this mine. The superinten- 
dent had refused to allow the secretary to appear upon the 
property to collect dues and to solicit membership. The sys- 
tem of compulsory insurance was also objected to in very 
strong terms by the miners, it having aroused great opposi- 
tion here as elsewhere. 

The shutdown was not entirely unexpected, as fairly 
well founded rumors had been current for some weeks that 
trouble was brewing. During the two preceding months, 
numerous conferences had been held between the miners and 
the manager, but without result. It does not appear that 
the miners had threatened to strike, though they were no 
doubt anxious to fully unionize the mine and to dispense 
with the compulsory insurance which was purchased at an 
expense of 2 per cent, of their earnings, and to establish a 
rule that all men employed as firemen be rated as a mem- 
ber of this craft and receive a fireman's wages, namely, $3.50 
per day. 

After being closed from May 16th to June 5th, the Port- 
land mine resumed work upon terms that were very satis- 
factory to the miners. All the material grievances against 
which they complained were corrected, compulsory insurance 
was abolished, and the company agreed to withhold the dues 
of all union men working in the mine. The wages of work- 
men employed as firemen were adjusted in a satisfactory 
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way. All former employes were reinstated in the positions 
in the mine formerly filled by them Avithout prejudice. 

James T. Burns, president of the Portland Gold Min- 
ing Company, was at the mine at the time that work was 
resumed, and in an address to the miners before the work 
began he expressed his satisfaction that the misunder- 
standing had been corrected, and announced that he was in 
favor of union labor being employed in the mine. "It will 
only be a short time," said Mr. Burns, "until none but union 
men will be employed by the Portland Company, and the 
company will collect back dues for the benefit of the union." 
He further advised all miners who were not members of the 
Miners' Union to associate themselves with it without delay, 
and said that "the relations from now henceforth between 
the company and its employes would certainly be closer and 
mdre harmonious than ever." 

Mr. Burns' policy marked him as a man of foresight 
and excellent business sagacity. He became convinced that 
his mine could be operated more advantageously with union 
labor than in any other way. 

This strike, or lockout, whichever it may be called, was 
undoubtedly the most quiet and orderly in the history of 
controversies of this kind in the state. The best of feeling 
was maintained throughout, and there was a much better 
understanding when work started up than there was when 
the mine closed. Upon reopening, the force employed was 
increased from 600 to nearly 1,000 employes. 

THE STRIKE OF THE MACHINISTS. 

The 20th of May, 1901, had been determined upon as 
the date when the 9-hour day among machinists would be 
inaugurated throughout the United States, Mexico and Can- 
ada. This demand was not made without due notice. Twelve 
months previously notice had been served upon the manu- 
facturers that on Monday, May 20th, the International would 
demand a 9-hour day without reduction of wages, and if 
the demand was not granted, that all union machinists would 
quit work until it was complied with. While other crafts 
had secured the 9, and, in many cases, the 8-hour day, no 
material increase in wages and no reduction in hours had 
been secured to the machinist. 
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The agitation for a shorter work day among the mem- 
bers of this craft at last ripened into expression, and the 
morning of May 20th saw tools drop through the entire juris- 
diction of the International Association in all shops that 
refused to accede to the demand. It was estimated that 
more than 30,000 machinists went out upon the day that 
the strike went into effect. In many parts of the country 
the employers recognizing the justice and moderation of the 
demand, conceded it, and entered into an agreement with 
their workmen in advance. 

In Denver all of the machine shops save two signed up 
before the arrival of the date Avhen the strike was to go into 
effect, and hence were not affected by it. In the two shops 
refusing to grant the 9-hour day the machinists were called 
out. The strike in these two shops was, however, of short 
duration, as the demands were soon conceded. 

The struggle continued in many parts of the country for 
many months, notably in San Francisco and in Cincinnati. 
Each machinist on strike received a minimum benefit of f 6.00 
per week. This amount was increased if the size of his family 
required more. Considered in a general way, the strike may 
be said to have been successful and the 9-hour dav fixed 
wherever the Machinists' Union exists. 

STRIKE OF COOKS AND WAITERS AT COLORADO SPRINGS. 

Upon the 21st of June the cooks and waiters of Colorado 
Springs served notice upon the proprietors of all restaurants 
in that city that unless their demands -were acceded to* by 10 
a. m., June 24, that they would strike. The ncAv schedule 
called for an increase in weekly wages of from $15.00 to J17.50 
for day cooks, from $13.00 to $15.00 for night cooks, from 
$10.00 to $12.00 for male waiters and from $8.00 to $10.00 for 
waitresses. The proprietors refused to grant the increase and 
the restaurants of Colorado Springs were either closed or kept 
open with non-union help. 

This strike only lasted two days, when the restaurants, 
one after another, gave the increase demanded. It was a com- 
plete success, every demand of the union being secured except 
one. The new schedule only applied to the summer season. 
The scale of wages for the balance of the year was as before, 
and went into effect September 9. 
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WAGES ADVANCED AT THE HUNGARIAN MILLS. 

As a stroke of lightning out of a clear sky is said to leave 
the air purer and better afterward, so the posting of the fol- 
lowing notice in the office of the Hungarian Milling and Ele- 
vator Company eariy in the month of June came as a glad 
surprise to its 65 w^orkmen and induced a kindlier feeling 
upon their part toward the management : 

To Our Co- Workers and Employes of the Hungarian Milling and Elevator 
Company: 

Tbe employes of this company have been Industrious, competent and 
faithful; the cost of living is now greater than for many years previous, 
and they are entitled to an advance in their wages, and from June 1 they 
will be given an advance of 10 per cent. 

BY ORDER OF THE BOARD OP DIRECTORS. 

While this action did not come as the result of a strike, 
either actual or contemplated, it nevertheless deserves more 
than passing notice in connection with events affecting the 
interests of the wage-working classes. This notice contains 
a clear cut and conscious recognition of the truth that the 
cost of living having advanced, and that a greater prosperity 
having come to the company, that at least a small share of 
the increased profits should be diverted to the use of those 
whose labor had produced it all. The notice clearly recognizes 
the fact that when the price of commodities of every kind 
has advanced, that a corresponding advance in Avages is neces- 
sary in order to give the workmen wages \\ith the same pur- 
chasing i)ower as formerly. The spirit evinced in this in- 
stance is all the more commendable because it is rare. Labor 
but very rarely gains anything through the generosity of 
capital. 

In these days of conflict between the capitalist and the 
laborer, when every inch of ground gained by the latter has 
to be fought for, when trusts and combinations of capital are 
intent upon forcing their profits to the maximum and the 
wages of labor to the minimum on which it can exist, the 
action of this company in voluntarily granting an advance 
in wages of 10 per cent, is worthy of being approvingly men- 
tioned. 
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THE HOD CARRIERS OF DENVER ON STRIKE. 

The strike of the brickworkers had been scarcely settled 
and the members of this craft had hardly returned to work 
when the hod carriers, June 1, in obedience to' a resolution 
of their union, went on strike. The action had been taken 
March 1 and notice served upon the contractors soon after 
that the advance would go ibto effect June 1. About 300 hod 
carriers quit work and building operations were almost sus- 
pended for a time. The existing scale of wages was $2.50 for 
brick carriers, f2.75 to mortar carriers for bricklayers and 
$3.00 to mortar carriers for plasterers; the new classifica- 
tions, $3.00 being the wages asked for all brick laborers and 
$3.50 for all laborers handling mortar. The contractors flatly 
refused to meet the demand. A few hod carriers came from 
Chicago, a considerable number of smelter men were secured 
and after a week or 10 days building operations were partially 
resumed Avith non-union hod carriers. 

The strike had been declared without the sanction of the 
Building Trades Council, with which the Hod Carriers' Union 
was affiliated. The plasterers endorsed the strike and went 
out in sympathy. The Building Trades Council declared the 
strike to be unwarranted and ordered both plasterers and hod 
carriers back to work at the old scale. The strike was con- 
tinued in defiance of the council. 

Building Laborers' Union No. 1 and Plasterers' Union 
No. 32 withdrew from the Council, after being notified that 
they would be expelled for insubordination if they did not at 
once return to work. The bricklayers, while refusing to 
favor the advance requested by the hod carriers, were unwill- 
ing to receive material from non-union men. The Building 
Trades Council, in conjunction with the contractors, at once 
proceeded to organize the hod carriers and plasterers who 
had taken the places of the strikers into unions of these crafts. 
A few small contractors conceded the demands of the strikers 
at the beginning and their hod carriers remained at work. 
From the time that the Building Trades Council refused to 
sustain the strikers, their cause was almost, if not quite, 
hopeless. The refusal of the striking plasterers and hod car- 
riers to obey the ultimatum of the Council resulted in a great 
deal of very bitter fe(»ling and mncli bad blood was brought to 
the surface. 
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At the expiration of a month building work had about 
regained its normal condition. For the purpose of bringing 
the strike to a conclusion the hod carriers asked the State 
Board of Arbitration to take the matter up and settle it. The 
follomng statement was filed with the secretary of the board : 

Denver. Colorado, July 3. 

To the Honorable Board of State Arbitration, Greeting: 

Gentlemen — ^We, the undersigned, International Building Laborers' 
No. 1, of Denver, do hereby submit our grievances as follows: 

First — Our old scale of wages was such as we find too low for pros- 
perity, and with such conditions we could not meet our expenses at the 
rate of |2.50 per day, which is the majority of the laborers the highest 
we could draw each week was 113.75, working 5^^ days per week. 

Second — Plasterers* laborers work 6 days per week, who are in the 
minority of the laborers, at the rate of 13.00 per day, making a total of 
118.00 per week. 

Third — ^Now, gentlemen, under such existing loss of time, we cannot 
average |9.00 per week; we do not average 6 months per annum. 

Fourth — Now, gentlemen, on June 1, 1901, in the state of Colorado 
and county of Arapahoe, city of Denver, we made a demand of $3.00 and 
13.50 per day for eight hours. 

Fifth — Said demand was made 90 days previous to June 1. 1901, which 
demand has not been complied with yet. 

PATRICK KELLY, 
J. C. CUNNINGHAM, 
THOMAS KELTON, 

Committee. 

The hod carriers agreed to be governed by the finding of 
the Board of Arbitration and proposed that hereafter all dif- 
ferences that might arise between them and the contractors 
should be referred to it 90 days before such proposed change 
was to go into effect, and that each party bind itself to 
be governed by the decision reached. While many of the con- 
tractors were favorable to this, a majority of them were not, 
and it was rejected. 

The Board of Arbitration took the matter up promptly 
and summoned a large number of contractors and strikers to 
appear before it and give testimony. After several meetings 
of the board, at which a large number of witnesses were 
sworn and the case in all its details was gone into very thor- 
oughly, the following report was submitted : 
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Denver, Colorado, July 25. 

In the matter of Building Laborers' International Union No. 1, of 
Denver, and the brick contractors and plasterers. 

Report: Wherein, the former asked that the scale of wages be in- 
creased from 12.50 to 12.75 and 13.00 per diem to 13.00 and 13.50, to take 
effect June 1, 1901, which being refused by the latter, the former went on 
strike. The Board, after a careful hearing of both sides to the dispute, 
and an exhaustive inquiry as to the merits of the matter in arbitration, 
either party being represented by counsel of their own choosing, find 

First — That the complainants did not give the contractors and plas- 
terers the full 90 days' notice prior to the strike, as agreed upon. 

Second — That by reason of this, contracts entered into by the con- 
tractors and plasterers could not be fulfilled except at a loss. If the demand 
made at that time for the Increased scale had been acceded to. 

Third — That the complainants did not submit. In the opinion of the 
Board, good and sufficient reasons for the increase demanded, nor for the 
strike which followed its refusal. 

Fourth — That In view of the very small margin of profit which the 
contractors and plasterers testified under oath was possible under the 
existent scale, and particularly on account of contracts which they had 
already assumed that the Board does not consider the demand for the 
increase asked for by the complainants warranted at that time. 

Fifth — The Board, therefore, decides against the complainants, ruling 
that their action was not Justified by the evidence submitted. 

ROADY KENEHAN, 

Chairman. 
ROSE KIDD BEERE, 
JOHN F. HARLEY, 

Secretary. 

This settled the strike of the hod carriers, and the mem- 
bers of Building Laborers' Union No. 1 returned to work as 
rapidly as they could find employment. While this strike 
was on, the Building Trades Council adopted a rule to the 
effect that all the building trades adopt a schedule of wages 
at the beginning of each year, to govern throughout the year, 
and that 90 days' notice shall be given prior to January 1, 
of any proposed change in the rate of wages. 

THE TINNERS OF DENVER ON STRIKE. 

The tinners served notice upon their employers, April 
1st, that they would demand an increase in wages of from 
$3.00 to f 3.25, July 1st. In case the demand was not granted, 
they would strike. Several of the shops conceded the ad- 
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vance. A number of the employers refused to increase the 
wages, as requested, and July 1st about 50 men struck. This 
strike was of short duration, only lasting three or four days, 
when one after another of the employers gave the increase, 
the men returning to work at the rate demanded. 

STRIKE OF BRICKWORKERS AT GOLDEN. 

The brickworkers employed at the Pressed Brick Works 
at Golden went on strike for an advance in wages, July 12th. 
The following is the scale paid prior to the strike, and the 
scale demanded : Truck boys, from J1.50 and f 1.65 per day 
to $1.75; wheelers, from fl.75 and fl.85 to f2.00 per day; 
brick setters, from $2.25 to f2.50 per day. The wages de- 
manded by the brickworkers were less than was paid for sim- 
ilar service in Denver. About 75 men and boys were affected. 
The question in dispute was submitted to an arbitration board 
that was mutually determined on by the employes and J. B. 
Church, president of the company. .Work was continued 
pending the decision. The arbitrators' decision awarded the 
workmen the increase requested, and they agreed to do more 
work than formerly ; the new^ schedule to remain in effect one 
year. The plant was totally destroyed by fire a few weeks 
later. 

July 15th the electricians of the city of Denver made a 
demand upon their employers for an advance in wages of from 
f3.00 to f 3.50 per day. For a short time it looked as though 
there would be a strike. The employers offered to grant an 
increase of ojie-half the advance requested. The proposition 
of the employers was accepted. The new wage scale of ^.25 
was granted by all the employers in the city. 

STRIKE OP THE PATTERNMAKERS. 

May 20th the patternmakers employed in the several ma- 
chine shops in the city of Denver made a demand that their 
wages be increased from $3.25 per day to 35 cents per hour, 
nine hours to constitute a day's work, to correspond with the 
length of the workday of the machinists. This request of the 
patternmakers was readily complied with by all the metal 
working plants in the city, except the Colorado Iron Works, 
the Denver Engineering Works, and the F. M. Davis Iron 
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Works. The patternmakers employed at these plants went 
out on strike. The National Association of Metal Workers, 
of which these three firms were members, refused to endorse 
their action in resisting the increase desired by the pattern- 
makers. While refusing to sign up Avith the union, and to 
make a contract granting the advance, these firms, finding 
themselves unable to obtain scab workmen, soon put the strik- 
ers back to work at the increased rate. A. permanent under: 
standing as to wages was not reached between the pattern- 
makers and their employers; some little trouble between them 
continued to occur at irregular intervals. As a result, the in- 
crease of wages secured was maintained. 

STRIKE OF MILL MEN AT VICTOR. 

Sixty-five workmen employed at the mill of The Economic- 
Gold Extraction Company, at Victor, went on strike July 
14th, for an advance in wages of from $2.75 to. $3.00 per day. 
The demand only affected 22 employes ; the others were receiv- 
ing $3.00 per day, but went out in sympathy. About three 
months prior to this time the management of the Economic 
mill had reduced the wages of a part of the workmen from 
$3.00 to $2.75, this strike being for the purpose of restoring 
the schedule. The mill is owned by The Woods Investment 
Company, with Frank Woods as manager. 

The strike was ordered after a committee of the mill 
workers had w^aited upon the manager and failed in the at- 
tempt to have the increase granted. The manager alleged 
that the mill was not operating at a profit, and that to grant 
the advance would compel the works to be run at a loss. The 
trouble only lasted two days and was settled by the workmen 
receiving the advance desired. This made the w-ages of all 
mill men in the Cripple Creek district uniform, and made the 
minimum $3.00 per day. 

STRIKE OF MOULDERS AND COREMAKERS. 

On the morning of August 3d, the moulders and coremak- 
ers employed at the Denver Engineering Works went on 
strike. The cause for this strike was the importation of work 
from the boycotted shops of The Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany, at Pueblo, where the men were on strike. When the 
work was presented to the moulders, they refused to execute 
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it. Sooner than do scab work they laid down their tools. The 
striking workmen demanded that the scab product be returned 
to Pueblo. After being out for 17 days, the company con- 
ceded the point in dispute, returned the goods, and the strikers 
returned to work. 

August 1st, The Colorado Iron Works, at Colorado 
Springs, gave notice to its machinists that upon the 4th of the 
month the number of hours constituting a day's work would 
be increased from nine to ten. The 9-hour day had been se- 
cured by the machinists of Denver very recently, and the 
Colorado Springs machinists were very indignant at the at- 
tempt to re-establish the 10-hour day. At a conference be- 
tween a committee of machinists and representatives of the 
company, it was agreed that the 9-hour day should stand, and 
a strike was averted. 



STRIKE OF BRIDGE WORKERS AT PUEBLO. 

Twenty-five bridgeworkers employed at the steel works 
in Pueblo went on strike August 10th. This strike was caused 
by issuance of the famous order by President Shaffer, of the 
Amalgamated Association, calling out all the steel workers in 
the United States. These striking workmen at Pueblo were 
so far removed from the trouble, that they were excepted from 
the order and permitted to return to work, it not being con- 
sidered of any benefit to the great strike at that time on in the 
East to have them stay on strike. 

BOYCOTT UPON BARBER SHOPS AND JAPANESE RESTAURANTS IN 

DENVER. 

During the summer of 1901 the union barbers, also the 
union cooks and waiters, of Denver made a vigorous effort 
to bring all workmen engaged at these crafts into the respec- 
tive unions, to unionize all barber shops and restaurants in 
the city. The barbers boycotted a number of barber shops, 
the proprietors of whom refused to unionize them, and for 
the purpose of making the boycott more effective, placed 
pickets in front of these shops, notifying all would-be cus- 
tomers that they were unfair, and requesting them not to 
patronize them. 
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Among the most important of these boycotts against bar- 
l>er shops was the one placed against W. H. Qeno, at 1014 
Seventeenth street. The boycott was somewhat out of the 
ordinary. Geno was paying above the union scale, but was 
not conforming to the union requirement concerning hours. 
After being picketed for two days, Mr. Geno surrendered, 
and unionized his shop. Several other barber shops were 
picketed. All of the better class of shops in the city were 
unionized, and the Barbers' Union received a large addition 
to its membership. 

The cooks and waiters entered upon a vigorous crusade 
against a number of Japanese restaurants located upon Lari- 
mer street and in the lower part of the city. They also re- 
sorted to the practice of picketing to warn away customers. 
The work of the pickets was quite successful, and they turned 
away from these restaurants a large volume of trade. 

Harry Hirano, the proprietor of a. Japanese restaurant at 
1737 Larimer street, brought suit against Cooks' Union No. 
18 and Waiters' Union No. 14 for damages in the sum of 
|7,000, and made application for an injunction restraining 
the cooks and waiters from picketing his place of business. 

The case came up for a hearing before Judge Carpenter 
of the District Court. Attorneys W. W. Vaile and R. C. 
Young appeared on behalf of the proprietor of the boycotted 
restaurant and asked an injunction permanently re- 
straining those who were pushing the boycott from longer 
picketing the offending restaurant. Attorney John H. Mur- 
phy appeared in behalf of the defendants. The merits and 
demerits of the boycott, so far as its legal status goes, were 
argued at great length by the attorneys upon both sides. 
The brief submitted and the argument made in behalf of the 
right to boycott by Mr. Murphy was unanswerable. 

Judge Carpenter, in a very strong and able opinion, 
refused to grant the prayer of the petitioner by dissolving 
the temporary injunction, instead of making it permanent. 
The decision fully sustained the right of the laborer to boy- 
cott by placing pickets in front of the place of business of 
the boycotted person and turning away all the business that 
they could, providing only peaceable means and persuasive 
methods were used. If the cause for picketing seemed justifi- 
able and necessary to the organization which placed the boy- 
cott, it did not become unlawful because the picketed party 
sustained injury thereby. It is the right of the workmen, in 
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a quiet and orderly way, to withdraw their patronage from 
those who are oppressing and who refuse to deal fairly with 
them. The decision was a clear, plain exposition of common 
law and common sense, and was approvingly received by the 
general public. 

STRIKE OF COAL MINERS. 

One hundred coal miners employed upon the Ocean 
Wave mine, near Florence, went on strike August 2. The 
strikers complained that they were getting short weight, and 
demanded that a check weighman be allowed. The Ocean 
Wave, being an independent mine, was one of the few coal 
properties in this district that continued at work during the 
coal strike the preceding \^inter. The strike continued for 
5 days, and was settled at a conference between the owners 
and Charles T. Duncan, representing the United Mine Work- 
ers. The new contract was to remain in effect until October 
1, 1902. The desired check weighman was allowed, the 
wages of underground miners were increased 10 cents per 
day, and that of those who were loading after machines from 
30 to 33% cents per ton. The price of powder and oil was 
regulated and made stable. 

STRIKE OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS AT COLORADO SPRINGS. 

August 14th about 20 linemen and electrical workers 
employed by the Colorado Springs Electric Company went 
on strike. These men had been receiving $3.00 per day, and 
upon receipt of notice that their wages would be reduced to 
175.00 per month, they struck. The suspension of work lasted 
for about a week, when a satisfactory settlement was reached, 
the company conceding to the strikers the same wages that 
they formerly received. Several carpenters and other union 
workmen were out a few days in sympathy. 

STRIKE OF WOODWORKERS IN DENVER. 

August 16, 235 woodworkers, employed at the mills of 
McPhee & McGinnity, Hallack & Howard, the Sayre-Newton 
Company and E. F. Salzer & Co., went on strike. These five 
mills constitute what is known as the Lumber Dealers' Asso- 
ciation. Every woodworker employed at these mills laid 
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down his tools. The woodworkers employed at these mills 
had been on strike for a short time in October, 1900, for the 
purpose of unionizing the mills. This strike had been a com- 
plete success. 

Each mill had a steward, whose duty it was to see that 
every employe had a paid-up working card, and that all union 
rules and regulations concerning hours and conditions of em- 
ployment were complied with. The woodworkers had been 
in the habit of sending a delegate through the mills monthly 
to examine the cards of each workman and see that no non- 
union men were at work. A short time previously the Build- 
ing Trades Council had adopted a rule that all men at the 
building trades must carry a card issued by that body. When 
the agent presented himself at the mills for the purpose of 
making the monthly inspection he was informed that the 
privilege had been withdrawn and he was not permitted 
to enter. Upon this policy being persisted in the strike was 
ordered. 

The action of the Lumber Dealers' Association being 
considered a blow at unionism itself the strike was at once 
endorsed by the Building Trades Council and the State Fed- 
eration of Labor. All the material coming from the mills 
where the woodworkers were on strike was boycotted, all 
union men refusing to handle it. For a few days the strike 
threatened to tie up all building in the city. Arrangements 
were quickly made to boycott the product of these mills in 
the mining camps and had the strike continued for any length 
of time the entire state would have been seriouslv affected. 

Upon the evening of August 20 the mill owners and the 
committee of the council, after being in session almost con- 
tinuously, reached an understanding and the strike was ter- 
minated. The agreement reached was practically the one 
which had been in effect before the strike, and gave the men 
stewards in each mill, elected from among themselves, each 
steward to be responsible for the enforcement of the card sys- 
tem. The following is the agreement by which the strike 
was terminated : 

Denver, August 20, 1901. 

We, the undersigned mill owners do hereby agree that stewards 
shall be allowed to continue to perform their duties as heretofore, with- 
out being discriminated against in any way by his employer. If any 
case arises which the steward of the mill can not settle, the business 
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agent of the Building Trades' Council shall, upon application at the 
office, be permitted to interview the person who causes the trouble. 
(Signed.) 

A. BINGHAM. 
McPHEE & McGINNITY. 
HALLACK & HOWARD. 

THE SAYRB NEWTON LUMBER 
COMPANY. 

B. F. SALZER LUMBER COMPANY. 

THE EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE 
BUILDING TRADES COUNCIL. 
G. S. WALTERS. 
M. S. LENHOFF. 
J. M. McLANE. 
A. PEARSON. 
CHARLES LIND. 
J. H. NICHOLSON. 



STRIKE OF THE STATIONARY EXCJIXEERS. 

The Stationary Engineers' Union called out two of its 
members, who were employed at the brewery of the Neef 
Brewing Company. This company had formerly been paying 
its chief engineer $125 per month. When the chief engineer 
voluntarily withdrew from the service of the company and the 
next in line was advanced to his place, the company refused 
to advance his wages, but insisted that all three engineers 
should receive the same wages, namely, $3 for an eight-hour 
day. They did not want a chief engineer, but proposed that 
each engineer should be responsible for his shift. To this 
the Engineers' Union refused to accede and Thomas Lender 
and D. S. Warner were ordered to quit work. 

Louis Frish, the manager, filled their places with two 
non-union men and one member of the Brewery Workers' 
Union, and advanced the claim that the brewery workers had 
jurisdiction over all employes working in and around brew- 
eries. This involved a question of jurisdiction and threat- 
ened to involve the tw'o labor organizations, through their 
national ofllcers, in opposition to each other. By mutual 
agreement all questions in dispute were submitted to the 
State Board of Arbitration, with the understanding that its 
finding should be binding alike upon each i}arty for the pe- 
riod of one vear. 
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After a very full investigation of the matter in dispute 
by the board, the question of jurisdiction being eliminated, 
as not pertinent to the dispute, a decision was determined 
upon. In accordance with the finding the chief engineer was 
to receive f 125 per month and the other two engineers em- 
ployed a minimum wage of f 3 per day. The two discharged 
men to be reinstated. The company to have the right to se- 
lect any engineers it pleased, providing they were in good 
standing in the Engineers' Union. Union engineers were to 
have employment for at least eight months in the year, from 
March 1 to October 31. The engineer who was a member of 
the Brewery Workers' Union was retained. 

The decision was favorably received by the engineers and 
did not provoke any hostility upon the part of the brewery 
company, who readily acquiesced in it. 

STRIKE OP COAL MINERS AT ERIE. 

Upon the conclusion of the strike between the coal miners 
of the Northern district and the Northern Company, many 
disputes arose between the miners and the small operators 
as to how the terms of settlement ought to be construed. 
There was no special trouble with the Northern Company, 
for the stipulations referred directly to the workings of its 
mines, but with many small companies no end of trouble was 
experienced. 

The Garfield mine, located at Erie, had, perhaps, more 
trouble than any of the others as to the price which ought 
to be paid for mining coal in veins of varying thickness and 
carrying more or less boney matter. This mine was closed by 
the miners at intervals during the summer of 1901, much 
to the dissatisfaction of the owners. An agreement was 
after many conferences reached by which it was decided that 
Erie prices of 40^ cents per ton run of mine after machines 
and 66 cents per ton, pick work, should be paid in veins less 
than 6 feet thick, and 36f cents per ton, run of mine after 
machines, and 58 cents per ton, run of mine, pick work. 
Louisville scale should be paid when the vein was 6 feet or 
more in thickness. As a result of this agreement the mine 
was regularly worked. 
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STRIKK OF COAL MINERS AT PALISADE. 

September 6th the coal miners employed at Palisade, 
about 40 in number, went out on strike. This was a union 
mine and was being operated under an agreement with the 
United Mine Workers of America. This strike was caused 
by the discharge of one of the miners for beating one of the 
boy drivers and the refusal upon the part of the company to 
take him back. 

The matter was brought to the attention of District No. 
15 at its annual convention at Trinidad a few days later. 
After a very full hearing of all the facts, both sides being 
heard, the strike was declared to have been entirely unjusti- 
fiable and the miners were ordered to return to work, an 
order which they immediately obeyed. The discharged 
miner was reinstated in the employ of the company upon 
making an ample apology for his conduct. 

BOYCOTT OF THE COLORADO SOUTHERN. 

The boycott of the Colorado Southern road, which was 
noticed in the last report issued from this office, had not been 
settled at the beginning of this biennial period. It was origi- 
nally ordered by the telegraphers and endorsed by the State 
Federation of Labor and various labor bodies. The boycott 
was declared by reason of alleged blacklisting upon the part 
of the Cplarado & Southern of telegraphers who had been 
in its employ. A part of the time it was pushed with vigor, 
and then but little was heard of it. The State Federation of 
Labor, at Leadville, in June, 1901, made active preparations 
to give this boycott the largest degree of efficiency. 

Immediately after the adjournment of this convention 
President H. E. Garman set himself actively at work to 
compromise the dispute. In this effort he was successful. 
After about 3 months spent in negotiating an adjustment 
the boycott was declared oflf October 9. The discharged tel- 
egraphers were reinstated in their former positions at their 
old salaries without prejudice. It was further agreed that 
there should be no discrimination against union men. The 
news that this trouble had been amicably settled and the 
boycott lifted was received with a great deal of satisfaction 
bv labor unionists all over the state. 
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October 6th about 25 brickmakers in the brick yards 
at Canon City went on strike for an advance in wages. Some 
months prior to this time the brickmakers had entered into 
a contract with the employers, fixing the scale of wages for 
the season. When the strike was ordered this agreement 
was violated. The organized crafts at Canon City declared 
the strike to be unjust and refused to support it. The strik- 
ing brickmakers soon returned to work. 

STRIKE OF WAITER GIRLS. 

At exactly 5 minutes to 6, upon the afternoon of Oc- 
tober 23, 30 waiter girls employed at the Home Dairy res- 
taurant upon Welton street, Denver, went on strike. The 
Home Dairy is well known as one of the largest and most 
fashionable restaurants in the city. The immediate cause 
of this strike was the discharge of four waitresses that morn- 
ing. Small sums had been deducted from their w^ages on 
account of breakage. Upon the refusal of the waitresses to 
accept less than a full week's pay, the manager paid them in 
full and discharged them. The real cause of the strike was 
the growing custom of charging the waitresses for broken 
dishes. The union rules prohibited deduction from wages 
by reason of breakage, but provided that the waiter or wait- 
ress might be discharged if careless. After unsuccessful 
attempts to secure a discontinuance of the practice com- 
plained of, the strike was ordered. 

About 11 a. m., the next day, after a conference between 
the oflB-cers of the Waiters' Union and the manager the strike 
was declared oflf and the waitresses donned their aprons. It 
was definitely settled that the rule requiring payment for 
breakage should be withdrawn, but that discharge should fol- 
low if the manager considered the damages the result of care- 
lessness. 



STRIKE OP LAUNDRY WORKERS AT PUEBLO. 

October 22d the laundry workers, about 75 in number, 
employed at the five principal laundries in Pueblo, went on 
strike. This strike was ordered by the Laundry Workers' 
Union. It was the result of an effort to unionize the several 
laundries in the city. A proposition submitted to the em- 
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ployers to hire none but members of the union was rejected. 
The scale of wages paid was, in many instances, very low, 
the employes receiving as little as $3.50 per week. The 
drivers of the laundry wagons at once struck in sympathy, 
and covered their routes in the interest of the strikers. This 
strike was endorsed by the Pueblo Trades Assembly and by 
the unions of that ctiy. A boycott was declared against thQ 
unfair establishments. 

A co-operative laundry was inaugurated within the next 
day or two. With inadequate facilities the laundry workers 
were only able to handle the large quantity of work which 
was secured by shipping a large quantity of goods to Colo- 
rado Springs. The boycott placed upon the unfair laundries 
was' very effective, and caused the 5 to consolidate their bus- 
iness in 2 places. A large plant, with fine equipment of ma- 
chinery, was put in by the co-operators within the next few 
weeks, with aid of the labor unions of Pueblo, who bought 
stock quite liberally in the new enterprise. 

This attempt at co-operative work has been a success 
from the start. At the present writing about 18 girls and 7 
men are employed, wages have been increased, the 9-hour 
work day established and union conditions maintained in 
every respect. 

BOYCOTT BY THE PAINTERS AND DECORATORS. 

A boycott of several years standing, but which has been 
held in abeyance, was revived and the following statement 
published with reference to it: 

Denver, Colorado, October 12, 1901. 
To Affiliated Unions, Greeting: 

The McQuown Wall Paper Company, 924 Fifteenth street, and The 
Weigand Wall Paper and Paint Company, Fifteenth and Glenarm, of the 
City of Denver, have been declared unfair by Local Union No. 79, Painters, 
Decorators and Paper Hangers of America. This fight has been on for 
a long time and a resolution endorsing the boycott passed at the fourth 
and fifth annual conventions of the State Federation of Labor, but has 
not been pushed owing to the existence of the Anti-Boycott law. 

These firms do a large wholesale business throughout the state, 
selling wall paper and paints in nearly every town and city. We ask 
that you take this matter up with local dealers and request them not 
to handle any goods from these firms, as they have repeatedly expressed 
their antagonism to union labor and have refused to consider all efforts 
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on the part of the union to make a settlement. With your help we can 
bring these firms to time. 

Please push this boycott. 
By order executive board. 

J. K. ROBINSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

The request of the Executive Board of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor as given above was very generally complied 
with by the labor unions throughout the state. The whole- 
sale business of the boycotted firms in several of the moun- 
tain towns where organized labor was strong was almost 
entirely destroyed. A settlement was reached a few months 
later and the boycott was declared oflf. The McQuown Wall 
Paper Company and the Weigand Wall Paper and Paint 
Company unionized their plants and conceded all the de- 
mands of the Painters' Union. 



STRIKE OF THE DENVER MACHINISTS. 

When the general strike of the machinists for a 9-hour 
day was declared, May 20th, the trouble was adjusted so 
readily in Denver by all the employers entering into an 
agreement with their workmen, it was taken as a matter 
of course that no more trouble would arise on that score. 
Under the New York agreement, 54 hours was to constitute 
a week's work. To enforce this agreement wherever it was 
not recognized, the strike of May 20th was ordered. When 
a notice was posted in the large shops in Denver, October 
1st, that on and after that date all machinists must work 10 
hours per day, or 60 hours per week, it very naturally caused 
great indignation, among organized labor in general, and 
among machinists in particular. 

This arbitrary action upon the part of the proprietors 
of the Denver machine shops, not only disregarding the New 
York agreement, entered into with their National Associa- 
tion, but completely ignoring the contract with their own 
employes a few months previously, was met by the machin- 
ists in a spirit of moderation. They continued at work, 
working 10 hours per day under protest. First, an appeal 
was made to the officers of the Denver Trades Assembly to 
use their best offices to induce the managers to respect the 
9-hour agreement. This secured no result whatever, the com- 
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mittee from this bodv not even being accorded an audience. 
Next, the oflScers of the State Federation of Labor tried to 
compromise the difference between the machinists and their 
employers, but with no better result, the committee being 
informed not very courteously that the manager would have 
nothing to do with outsiders, but would talk over grievances 
with a committee of their own employes. When the commit- 
tee of employes appeared, as suggested, they were curtly 
informed by their employers that they could quit work if 
they were not satisfied. As a matter of fact, some of the 
employes who served upon the committees that waited upon 
the managers were discharged. 

The machinists, being desirous of avoiding a strike, if 
possible, appealed to the State Board of Arbitration, and 
offered to be governed by the decision that the board might 
render. The managers very positively declined to submit 
their case to arbitration when the matter w-as laid before 
their Association. In accordance with the powers vested in 
it by statute, the board took cognizance of the appeal to 
it as presented by the machinists, and summoned the man- 
• agers of the machine shops to appear before it. The subpoe- 
nas were absolutely ignored by the managers, and when the 
evening set for the hearing arrived, while the mstchinists 
were present in force to represent their side of the case, not 
a representative of the shops showed up. It was the first 
instance since the Board of Arbitration was organized that 
any one summoned to attend its sessions had failed to re- 
spond. In an opinion submitted by Attorney General Post, 
which opinion was requested by the board, there is no au- 
thority vested in the Board of Arbitration to compel the 
attendance of witnesses who have been subpoenaed, to com- 
pel them to answer questions, or to punish them for con- 
tempt by reason of their refusal to do so. 

The Board of Arbitration, while willing and anxious 
to do all that it can to settle strikes and labor difficulties, 
finds its hands tied. I would earnestly recommend to the 
Fourteenth General Assembly that the present act provid- 
ing for arbitration of labor strikes be so amended that the 
power to compel the attendance of witnesses who have been 
subpoenaed when an investigation has been ordered, to com- 
pel such witnesses to answer all questions pertaining to the 
subject-matter under consideration and to impose punish- 
ment by fine and imprisonment for contempt in case of their 
refusal to do so, will be conferred upon the board. 
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In the absence of the managers of the machine shops, 
the Board of Arbitration, after a very thorough investiga- 
tion of all the facts, as the history of the controversy had 
developed them, rendered a decision of which the following 
are the two concluding paragraphs : 

Now, the State Board of Arbitration, in session in their office at 
the Capitol building, Denver, Colorado, this 28th day of October, 1901, 
do hereby report: 

That from the evidence submitted by the Machinists' Association 
the Board has no other alternative than to find that the said associa- 
tion is Justified in the course taken; that the employers of the shops 
herein mentioned wilfully, wrongfully and without cause, violated and 
broke the agreement voluntarily entered into between the association 
and themselves; that the association is to be commended for its orderly, 
temperate and exhaustive methods to secure a settlement by arbitration, 
and that in Justice to the association and those of its members who 
have been discharged by the employers without given cause, this Board 
cannot further delay nor wait for the opinion requested from the Attor- 
ney General, nor continue its investigations under Section 7 of the afore- 
said act. 
(Signed.) 

ROADY KENEHAN. 

ROSE KIDD BEERB. 

JOHN F. HARLBY. 

Having flatly refused to treat with committees from 
their own employes, with committees from the Denver Trades' 
Assembly and from the State Federation of Labor, and hav- 
ing paid no attention whatever to the Board of Arbitration, 
it was expected that the managers would treat the decision 
with indifference and contempt, and this is exactly what 

thev did. 

t/ 

Having exhausted all legitimate and honorable means 
to avoid a strike, there was nothing left for the machinists 
but to order one, and upon Tuesday, October 29, 1901, at 
11 a. m., every machinist employed at the 5 plants threw 
down his tools and walked out. Under the agreement made 
in May of this year between the local machinists and. the 
managers, the former had worked 10 hours for 5 days in the 
week and 4 hours upon Saturday, the minimum wages hav- 
ing been fixed at 33f cents per hour. The strike was or- 
dered to enforce this agreement. 

An attempt was made by the managers to keep the ma- 
chine shops open, but it was attended with indifferent sue- 
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cess. Agents were sent to different cities in the East, and 
machinists were imported from wherever they could be found. 
Twelve non-union men were brought frum Chicago under 
contract. They were to receive $4.00 per day, together with 
board and expenses, their pay to date from the day that 
they shipped from Chicago. One of these men, in talking 
upon this subject to the Commissioner, said : 

We are strike breakers. We go from town to town wherever there 
is a strike and receive a good deal higher wages than the strikers de- 
mand until we have the strike broken. I received $6.00 per day for a 
long time at Joliet. There being a strike on some place most of the 
time, we are usually employed. 

« 

Many of the machinists who accepted employment with- 
out fully understanding the situation, when it was explained 
to them, drew^ the wages due and went home. A few small 
machine shops continued to work, and did not attempt to 
change the scale of wages or the hours that was operated dur- 
ing the summer months. 

The union machinists maintained a picket line aroun<l 
all tUe shops where the strike was on, and used every legiti- 
mate influence to persuade all men who accepted employment 
to quit. The owners placed the protection of their shops in 
the hands of the Thiel Detective Agency. The scab work- 
men were carried to and from their boarding houses in car- 
riages. Several altercations occurred between over-zealous 
union machinists and their sympathizers and these scabs, in 
the course of which several of the latter were badly beaten. 

About the 10th of November George Mulberry, third 
vice-president of the International Machinists' Union, ar- 
rived in Denver and took charge of the strike. He made 
repeated efforts to bring the dispute to a conclusion and effect 
a fair settlement. After some delay, a conference was 
secured, December 22 to 24, between committees represent- 
ing the Machinery Manufacturers' Association and the 
Machinists' Union. As a result of these negotiations, all 
points in dispute, except as to whether or not the strikers 
would go back in a body, were agreed to. This last question 
was also practically settled. When the committee from the 
Manufacturers' Association reported back their work to the 
main body, it refused to accept the agreement and repudi- 
ated the terms of settlement in every respect. In return, a 
new proposition was submitted to the machinists which did 
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not concede a single point, and as a basis of settlement, asked 
the strikers for an unconditional surrender. 

About a month later another conference between a com- 
mittee representing the machinists and the president of the 
Colorado Iron Works was held. As a result of this meet- 
ing, the strike, so far as it related to the Colorado Iron 
Works, was settled upon a basis of 9 hours and 10 minutes 
for a day's labor, at a minimum rate of 33f cents per hour. 
This was a compromise, the machinists working a 55-hour 
week, with the understanding that no more than 9 hours and 
10 minutes was to be worked on any day. The men returned 
to work at these works upon January 28, 1902. 

The next settlement was made on May 8. This was with 
the Denver Engineering Works. In this case a 9-hour day 
was secured at 33f cents per hour as the minimum rate. 
The only concession made by the machinists was that they 
did not insist upon the reinstatement of one former employe 
whom the management considered especially objectionable. 
About this time two small shops, employing 6 or 8 men, set- 
tled, conceding all the demands of the machinists. The next 
and last machine shop to compromise was the Davisj, Iron 
Works, one of the largest iron manufactories in the city. 
After a strike of almost 8 months' duration, on June 23, 
this shop settled upon a basis of 55 hours per week and the 
reinstatement of all former employes who presented them- 
selves for work. 

Upon the whole, the strike of the machinists may be said 
to have been reasonably successful. Public opinion had 
favored the machinists from the beginning of the strike, it 
being generally understood that they had gone out with ex- 
treme reluctance. In none of the settlements made did the 
machinists secure all that they contended for, but in every 
instance the compromise reached gave them considerable 
more than half of the points in dispute. About $8,000 was 
collected from various sources, including an assessment of 2 
cents per capita levied by the State Federation of Labor for 
their benefit. There is no w^ay of estimating the loss incurred 
by the machine shops. It was no doubt very great. Many 
valuable contracts were lost by the companies through their 
inability to turn out the work, and much damage was done 
*^o the work performed by inexperienced workmen. 
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STRIKE OF THE PLUMBERS IN DENVER. 

October 1, 1901, the journeymen plumbers of Denver 
went on strike. Their demand for an increase of wages from 
f 4 to $4.50 per day, submitted to the boss plumbers 3 months 
before, had been refused and a walk-out was the result. The 
journeymen had been working for more than two years to 
secure the desired advance. When the other crafts connected 
with the building trades received an increase in wages, the 
plumbers were not equally successful. In July, 1899, the 
bosses were notified that after January 1, 1900^ the scale 
would be $4.50. Upon the arrival of this date, the time not 
being considered opportune, the enforcement of the demand 
was postponed until June 1, 1900. June 1 it was deemed 
inadvisable to strike and nothing was done. 

After holding the demand in abeyance for more than two 
years, and after repeated meetings with the master plumbers 
that were void of results, the strike was ordered, and plumb- 
ing work in Denver was pretty thoroughly tied up. In this 
craft each workman furnishes his own tools. In order to keep 
all their men in line and prevent desertions from the ranks, 
every plumber brought his tools to the headquarters, where 
they were to be held until the strike should be declared oflf. 
As is usual in troubles of this kind, the masters attempted to 
import scab workmen from outside the state. In this attempt 
their success was not brilliant, most of the men who accepted 
employment being persuaded, by the striking plumbers, 
to quit work. The expenses of quite a number were paid by 
the Plumbers' Union, and they were supplied with transpor- 
tation to their homes. In a few instances violence was re- 
sorted to, and 2 or 3 of the non-union workmen were severely 
beaten when they refused to comply with the wishes of the 
union plumbers. 

December 13, after 11 weeks, the plumbers issued an 
address to the public. In this address the master plumbers 
were charged with having practiced extortion upon their cus- 
tomers by charging from two to three times what work was 
worth ; with having formed a trust and practically destroying 
competition, and with having accumulated a fund for the pur- 
pose of fighting the strike by adding $2.00 to the price of 
every fixture put in during the preceding 3 months, thereby 
extorting $13,000 from the public with which to import scabs. 
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The address was a scathing arraignment of the methods in 
nse among the memhers of the Master Plumbers' Association. 
The journeymen gave notice that they would open a plumbing 
shop that would be operated upon the co-operative plan, and 
guaranteed a large reduction in prices for work as compared 
with the prevailing rates. Immediately after the issuance of 
this circular the journeymen opened a fairly well equipped 
shop at the corner of Seventeenth and California street, and 
did a very good business, giving employment to a large num- 
ber of men until the end of the controversv. 

January 2 the strike ended, articles of agreement being 
signed up. . The journeymen received an advance of 25 cents 
per day. The appearance of the co-operative shop in the field 
as a competitor facilitated the work of reaching an under- 
standing. The fixtures and materials in this shop were sold 
to the master plumbers at cost. Each journeyman was taken 
back by his employer without prejudice. The agreement was 
for one year. The men also received several concessions in 
shop rules. 

STRIKE OF SWITCHMEN ON THE DENVER & RIO GRANDE RAILROAD. 

November 7 the switchmen employed in the yards of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad at Denver, Pueblo and other 
places on the system, went on strike. For some weeks 
prior to a formal strike order being issued, committees from 
the switchmen had been negotiating, or rather trying to nego- 
tiate with the officials of the Denver & Rio Grande Road for 
the purpose of securing a schedule by which their wages 
would be slightly increased, the hours of labor and conditions 
of employment would be regulated, and fully recognizing the 
authority of the Switchmen's Union to control the yard ser- 
vice of the road. The officials of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Road, though well known to be kindly disposed to organized 
labor, having made contracts with the other railroad organi- 
zations, refused to treat with the switchmen. 

The Switchmen's Union of North America, being a new- 
organization, having been founded in 1899, was not recog- 
nized by the Brotherhood of Raihvay Trainmen, which in- 
cluded switchmen in its membership, and claimed jurisdic- 
tion over men engaged in the yard service. A schedule gov- 
erning hours of labor, rates of w^ages, etc., and applying to 
switchmen had been agreed to between the Brotherhood of 
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Bailway Trainmen and the Denver & Rio Grande Road 
in 1892. 

When the switchmen struck the oflBcials of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen volunteered to protect its sched- 
ule by sending its members into the yards to take the places 
of the striking switchmen. Many members of the B. of R. T. 
absolutely refused to do this, though threatened with expul- 
sion from the organization in case that they did not obey 
orders. It was claimed by the switchmen and by many others 
prominent in labor circles that the object of the B. of R. T. 
officials, while ostensibly to protect its shedule with the D. & 
R. G. road, was really not so much that as it was to destroy 
the Switchmen's Union and force its membership back into 
the ranks of the B. of R. T., where most of them had been 
before the organization of the Switchmen's Union, the offi- 
cials of the trainmen setting up the claim that the Switch- 
men's Union had no valid reason for existence. 

W. G. Lee, first vice grand master of the Trainmen, ar- 
rived in the state upon the very day that the switchmen went 
on strike, undoubtedly having anticipated it. He took charge 
of affairs with a strong hand, using every power at his com- 
mand and filling the places vacated by the strikers with such 
' promptness that the traffic of the road was delayed but 
slightly. E. E. Clark, grand master of the Order of Railway 
Conductors, who reached the state a few days after the ar- 
rival of Mr. Lee, co-operated with him in the effort to keep 
the road fully equipped. Grand Master P. H. Morrissey, of 
the B. of R. T., followed Mr. Let?. He approved the action of 
his subordinate and used his infiuence to keep the road sup- 
plied with switchmen. 

Grand Master Frank T. llawley, of the Switchmen, was 
in the state when the strike went into effect and had charge 
of it from the start. lie visited the different towns along the 
svstem and used everv effort to induce the Trainmen not to 
take the places vacated by the strikers, but with only partial 
success. It was evident from the beginning that the cause 
of the strikers was hopeless.. The active opposition of the 
general officers of the trainmen and conductors' organiza- 
tions was more than the switchmen could hope to overcome. 
The entire trouble when the issues in dispute were fully made 
up took the form of a controversy between the railroad organ- 
izations affected and involving the question of which union 
should have control of the yard service, more than it did a 
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strike against the D. & K. G. road, though it was nominally 
the latter. 

This strike was the most remarkable, in some respects, 
in the history of Colorado, and was the only one in the state 
involving a contest between three unions of employes over 
the differences on the part of one of them with a common em- 
ployer, and in which the other two seemed more desirous of 
bringing about the defeat of the one on strike than did their 
common employer. No doubt that the rank and file of the 
trainmen disliked very much to take the places of the strik- 
ing switchmen, but the threat of expulsion pronounced 
against them in case of refusal forced them to obey orders, 
though under silent protest. 

The Denver Trades Assembly appointed a committee to 
make an investigation of the strike and report their conclu- 
sions. The report of this committee, very carefully made, 
indorsed the action of the striking switchmen, while depre- 
cating the course pursued by the general officers of the Train- 
men and Conductors' organizations. December 3, after hav- 
ing been nominally in operation for twenty-six days, the 
strike was declared off, without any concessions whatever by 
the Denver and Rio Grande Road. 

STRIKE OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS AND BRICKLAYERS. 

November 18 the electrical workers and bricklayers, 
twenty-one of the former and eight of the latter, eniployed 
by the Pike's Peak Power Company, located at Cripple Creek, 
went on strike in obedience to the demand of their organiza- 
tions. The cause of this strike was the refusal of three ma- 
chinists in the employ of the company to join the union and 
the unwillingness of the company to compel them to do so. 
This strike caused a complete suspension of work upon the 
part of the company. The strike was indorsed by the Cripple 
Creek Trades Assembly. The three non-union workmen who 
had been the cause of disturbance joined the union and the 
strike was called off. 

December 1 the miners employed at the Camp Bird mine, 
near Ouray, quit work in a body. Cause, a demand to go in 
and out of the mine on the company's time. The manager 
refused to grant the demand, as it was not customary for the 
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miners to go to and from their work upon the company's 
time in that district. The miners withdrew the request and 
went back to work, after being out one day. 

December 3 about thirty employes of the Ouray Electric 
Ijight and Power Company went on strike for higher wages. 
They had formerly been receiving $2.50 for ten hours' work. 
The demand was for an increase of 50 cents per day. The re- 
quest of the workmen being considered reasonable was com- 
plied with by the company in a day or two and the strikers 
returned to work at the new scale. 

November 27 about fifty of the 100 men employed upon 
the construction of the extension of the electric line at Colo- 
rado Springs went on strike. Most of the strikers were em- 
ployed as graders. They were receiving $1.75 for nine hours' 
labor and struck for $2.00 and eight hours. The North Amer- 
ican Construction Company was the contractor. The places 
of the strikers were filled without delay at $1.75 per day and 
the work proceeded as before. 

TROUBLES IN LEADVILLE. 

Early in the year 1901 the carpenters had a dispute with 
their employers. The facts have been referred to in another 
part of this report and will not be again considered. The re- 
sult was favorable to the journeymen. About the 1st of Jan- 
uary, 1902, the carpenters put into operation a minimum 
wage scale of $3.50 for an eight-hour day. Some of the em- 
ployers granted the demand and others did not. 

The cooks and waiters, having eflfected a very thorough 
organization, established a new wage scale, which was a very 
considerable advance over the wages, formerly received. All 
the restaurants and hotels in the city signed the agreement, 
fixing the new schedule, except the Hotel Vendome. The 
Vendome positively refused to pay the new scale. The re- 
fusal of the management to treat with the cooks and waiters 
resulted in a boycott being declared against the hotel by the 
labor unions of Leadville. This boycott was indorsed by the 
Trades Assembly. It has never been declared off. The Ven- 
dome is still considered as unfair by the union men of the 
Leadville district. 
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About the 10th of December the Troy Laundry was boy- 
cotted by the Laundry Workers' Union, supported by the 
Trades Assembly and the unions affiliated with it. The boy- 
cott w^as caused by the employment by the Troy Laundry of 
a man who had scabbed during the famous strike of the Lead- 
ville miners in 1896, and for that reason had been refused ad- 
mittance to the Laundry Workers' Union. Circulars were 
scattered over the city and the business of the boycotted laun- 
dry was almost entirely destroyed. An agreement was 
reached through the mediation of the officers of the Western 
Labor Union, by the discharge of the driver who had been 
the cause of the entire controversv. 



BOYCOTT OF THE GROCERY OF FRANK B. BROWN & CO. 

The Butchers' and Grocery Clerks' Union was organized 
during the session of the State Federation of Labor in June 
of this year. During the summer and fall it signed up agree- 
ments with most of the groceries and meat markets of the 
city, to close at 7 p. m. each day except Saturday. This agi-ee- 
ment, it is claimed upon the part of the clerks, w^as verbally 
entered into with the F. E. Brown grocery. After, as it m as 
claimed by the clerks, repeated violations of the agreement, 
the two union men in Mr. Brown's employ were called <mt 
and a boycott was placed against his store. The boycott was 
indorsed by the Trades Assembly and by the local unions. 
It was pushed with great energy and vigor and for a time 
very seriously interfered with the business of the firm. Tlie 
source of supply was cut oflf by persuading dealers not to sup- 
ply him with goods. The retail trade of the house was re- 
duced to the minimum. The affair for a few days created a 
great deal of excitement throughout the district, but wore 
itself out in the course of a few weeks and was forgotten. 

BOYCOTT AGAINST THE SWIFT PACKING COMPANY. 

The boycott declared against the Swift & Company pack 
ing house, by the Butchers' Union, of Denver, was one of the 
incidents which grew^ out of the early closing movement in 
that city. During the summer and fall the Butchers' Union, 
composed of meatcutters, drivers and journeymen butchers, 
established the rule that all retail meat markets should close 
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at 6 o'clock. The Grocery Clerks' Unipn had a similar rule. 
While this rule was very generally recognized by the proprie- 
tors of meat markets, one firm of retailers, Gard & McKay, 
doing business on Capitol Hill, refused to close in compliance 
with the request of the Butchers' Union. 

The place was promptly picketed. This did not have the 
desired effect, and the pickets, after a few days, were with- 
drawn. The location was unfavorable for a boycott. The 
customers of this firm were made up, for the most part, of 
wealthy residents of Capitol Hill, who, being antagonistic 
to organized labor, paid no attention whatever to the persua- 
sions of the pickets. The trade of the boycotted firm rather 
increased than otherwise. This policy was abandoned, and 
every packing house doing business in the city was notified 
not to sell meats to the proscribed firm, under penalty of be- 
ing boycotted if they did so. All the packers gave heed to 
the warning save Swift & Co., who continued to sell meats 
to Gard & McKay, the agent declaring that he would sell 
meats to whoever he pleased. 

No time was lost by the Butchers' Union in ordering a 
boycott against Swift & Co., and notifying all retailers that 
they would be boycotted if they purchased any meats from 
the agents of Swift & Co. The agent of Swift & Co., 
finding himself unable to do business with any one except 
the one lone firm upon Capitol Hill, quickly reconsidered his 
determination to sell to whom he pleased, and announced 
that he would sell no more meats to the offending firm until 
they had yielded compliance to the rules of the Butchers' 
Union. The firm of Gard & McKay, being unable to further 
replenish their stock, announced without further delay that 
they would unionize their house, and conduct it henceforth 
in accordance with the regulations of the Butchers' Union. 
This settled the trouble, so far as it related to the firm of Gard 
& McKay. 

But the end was not yet. A fine of f 500.00 was imposed 
upon Swift & Co. for selling meat to a boycotted firm. For 
the purpose of disciplining the offending company, it was 
insisted that this fine must be paid before the boycott against 
it would be declared off. All union meatcutters, which meant 
nearly all in the city, were ordered not to cut any meats fur- 
nished by Swift & Co. until the fine should be paid. 

The state agent resolutely refused to pay the fine, and an- 
nounced that he would fight to the last. In order to get sale 
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for his meats, he reduced the price to 2^ and 3 cents per 
pound, thus producing consternation among the dealers, who 
still refused to patronize Swift & Co. The very great reduc- 
tion in the wholesale price of meats made by Swift & Co. was 
more than a number of the retailers could stand, and they 
stocked up heavily at the reduced price, thus being able to 
undersell the dealers who purchased at the regular wholesale 
price. Swift & Co. threatened to open up a system of re- 
tail shops if it was necessary to force their way into the 
Denver market. Several carloads of the Swift meats were 
returned to Denver from the Cripple Creek district, to which 
field the fight had extended. 

An agent was sent by the Swift Company from Chicago, 
who apologized for the conduct of their agent in Colorado, 
but refused to pay the fine. A truce was declared, and the 
parties to the dispute set about the task of effecting a settle- 
ment. Daniel McDonald and other officers of the Western 
Labor Union, with which the butchers were affiliated, gave 
their sendees and assisted materially in arriving at an agree- 
ment. The boycott was declared off. The fine of $500.00 
imposed against the Swift Company was withdrawn, the com- 
pany promising to conform to all the rules of the Butchers' 
Union in the future, especially emphasizing the promise not 
to sell meats to any firm that was under boycott. The offend- 
ing agent, whose stubborness had provoked the anger of the 
labor unionists of Denver, was removed to another field. A 
final settlement was made January 10, 1902, the trouble from 
the start having been on for nearly a month. 

TROUBLE AT ERIE. 

A long-continued grievance between the coal miners at 
Erie and the operators of the Garfield mine was settled in 
January, 1902. This mine was paying $1.50 per yard for 
6-foot entry work, the regular price through the northern 
district being $1.75. January 7th notice was served upon the 
manager that unless the price was raised to $1.75 per yard, 
that a strike would be declared. The demand was complied 
with and a strike averted. 
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THREATENED BOYCOTT AT ALTMAN. 

January 7, 1902, the miners of Alt man served notice 
upon the merchants of that city and Independence that they 
must within 30 days dispose of their stock of non-union 
goods and henceforth offer for sale only goods carrying the 
union label. In case the merchants did not comply, they 
would be declared unfair and subjected to boycott. This 
action was not altogether unexpected, as it had been under 
consideration for some time. The request was complied 
with. The time limit was extended considerably, in order 
that it might not operate harshly. Non-union tobacco, cigars 
and sweat-shop clothing were the especial objects of aver- 
sion. 

STRIKE OP BAKERS IN DENVER. 

January 26th, about 25 journeymen bakers employed 
in 3 of the largest bakeries in the city went on strike. The 
three bakeries affected were the Palace, Old Homstead and 
Campbell-Sells. The strike at Campbell-Sells was amicably 
settled at once. At the others it lingered for a day or two. 
The cause of this strike was the violation of the rules of the 
Bakers' Union by the proprietors in the matter of employ- 
ing more apprentices than the agreement permitted. The 
trouble was temporarily patched up, and the bakers returned 
to work satisfied. 



STRIKE OF CIGARMAKERS AT COLORADO SPRINGS. 

This strike, which was in a measure a lockout, occurred 
upon February 13th, and affected 26 cigarmakers employed 
by ScMele Brothers and Moreland's factory. The propri- 
etor of the shop had sent East for workmen, although the 
local union was willing to supply him with competent cigar- 
makers. When a committee of his employes notified Mr. 
Schiele that they would not work with cigarmakers imported 
from abroad as long as members of their own local were 
idle, they were notified that the imported men would go to 
work upon their arrival. The striking cigarmakers were told 
to call at the office and get the money due them, which they 
did, and the shop was closed. The cigarmakers who were 
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to have been imported never arrived. The shop was. closed 
for 3 days, when Mr. Schiele notified his former employes 
that they could return to work and that they would not be 
discriminated against in any way. \ 

April 14th another strike of the employes of this fac- 
tory was ordered. This strike was called as a result of 
the blacklisting of several cigarmakers who had been active 
in the trouble two months previously. The shop was closed, 
this time for two weeks, and was opened after a few minor 
differences concerning wages had been adjusted and an un- 
derstanding reached that blacklisting had not in tho past 
and would not in the future be practiced. 

BOYCOTT AGAINST TBLLURIDE JOURNAL. 

New Year's day, 1902, the boycott ordered by the Tel- 
luride Miners' Union against the Telluride Daily Journal 
went into effect. This action was the outcome of the strike 
of the miners upon the Smuggler-Union mine during the 
summer of 1901, and which terminated in bloodshed upon 
the morning of July 3d, being settled by mutual agreement 
a few days later. During the time that the strike was pend- 
ing, after it was over and ever afterward, up to the date 
when the boycott against the Journal went into effect, that 
paper had persistently fought the Miners' Union and had 
lost no opportunity to refer to its membership in a disre- 
spectful way. It had been the policy of the boycotted paper 
to always find something to criticise in the conduct of the 
miners. It could never see anything meritorious or praise- 
worthy in anything that they did. Labor unions in general 
and the Telluride Miners' Union in particular came in for 
wholesale censure. When the strike at the Smuggler-Union 
was. ordered, the Journal used its columns to prejudice the 
public against the strikers by stating that the leaders had 
terrorized the rank and file into voting for it. The miners 
were referred to in language calculated to turn the sympathy 
of the public against them. It charged the miners with the 
commission of all manner of criminal and unlawful acts, 
when as a matter of fact there was no violence until the strike 
was nearly over, and even then the union men were not the 
aggressors by firing the first shot. 

This course of opposition and nagging was continued 
until tho union men of the Telluride district could stand it 
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no longer, and they determined upon a policy of retaliation. 
This boycott was the indignant protest of men who felt tlmt 
as a matter of self-respect they must strike back at a paper 
which had berated them unceasingly in and out of season. 

For a time the boycott was very effective, nearly every 
business man in the city withdrawing his patronage from 
the proscribed paper. Its circulation and advertising pa- 
tronage was reduced to nearly nothing. There was no vio- 
lence at any time, the boycotters keeping strictly within the 
law. As a counter-move, the mine owners of the district 
organized a Mine Owners' Association, and threatened to 
withdraw their i)atronage from the merchants unless they 
continued their advertisements in the Journal. Many of 
them did so, others refused, and supported the cause of the 
strikers. The feeling became very bitter. No attempt was 
made upon the part of the miners to involve the mine owners 
in any way in the boycott. Nevertheless, they interested 
themselves to force the merchants to support the boycotted 
paper. 

The boycott against the Telluride Journal caused a good 
deal of favorable and unfavorable criticism over the state 
for a few w eeks,. after which time it ceased to arouse any in- 
terest outside of the immediate vicinity. A settlement be- 
tween the union men and the proprietor of the offending 
paper was never reached, and the boycott is still being main- 
tained, though in a passive way. 

STRIKE OP MATTRESSMAKERS IN DENVER. 

Upon the afternoon of February 17, 1902, 25 mattress- 
makers employed at 3 factories in Denver went on strike. 
The 3 firms affected were those of George J. Kindel, Kent & 
Stuchfleld and the Denver Bedding Company. The demand 
of the strikers was for an increase in wages of 15 per cent, 
in the factories of George J. Kindel and the Denver Bedding 
Company, and the recognition of the union in the factory 
operated by Kent & Stuchfield. All work in these factories 
was performed by the piece. After a lapse of about 10 days, 
a settlement was secured with Kent & Stuchfield and with 
the Denver Bedding Company, by the terms of which the 
former recognized the Mattressmakers' Union and the latter 
advanced its scale to that demanded by the employes. 
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A boycott was placed upon the product of the Geo. J. 
Kindel factory. This was indorsed by the Western Labor 
Union and all local unions affiliated with it. It was very 
actively pushed by those who had it in charge and undoubt- 
edly succeeded in diverting a large amount of business away 
from this firm that it would otherwise have secured. The 
mattress makers charged that Mr. Kindel was making mat- 
tresses out of rags and shoddy ; that the work was carried on 
under very unhealthy and unsanitary conditions. A settle- 
ment has never been eflFected and the boycott is still on. 

STRIKE OF CARRIAGE MAKERS IN DENVER. 

March 1, 1902, about 100 journeymen carriage and 
wagon workers employed in the shops of Denver went on 
strike. The workmen of this craft had formerly worked 
eight hours in the winter and nine hours in the summer. The 
demand w-as for an eight-hour day throughout the year. In 
addition to this demand the strikers asked an increase in 
wages averaging about 10 per cent. Seven of the proprietors 
conceded the demand at once. The Carriage and Wagon Man- 
ufacturers' Association, of which most of the proprietors 
were members, served notice upon the journeymen that they 
would not grant the advance in wages and that hereafter nine 
hours would constitute a day's work the year around. The 
State Board of Arbitration was called upon by the journey- 
men and at once set to work to bring about an amicable ad- 
justment. The Board, after working energetically upon the 
case for some time and after numerous conferences had been 
held between the disputants, succeeded in having an agree- 
ment signed up between the union and a number of the manu- 
facturers, who employed 95 per cent, of the striking work- 
men. In accordance with this agreement the length of the 
working day was unchanged, while the wages were increased 
to some extent. After being out for nearly two months the 
men returned to their employment. 

STRIKE OF WIREMEN IN DENVER. 

During the last days of r>bruary, 1902, the Electrical 
Workers' Union gave notice to their employers that on and 
after May 1 the wage scale would be advanced from $3.25 to 
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$4.00 per day. Upon the last day of February notices were 
posted up notifying the wiremen that on and after March 1 
new applications would be received and that all workmen 
must sign an agreement to work one year at wages not to ex- 
ceed $3.25 per day. As a result March 1 found the inside 
wiremen, about fifty in number, idle. The Building Trades 
Council endorsed the action of the wiremen. Non-union 
workmen were employed by the bosses, but it was found im- 
possible to work them, for wherever they appeared union car- 
penters, painters, plumbers and others refused to work upon 
the same building with them. 

This brought work upon buildings where inside wiring 
was being done to a complete standstill. This strike was on 
for about three weeks, when it was settled and the men went 
back to work. The eleven firms whose wiremen were on 
strike agreed to the compromise which was presented by the 
strikers. Under the terms of the agreement, which was to 
last one year, the wiremen received $3.60 for eight hours' 
labor. The question of hours was not raised, the former work- 
day having been eight hours. The scabs who took the places 
of the union men were all discharged and the strike was de- 
clared off. 

PAINTERS ON STRIKE IN PUEBLO. 

January 1, 1902, the Journeymen Painters' Union of the 
city of Pueblo gave notice to their employers that an advance 
of from $3.00 to $3.50 per day would go into effect March 1. 
As the date for the increase in wages approached the master 
painters, with three exceptions, refused to grant it. As a re- 
sult about sixty painters went out on strike. The strikers 
also demanded that the master painters abide by the rules of 
the local union. 

This strike was settled and work was resumed, after be- 
ing on for four days. The result was practically a victory 
for the union painters. The advance in wages demanded was 
conceded. The master painters objected very decidedly to 
the proposal that they be governed by the rules of the local 
union and this demand was withdrawn. This strike may be 
said to have been successful in the main. 
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STRIKE OP FUEL WORKERS AND TEAM DRIVERS. 

Twenty-two fuel workers and team drivers, employed by 
the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company in Denver, went on 
strike March 1, 1902. This strike was for recognition of the 
union, which included the demand that all employes should 
be members of Fuel Workers' and Team Drivers' Union No. 
194. The wages jmid by the company had been increased 
from f 1.75 to f2,00 per day soon after the union was organ- 
ized, and this was made the official scale of the union. The 
company refused to recognize the union or confine its em- 
ployes to its membership, hence the strike. A boycott was 
placed upon the coal handled by this company and was en- 
dorsed by most of the labor organizations of the city and 
caused the company to lose many customers. In July this 
strike was settled upon terms that were fairly satisfactory 
to the team drivers. Their demands were complied with and 
the boycott was called off. 

March 1st the Bricklayers' Union of Colorado Springs 
placed a boycott upon the product of the Acme Brick and 
Tile Company, a manufacturing concern of that city. The 
cause of this action was that the company had been employing 
a non-union bricklayer whom the foreman refused to dis- 
charge when requested to do so by a committee from the 
bricklayers. The trouble was adjusted and the boycott lifted 
by the non-union bricklayer becoming a member of the union. 

STRIKE OP LATHERS AT PUEBLO. 

March 20, 1902, every member of the Lathers' Union, Pu- 
eblo, went on strike for an increase of from 4 to 4% cents per 
square yard for lathing. This was an increase of 12% per 
cent, in wages. It was a fight of union against union. The 
boss plasterers, for whom the journeymen lathers worked, 
refused to concede the increase. In this action they were 
supported by the journeymen plasterers, who voted to stand 
by the master plasterers. The contract between the bosses 
and the lathers expired March 1st. The bosses offered to 
renew it, but the lathers refused, claiming that when green 
lath were used they were unable to make the regular wages 
of $4.00' per day. The strike was settled, after being on for 
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about three weeks, by the renewal of the contract of the i)ast 
year for the coming year. The strike was practically lost, 
though some minor concessions were granted to the men. 
About 50 lathers were affected. 



STRIKE OP PAINTERS, PAPERHANGERS AND DECORATORS . IN 

DENVER. 

January 1, 1902, the Painters' Union of the city of Den- 
ver served written notice upon dll master painters doing 
business in the city that upon the expiration of the existing 
contract, April 1st, the wage scale would be advanced from 
13.00 to $3.50 per day, the working day to consist of 8 hours 
for the following year, as it had for the preceding one. The 
Painters' Union had a membership of about 500, one-half of 
whom w^ere receiving $3.50 per day April 1st. The Master 
Painters' Association, composed of employers, and having 
about 35 members, refused to endorse the new schedule pre- 
sented to them, and tried to indui*e the journeymen to renew 
the scale of last year. This they refused to do, and a strike 
was promptly ordered on all jobs where the new scale was 
not paid. This strike was endorsed by the Building Trades 
Council. The master painters, having had ample notice of 
the increase of wages to go into effect April 1st, had no 
doubt figured upon contracts accordingly, and nearly all of 
those outside of the association granted the advance readily. 

The season of the year was favorable to the strikers, 
there being a strong demand for painters and paperhangers 
everywhere. The strike was settled April 10th. The result 
was a complete victory for the painters, every one of their 
demands being conceded. Their wages were advanced as 
desired and they also secured the Saturday half holiday. 
The agreement which was signed up is to hold for 2 vears, 
until April 1, 1904. 



STRIKE OF LATHERS AT COLORADO SPRINGS. 

March 7, 1902, the boss and journeymen lathers of Col- 
orado Springs went on strike. The boss lathers had been 
receiving 4 cents per square yard from the contracting plas- 
terers and the journeymen lathers had been receiving $4.00 
per day. The claim was made that a great deal of green. 
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inferior, lath ;vere being used. The journeymen being paid 
by the day and the bosses by the yard, it made no difference 
to the former whether tliey were working in slow or fast ma- 
terial, but it made a very decided difference to the bosses. 
The demand of the strikers was that the price per square 
yard be increased to 5 cents when inferior lath were used. 
After a cessation from work for 4 days the strike was settled 
with the understanding that both boss and journeymen lath- 
ers should receive $4.00 per day for their labor when green 
lath were used, and the old scale of 4 cents straight when 
good material was furnished. 

GROCERY CLERKS AND BUTCHERS. 

The 6 o'clock closing practice which had been established 
in the grocery stores and butcher shops of the city of Denver 
in December, 1901, by the Grocery Clerks' and Butchers' 
Unions proved very objectionable to their employers, who 
were, for the most part, members of the Grocers' Associa- 
tion. This latter association is made up of employers, and 
includes the proprietors of nearly all the retail provision 
stores and meat markets in the citv. The Grocers' Asso- 
ciation insisted upon making 6:30 or 7 o'clock the hour for 
closing. The two unions of employes strenuously maintained 
that 6 o'clock was the correct hour for closing. The rela- 
tions between the two unions of employes and their employers 
became quite seriously strained, and about the middle of 
March a strike of the 800 members of the unions was immi- 
nent. More conservative counsel prevailed and the threat- 
ened trouble was amicably adjusted. An agreement was 
reached to close at 6 :30 o'clock during the 6 summer months 
and at 6 o'clock during the 6 winter months, except upon 
Saturdays. As a concession for the half hour work after 
6 p. m. the employe received 20 cents. For 6 months of the 
year they secured an advance of $1.00 per week. A number 
of large retail groceries continued to close at 6 o'clock dur- 
ing the whole year, except upon Saturdays. 

STRIKE OF LABORERS AT COLORADO SPRINGS. 

In the latter part of April the building laborers of Colo- 
rado Springs made a demand upon their employers for an in- 
crease in wages of 20 cents per day and for a weekly pay day. 
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Most, if not all, of the crafts connected with the building 
trades have a weekly pay day, and it worked an especial hard- 
ship upon the building laborers to receive their pay monthly 
and semi-monthly. Nearly all of the contractors, recognizing 
the justice of the demand, conceded it without trouble. Three 
contractors, employing about 30 laborers, refused to grant 
the request and a strike was ordered. The carpenters, paint- 
ers, bricklayers and others of the building trades supported 
the demands of the laborers and the strike threatened to be- 
come general if they did not get the concession demanded. 
xVfter being out about a week the demands, both as to increase 
of wages and the weekly pay day, were granted, and work 
again proceeded without further interruption. 

May 1 the coal miners of Coal Creek were on strike for a 
day or two, owing to a new and objectionable wage scale hav- 
ing been presented to them. As a result of compromise, the 
scale as accepted was slightly advanced over the one orig- 
inally presented. The new scale as finally accepted was very 
unsatisfactory, but as the summer season was near and the 
work limited for the next few months, it was not deemed 
advisable to shut down the mines and deprive themselves of 
the little employment they had. 

May 22 the 6 cooks and waitresses employed at the Audi- 
torium restaurant, on Welton street, Denver, went on strike. 
Cause, the refusal of the proprietors to unionize the restau- 
rant and increase wages to the regular scale. The place was 
picketed for several weeks, and a large amount of business 
turned away. 

GREAT STRIKE OP THE BUILDING TRADES IN DENVER. 

The first of May each year marks the beginning of the 
building season, the time when contracts entered into by 
crafts connected with the building trades for the preceding 
year expire and new ones for the following year are made. 
Prior to May 1, 1902, several of the crafts had given notice 
to their employers that their wages must be increased for the 
coming year. The carpenters were persistent in their demand 
for an increase in wages of from 41 to 45 cents per hour. The 
wood workers demanded an increase of from 27Vj to 30 cents 
per hour, and that the length of the working day be decreased 
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from 9 to 8 hours. In both cases the wages required repre- 
sented the minimum wages to be paid. There was some dis- 
position upon the part of the employers of these two classes 
of workmen to resist the demand, and there was some appre- 
hension as to the result, it being generally understood that 
in each case if the demands were not granted a strike would 
ensue. Slightly before May 1 both carpenters and wood 
workers were granted the increase of wages demanded. The 
other crafts connected with the Building Trades Council had 
settled and contracted with their employers as to wages and 
hours for the coming year. Some of the unions had only been 
able to settle after a strike, while others had adjusted their 
troubles without being compelled to resort to one. May 1 it 
was believed that complete tranquility had been secured for 
a year in the craf t§ connected with the Building Trades. 

A cardinal principle of the Building Trades Council, 
with which most of the building trade unions are affiliated, is 
that all unions belonging to it must have an 8-hour work day. 
About 3 years before this time a special dispensation had been 
issued to the wood workers, permitting them to work more 
than 8 hours each day. This dispensation had originally been 
issued to the wood workers to enable them to compromise 
a strike in which they were engaged, and still belong to the 
council. It was understood that the permit thus issued was 
to be onlv temporarv. For one reason or another it had been 
extended until the present time. When the mill owners 
agreed to increase the wages of the wood workers from 27y2 
to 30 cents per hour, minimum, they positively refused to re- 
duce the hours of labor from 9 to 8. 

The time had come, in the opinion of the council, to with- 
draw the permit and May 2 the wood workers were ordered 
to secure an 8-hour work day or their union would be dropped 
from the roll of membership. While the council has been very 
severely censured for this course, it must be remembered that 
the wood workers were violating a rule of the Interna- 
tional Building Trades Council, and that many of them, 
including some of the delegates to the local council, were 
urging it to issue this order. Indeed, it is claimed by som^ 
members of the council that the order to strike was demanded 
by the delegates from the Wood Workers' Union, and was 
issued more as a concession than a mandate. The wood 
workers, by a two-fhirds vote, ordered the strike, which went 
into effect May 6. The wood workers did not ask for 9 hours' 
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pay for 8 hours' work, but expected a reduction of pay as well 
as hours. The question of wages was not in issue. 

May 7, 225 lumbermen, consisting of yardmen, tallymen, 
lumber pilers, team drivers, etc., went on strike. They had 
made a demand about 10 days previously that their wages 
be increased by 25 cents per day, which had been denied them. 
Considering the time opportune, they now went on strike, 
demanding recognition of their union, a uniform scale of 
wages in all the yards, and the increase in wages included in 
their former demand. Pickets were placed around the lumber 
yards, and but little material w^as handled the first day or 
two that the strike was on, after which the dealers made no 
attempt to deliver lumber or perform work of any kind. 

Several of the small mill owners conceded the demands 
of the wood workers and put their employes to work upon 
the eight-hour basis. All of the large mill owners absolutely 
refused to concede the demand and the mills were closed. No 
attempt was made to import labor or to keep open with non- 
union men. Some of the organizations that were affiliated 
with the council were very much dissatisfied. The mill 
owners insisted that thev had made a contract with the wood 
workers just before the strike was ordered and that under 
no circumstances would they grant the concession demanded. 

At the end of two weeks, as the mill men gave no inti- 
mation of weakening, the wood workers made a demand upon 
the Trades Council that all unions affiliated with it be called 
out in sympathy, or that they be privileged to return to work. 
As the strike was rapidly losing ground the council concluded 
that it w^as necessary to resort to extreme measures, and upon 
ilay 24 the following strike order was issued by T. W. Taylor, 
president of the Building Trades Council : 

A general strike is hereby declared for all building trades, to take 
effect on Monday morning. May 26, by Building Trades Council. 

As a result of this order building operations in Denver 
were completely suspended. No other tie-up of building in 
the city had ever been so thorough and general. What had 
up to this time been a strike of the wood workers and lumber- 
men now involved all the building trades. About 3,500 work- 
men, representing all the building trades, responded to the 
call and threw down their tools. The bricklayers had with- 
drawn from the council a few weeks previously and while not 
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included in tlie order thev announced their intention to stand 
by the council. While the strike order was universally obeyed 
a number of the unions protested against it and threatened 
to withdraw unless the entire matter was settled immediately. 
The strike upon the part of all the crafts ordered out May 26 
by the council was a purely sympathetic one, as none of them 
had a grievance of their own. 

The State Board of Arbitration proffered its services in 
aiding to secure an adjustment of the controversy. The 
Building Trades Council accepted the offer in the following 
letter : 

Denver, Colo., June 3, 1902. 

To the Members of the State Board of Arbitration: 

The executive committee of the Building Trades Council and strike 
committee of Local No. 3, of the Amalgamated Woodworkers' Interna- 
tional Union of America, submit the whole subject-matter to your honor- 
able body of the now existing difficulty with McPhee & McGinnlty, H. W. 
Bingham, Sayre-Newton Lumber Company, Hallack-Howard-Salzer Lum- 
ber Company. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

WILLIAM BEATTIB, Chairman. 
B. F. RHEIM, Secretary. 
W. A. RODERICK. 
R. S. LAWRENCE. 
THOMAS JAMES. 

The mill owners refused to submit the question in dis- 
pute to the State Board of Arbitration, 'although they ap- 
peared before it and made a statement of their case. They 
also refused to treat with the wood workers unless their 
union would withdraw from the council. Several meetings 
of the Board were held, at which mill owners and workers 
were present, but no understanding was reached. The Mas- 
ter Builders' Association, an organization consisting solely of 
employers, about this time declared war upon the Building 
Trades Council and gave it out that they would not treat 
with their employes until they had w:ithdrawm from it. The 
strike had taken the form of an attack by the employers upon 
the central organization of building unions. 

June 7, at a meeting of the council, the strike was oflS- 
cially declared oflf and the public was notified of the action 
taken by the publication of the following notice: 
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All members of unions affiliated with the Building Trades Council 
are hereby notified that the strike has been officially declared off, and the 
men are permitted to return to work Monday morning. 

At the same meeting the Wood Workers' Union was 
dropped from membership in the council. This action was 
taken by reason of an order received from the International 
Building Trades Council and was to the effect that the Wood 
Workers' Union was improperly affiliated, never having been 
eligible to admission under the Trades Council's constitution, 
which required an eight-hour work-day, upon the part of all 
unions admitted to membership. Denver Building Trades 
Council was reprimanded for having ordered a sympathetic 
strike on behalf of the wood workers, who were not affiliated 
with the International and were not entitled to membership 
in or the protection of the local council. 

The strike of the building trades may very correctly be 
said to have been settled upon June 7 by the action of the 
council in declaring it off. From this time on the trouble can 
be looked upon in no other light than that of a lock-out. The 
wood workers as well as all the craftsmen belonging to the 
council were willing to go to work, and as a matter of fact 
did return to work as rapidly as they could find employers. 
The contractors, however, had entered into an agreement with 
each other not to employ any workmen who were members 
of the Building Trades Council. The annihilation of the 
council was the one object upon the realization of which the 
employers were intent. The council must be disbanded, was 
the ultimatum laid down with emphasis over and over again 
by the employers. "We will not cavil about other points, but 
upon this one we insist," they said. 

The following is from an address issued to the member- 
ship of the Employers' Association issued by the chairman of 
its executive committee : : 

We hereby desire to remind you that, in accordance with the agree- 
ment which you have signed, you are to put no men to work until the 
union to which they belong withdraws from the Building Trades Council, 
notice of which withdrawal will be promptly given by the executive 
committee. 

Thus what was a strike became a lock-out. The wood 
workers, although out of the council, did not wish to return 
to work until an agreement had been reached. The mill 
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owners did not wish to reopen the mills, not being disposed 
to supply the contractors with materials. To withhold ma- 
terials from the contractors, many of whom were desirous of 
resuming work at once, helped to keep them in line and pre- 
vented them from giving employment to the w^orkmen, thus 
hoping to force them out of the council. The original fight 
was lost sight of in the larger struggle involving the right of 
the unions to maintain a central body. There is no doubt but 
what the executive committee of the Employers' Association 
were convinced that if the contractors held steadfastly to 
their agreement not to take any men back until they had 
withdrawn from the council, either the men would de- 
sert their unions so anxious were they to return to work, or 
one after another of the unions would break away from 
the council and it would be dissolved. In this they were dis- 
appointed, as every one of the building unions announced its 
fidelity to the central body. 

R. H. Malone and Arthur Williams, president and secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce, offered their services as 
mediators in bringing about a settlement. Their offer was 
promptly accepted by the executive committee of the Em- 
ployers' Association, who proposed to submit to the arbitra- 
ment of the committee upon arbitration of the Chamber of 
Commerce all differences between themselves and the several 
unions. 

The question which the master builders wished to sub- 
mit was one that no legal organization can permit to be called 
in question — namely, its right to exist. The employers 
evinced their willingness to treat with the local unions, and 
allow them to return to work upon the same terms as when 
they went on strike. The workmen were willing to return 
upon the same terms ; thus, the only question that the several 
unions was asked to submit to arbitration was the one in- 
volving existence of their central body. The Trades Council 
refuse to submit its right to exist to arbitration. The exec- 
utive committee of the Employers' Association, evidently rec- 
ognizing how ridiculous their position really was, and the 
impossibility of securing a settlement if they persisted in it, 
stated that they would no longer request the dissolution of 
the Council, but would submit a list of grievances to be ar- 
bitrated, which they did. 
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One of the grievances of the contractors was as follows: 

All efforts to establish a system of arbitration have failed in the 
past. Therefore, we ask the establishment of such a system as will guar- 
antee to the business interests of this city permanent protection against 
a recurrence of such a disastrous strike as the present one. 

This was certainly a reasonable request. The following 
relative to the subject of arbitration is taken from the con- 
stitution of the Building Trades Council: 

Resolved, That we, the members and representatives of the various 
building trades hereinafter mentioned and described, in order to unite 
the power and wisdom of our several unions, to aid each other to secure 
and maintain the 8-hour day and a Just compensation for each and every 
hour we work, to protect alike the public and the mechanic employed in 
the construction and finishing of buildings, and to prevent strikes and 
boycotts by adopting a system of arbitration for the adjustment of all 
differences that may arise. 

The friendliness of the Council to the principle of arbi- 
tration is suflSciently shown by the foregoing resolution. As 
still further evidence of the desire of the Council to avoid 
strikes and lockouts in the future, the following resolution 
was offered by T. W. Taylor, one of its delegates when the 
committee convened: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that a permanent com- 
mittee on arbitration be agreed upon, to settle all present and future 
difficulties between the employers and employes in the building trades. 

Both sides being anxious to fix upon a policy for the ar- 
bitration of all disputes that might arise in the future, the 
following agreement was reached in a few hours, the only 
difficulty experienced in the final settlement being the adjust- 
ment of details : 

Denver, Colo., June 17, 1902. 

A committee of five from the Contractors* and Material Men's Asso- 
ciation and a committee of five men from the Building Trades Council, in 
joint session, hereby agree that they and their associations will be bound 
by any agreement entered into between them to-night, looking to the 
formation of a permanent arbitration committee, the settlement of all 
differences now existing or which may in the future arise. 

And also agree that after the permanent arbitration contract is 
signed, that work will be resumed. 

The Building Trades Council agrees that all fines imposed upon 
members of the Contractors' and Material Men's Association shall be 
removed up to the time that such contract is signed. 
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Also that all contractors shall hire none but union men» except where 
special contracts or permits are given when contractors can not secure 
enough union men. 

No work shall be stopped pending arbitration of any difficulties that 
may arise in the future, and in case of any trouble arising on any job, 
or jobs, employes of said job or jobs shall not stop work pending arbi- 
tration.* But in the event of a man, or men, working on jobs, who have 
not complied with union rules, such man, or men, must be laid oft by 
their employers pending the decision of the arbitration board. 

It is also agreed that a committee from local unions and master 
contractors shall select a permanent board of arbitration of equal num- 
ber from each side to act upon all differences that may arise in their 
particular trade; in case of failure to agree, they shall refer the case to 
a permanent committee, consisting of one man selected by the Building 
Trades Council, and one man selected by the Contractors' and Material 
Men's Association, these two to select a third party, the first two parties 
to form a permanent committee, the third not being considered a mem- 
ber of the permanent committee. 

In case of controversy between the Building Trades Council and 
the Contractors' and Material Men's Association, their executive com- 
mittee shall get together In an effort to adjust such differences, and if 
unable to agree, the case shall be referred to the permanent arbitration 
committee for final adjustment ' 

All decisions of this permanent arbitration committee shall be final 
and binding upon all parties. 

Whenever a trade, having received the consent of the Building 
Trades Council, makes a demand for an advance in wages, or an abridg- 
ment in hours of labor, or in the case of any question that may be raised, 
the permanent arbitration committee shall be called together not later 
than March 1. 

If either of the permanent arbitration committees of the local unions 
or master contractors desire, they may call the permanent arbitration 
committee of the local unions and the master contractors, who shall sit 
together upon the matters referred to in this paragraph. 

No person shall have the right to interfere with the workmen during 
working hours without first consulting the contractor or his foreman. 

ALLISON STOCKER. 

FRANK WHITE. 

H. W. MICHAEL. 

H. W. BINGHAM. 

ALFRED SBCHRIST. 

T. W. TAYLOR. 

R. BRADBURY. 

WILLIAM BEATTIE. 

J. M. McLANE. 
Witnesses: THOMAS JAMES. 

R. H. MALONE. 
ARTHUR WILLIAMS. 
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The above is one of the fairest and most reasonable agree- 
ments ever entered into between an association of employers 
and their workmen. The rights of both parties in any dis- 
pute that may arise in the future are fairly and fully pro- 
tected, and the duties of each are clearly defined. The crafts- 
men of each UAion and their employers are given complete 
autonomy in settling all disputes which may arise between 
themselves, and only in case of their inability to do so is the 
case taken to the higher tribunal for which provision is made, 
and whose decision shall be alike binding upon both. All 
disputes, of whatever character, that are not settled between 
the unions and the employers, go to the court of last resort, 
whose decision must be respected. The clause providing that 
the third arbitrator, upon whose decision the case virtually 
depends, shall in each instance be a different person, is a wise 
one and tends to allay dissatisfaction. To the tact and ex- 
cellent judgment displayed by R. H. Malone and Arthur Wil- 
liams, who acted as mediators in getting the disputants to- 
gether, is due in large measure the fortunate outcome of the 
controversy. 

The real cost of the strike and lockout was not nearly 
so great as would appear by the usual method of computation. 
The cessation of work was compensated for by the increased 
activity in building operations during the balance of the year. 
It is probable that the aggregate amount of building in the 
city of Denver, and the total earnings fo rthe year of the 
workmen who engaged in the strike was nearly as great as 
it would have been had no strike occurred. At any rate, the 
adoption of a permanent system of arbitration more than 
balanced the temporary loss and inconvenience incurred. 

The woodworkers returned to work immediately after the 
arbitration agreement was reached, upon the 9-hour basis. 

STRIKE OB^ TUB COAL MINERS AT DURANGO. 

May 1, 1902, the coal miners emploj^ed in the Durango 
field, about 250 in number, went on strike and all the coal 
mines in that district were closed. The strike was the result 
of grievances against which the miners of that district had 
been complaining for a long time. The wage scale was said 
to be lower than that paid for mining coal in other districts 
where the veins were of the same width. Some of the mine 
owners had proposed that the ruinous competition that they 
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were engaged in be stopped, and then they could meet the ad- 
vance requested by the miners. The Perrin's Peak mine, 
that of The Boston Coal and Fuel Company, had been grant- 
ing the increase demanded by the strikers for some time. The 
strike of the miners at this mine was solely a sympathetic one. 
It is an unfortunate circumstance in connection with strikes 
that it is oftentimes necessary to order a sti'ike as2:ainst a 
company that is treating its employes fairly, in order to reach 
employers that are treating their workmen unjustly. An ex- 
amination of the books of the Boston Company showed that 
the miners employed there had earned $3.91 per day for the 
last half of the month of April. The men employed at the 
City mine had earned an average of |2.67 per day for the 
17 3-5 days that they were employed during the month of 
April. 

The. coal companies refused to grant the advance de- 
manded by the miners, which, while varying somewhat in 
the diflferent mines, according to the thickness of the vein, 
averaged about 12 per cent. The operators made a counter 
proposition to put the men to work either at $3.00 for an 
8-hour day, or at the old scale, whichever they preferred. 
The miners offered to accept this proposition, providing it 
would be made binding for a period of six months and the 
employers would sign an agreement to give work to men 
who had been previously employed in preference to outsid- 
ers, and that wages should be paid semi-monthly. This was 
refused by the operators and was considered by the miners 
to be a rejection by them of their own proposition. 

In proof of their desire to be fair, the miners offered 
to submit the question in dispute either to the consideration 
of the State Board of Arbitration or to a board consisting 
of two members to be selected by themselves, two by the 
operators, and a fifth to be selected by these four, both par- 
ties to be governed by the decision reached, whatever at might 
be. This offer was rejected by the mine owners and the strike 
settled down to a policy of waiting for one side or the other 
to surrender, a policy always disastrous to the cause of 
workmen who are on strike. The strikers, by reason of the 
great strike that was on at that time throughout the an- 
thracite regions of the East, were unable to procure any aid 
in the way of weekly benefits from the National Association, 
and never far removed from the want line, the miners had 
exhausted their slender resources, many of them became dis- 
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satisfied and were anxious to return to work. At a mass meet- 
ing of the miners, held June 2d, the strike was declared off 
unconditionally. It was decided to return to work at the old 
scale, the $3.00 proposition being rejected. 

EIGHT-HOUR DAY FOB PRINTERS. 

On May 2, 1902, an 8 and one-half hour day went into 
operation for the Allied Printing Trades of Denver at the 
same rate of wages that the workmen had received for 9 
hours during the preceding year. In May, 1903, the craft 
will secure the 8-hour day. The work day for the Allied 
Printing Trades was formerly 10 hours, but it has been re- 
duced half-hour each year, until the 8-hour work day shall 
have been reached. 

STRIKE OF JOURNEYMEN BAKEBS IN DENVER. 

On the 5th of May, 1902, the journeymen bakers of Den- 
ver gave notice to their employers that as the contract under 
which they had been working during the past year had ex- 
pired, that they must have for the following year 35 cents 
per hour for overtime, instead of 25 cents, as formerly, and 
that they would require 30 minutes for lunch. In case they 
did not secure these demands, they would strike. A number 
of the smaller shops conceded the demands at once. All of 
the larger bakeries refused to grant the concession, and May 
12th about 70 of the 110 bakers in the city quit their employ- 
ment. The demands of the Bakers' Union varied only in the 
two particulars mentioned from the wage scale of the former 
year. 

The large bakeries, those that were left without bakers, 
employed women and got out enough product to supply a 
part of their trade. The incorporated Trades Assembly in- 
dorsed the strike, as did most of the local unions throughout 
the city, when waited upon by a committee from the Bakers' 
Union. A boycott was placed upon all goods turned out by 
the unfair bakeries. The label was required by union men 
upon all bakery goods offered for sale. All of the members 
of the Western Labor Union, through their several locals, 
indorsed the boycott and co-operated to the fullest extent 
in making it effective. A movement was inaugurated to es- 
tablish a large co-operative bakery, which would employ the 

8 
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larger part of the men on strike. The money was pledged 
and the project received every encouragement, being guaran- 
teed the patronage of a large part of the union men and 
women of the city. One by one, the large bakeries capitu- 
lated and signed the new schedule. The main point of con- 
troversy was not so much the question of wages as it was 
the recognition of the Masters' Association by the journey- 
men. This concession was made as a basis of settlement. 
The strike was a success in every respect. 

STRIKE OF STABLEMEN IN DENVER. 

Sunday, May 4, 1902, about 120 stablemen employes 
of the many livery stables in the city of Denver went on 
strike. The wages that the stablemen were receiving ran 
from $30.00 to $40.00 per month, without board. A month's 
labor with a stableman means every day in the month, Sun- 
day being invariably the hardest day of the week. Out 
of the wages received the stableman must provide himself 
with board and room. If married, he must support his fam- 
ily. The hours of labor run from 14 to 16. The Stablemen's 
Union had been organized a few months prior to the strike. 
Recognizing that these workmen were among the most mis- 
erably paid in the city, the organization sought to increase 
the wages of its members to |40.00 and |50.00 per month, 
respectively, in stables of second and first class. The union 
also sought to improve the service of its members by pledg- 
ing them not to drink liquors or beer while on duty, which, 
as may be seen, was most of the 24 hours, aside from the 
hours of sleep. 

After repeated efforts to obtain the advance in wages 
the stablemen struck. The day selected for the strike to go 
into effect was the one day in the week when it could be 
made most effective. Eight proprietors granted the increase 
requested, the following day, and signed the new wage scale. 
It was exepected that the other stables would fall in line. 
The stable proprietors who signed the new schedule gave 
notice a day or two later that they repudiated the agreement 
made and would no longer consider it binding. About this 
time these same proprietors joined the Employers' Associa- 
tion, which had declared a war upon the Stablemen's Union, 
and refused to employ any of its members. 
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The strikers received some aid from the Western Labor 
Union, with which they were affiliated. The Denver Trades 
and Labor Assembly endorsed the strike and appointed a 
committee to bring about an adjustment^ if possible. The 
employers would not treat with the committee. As the 
striking stablemen were not what is known as skilled 
workmen their places were easily filled by the proprietors. 
While a great deal of sympathy was expressed for these work- 
men, practically their cause was not supported as it ought 
to have been. A boycott was placed upon the unfair livery 
stables and they were picketed for a few days, but the work 
was not energetically carried on. Some business was, no 
doubt diverted from the unfair stables, but not enough 
to induce the proprietors to accede to the demands of the 
striking workmen. The strike was declared oflf uncondition- 
ally and the men returned to work upon such terms as they 
were able to make. 



STRIKE OF COOKS AND WAITERS AT PUEBLO. 

The strike of the cooks and waiters of Pueblo, which 
went into effect Junfe 16, 1902, furnished more than the ordi- 
nary fund of sensation and strike incident. Upon this date 
about 40 cooks and waiters employed in 5 restaurants in 
Pueblo went on strike for a 6-day working week. Notice 
had been given 30 days previously that a 6-day week would 
be demanded, to go into effect at this time. Most of the pro- 
prietors resisted the demand at first, though all but 5 had 
signed the scale presented before the morning of the date 
mentioned. 

The five restaurants where the demand was not acceded 
to were at once declared unfair, the unoin help employed 
there was called out, a boycott was declared against them 
and pickets were placed on duty in front of these restaur- 
ants to notify the public that they were unworthy of pa- 
tronage. This boycott was unusually effective and the bus- 
iness of the restaurants coming under its ban was reduced 
about one-half. The pickets were diligent in persuading the 
public not to patronize the unfair restaurants, though care- 
ful at all times not to commit any unlawful act. There was 
never at any time any attempt upon the part of the pickets, 
by threats, intimidation, or in any illegal way, to influence 
the public against patronizing the unfair houses. 
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During the first day that the pickets were on duty a pro- 
prietor assaulted one of them, without provocation, for. which 
offense he was arrested and fined. 

The strike and boycott progressed without especial in- 
cident until June 26, the pickets being regularly on duty. 
Upon that date J. B. Armstrong and George Elwin, both 
members of the Cooks' and Waiters' Union, were on picket 
duty at the Riverside restaurant. The proprietor, Mrs. 
Dodgson, assaulted the pickets by throwing boiling water 
upon them. This was followed by a vicious attack upon Mr. 
Armstrong by the woman's son, Thomas Dodgson, who struck 
the picket upon the head and face, inflicting severe injuries. 
Police Officer Daly placed the assailant under arrest and 
started with him to the city jail. The policeman and his 
prisoner had proceeded but a short distance in the direction 
of the jail, when Jacob Dodgson, another son, appeared at 
the door of the restaurant, carrying a 45-calibre revolver. 
Without saying a word or uttering a sound that would at- 
tract the attention of the picket, whose back was turned and 
who was w^alking away from him, took deliberate aim and 
fired. The bullet entered Elwin's left side, went through 
the heart and came out at the opposite side. George Elwin 
fell forward upon his face and died without a word. 

Officer Shepherd, hearing the shot, arrived upon the 
scene while young Dodgson w^as still holding the smoking 
revolver. When the officer was a few feet distant Jacob Dodg- 
son quickly raised the gun and discharged it a second time, 
the bullet passing through the body of the officer. A third 
attempt was made to shoot Officer Daly, who had released 
his prisoner and returned to the scene upon hearing the fir- 
ing. In this he was unsuccessful, as the officer quickly put 
his gun against the murderer's head and placed him under 
arrest. The affair created intense excitement throughout 
the city and rapidly spread throughout the state. Frequent 
threats of lynching were heard, but more sober counsel pre- 
vailed. The wounded officer, though badly injured, recovered 
within a few. weeks. 

The murdered man, George Elwin, was well and favor- 
ably known in many parts of the state. A very active mem- 
ber of the Cooks' and Waiters' Union, he bore an excellent 
reputation. His funeral, which was held under the auspices 
of the organized labor of Pueblo, was very largely attended. 
About 1,4:00 men nmrched in the procession which followed 
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the body of George Elwin to the cemetery. Many were pres- 
ent from Denver and the Cripple Creek district. 

When the excitement attending the shooting had died 
away slightly the work of picketing the boycotted restaur- 
ants was resumed with renewed energy. Sheriff Beaman 
expressed the opinion that the practice of picketing was un- 
lawful and announced that he would arrest every picket 
whom he found on duty. A large number of union labor men 
and women, also sympathizers, resolved to resist this arbi- 
trary action of the sheriff and volunteered to do picket duty. 
July 10, when the pickets renewed their work of notifying 
passers by that the boycotted restaurants were unworthy 
of their patronage, the sheriff made good his statement and 
placed them under arrest. As rapidly as one set of pickets 
were taken to the county jail another appeared and took 
their places. This continued until 84 pickets had been placed 
in jail. The city police declined to interfere, and the city 
authorities refused to allow the city jail to be used for the 
purpose of incarcerating the prisoners. Various charges, 
such as disturbance, breach of the peace, etc., were filed 
against those arrested. Several of them were given a pre- 
liminary hearing and in each instance they were discharged. 
After being in jail a very short time, most of them were re- 
leased on bail. All those arrested in connection with picket- 
ing were discharged upon motion of the state and without 
trial of any kind, except in the few instances referred to. 

One hundred and forty-five arrests were made in con- 
nection with the strike and boycott of the cooks and waiters. 
The boycott is still on, never having been declared off. A 
few weeks later an organizer of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes' International Alliance, an organization aflftliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, organized a small 
union consisting of the scabs in the unfair restaurants. The 
local union of cooks and waiters, which ordered the strike 
and conducted the boycott, belongs to the United Association 
of Hotel and Restaurant Employes, a Western organization, 
a£9Iiated with the American Labor Union. In the case of 
the pickets arrested for disturbing the peace and discharged 
without the formality of a trial, it was seriously proposed 
to bring suit against Sheriff Beaman for false imprisonment. 
In the opinion of many good lawyers these men and women 
had an excellent case, and could have secured judgment for 
damages against the sheriff. As the injured persons were 
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poor and without the necessary means to prose(*ute a suit, 
the matter was dropped. 

At the October term of court, in Pueblo county, Jacob 
Dodgson was placed on trial for the murder of George El- 
win. The defense set up the plea of emotional insanity, and 
upon this ground the defendant was acquitted. The verdict 
was received with many expressions of disapproval upon the 
part of the labor unions of the state. 

STRIKE OP THE STRUCTURAL IRON WORKERS AT PUEBLO. 

• 

April 15, 1902, the structural bridge and iron workers 
of Denver and Pueblo served notice upon their employers that 
on and after May 1 their wages must be advanced from 35 
to 45 cents per hour, and that their working day must be 
decreased from 9 to 8 hours. As the demand was refused, a 
strike was ordered. In Denver the strike of these workmen 
was called oflf soon after the settlement of the strike of the 
Building Trades Council. In Pueblo the strikers wore, for 
the most part, employed at the steel works. The strikers in 
both places returned to work about July 4. This dispute w^as 
settled by a conference between the heads of the national 
organization of the structural bridge and iron workers and 
the American Bridge Company. The terms agreed upon rep- 
resented a compromise. The men were given 40 cents per 
hour for a 9-hour day. The strikers were all given their 
former places. The non-union men employed, where compe- 
tent, were permitted to join the union and retain their jobs ; 
where incompetent, they could remain as apprentices. 

Twenty members of the Structural Iron Workers- Union 
who were employed on the new court house at Colorado 
Springs went on strike for the same rate of increase de- 
manded by the members of their craft in Denver and Pueblo. 
These men returned to work about two w-eeks in advance of 
those in the other two cities, the increase in w-ages requested 
being conceded them. 

NEW WAGE SCALE FOR SAN JUAN MINERS. 

What might have terminated in a strike of considerable 
magnitude upon the part of the miners of Silverton, in the 
summer of 1902, was happily averted by the exercise of a 
spirit of fairness and good judgment upon the part of all con- 
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cerned. Some discrepancies had existed for a long time be- 
tween tlie wage scale paid at Silverton and that paid in the 
other camps in what is known as the San Juan country. The 
Miners' Union, no doubt expecting that some trouble might 
arise in the attempt to secure a uniform scale, issued a notice 
to all the non-union miners in this district that thev were 
expected to come into the union or their names w-ould be 
placed on the unfair list. This action was necessary. The 
result was that nearly every man in the district was a union 
man when the crisis came. 

August 9, 1902, the San Juan Mining Association, com- 
prising practicaly all the mines of the camp, posted notices 
at the 20 tnines included in the association, containing a scale 
of prices to be paid to those working in and around the 
mines of the district. This notice w^as not a reduction from 
the prevailing scale, but it aimed to perpetuate the f 3.75 per 
day wages for machine men, and the miners had for a long 
time insisted that the wages of this class must be |4.00 per 
day. They w^ere also preparing to request that the wages of 
other classes employed around the mines be increased. The 
posting of this notice upon the part of the Mine Owners' Asso- 
ciation w^as met by a similar action upon the part of the 
miners, who fixed upon a new scale which, in several in- 
stances, called for an increase of wages and a decrease in 
the number of hours constituting a w^ork day. The new 
schedule was to go into effect August 15, and in case the com- 
panies refused to accede to it the miners were ordered to quit 
work. The issue was thus squarely made up. 

During the following week committees representing the 
Miners' Union and the Mine Owners' Association met in con- 
ference, and without serious trouble a new wage scale was 
adopted. The new schedule conceded the $4.00 per day 
claim for machine men, and several other concessions asked 
for by the miners. Under the terms of settlement those em- 
ployed at a few kinds of work around the mines secured a 
decrease of one hour in the working day. In no case was the 
wage scale lowered. Upon the whole, the new schedule rep- 
resented a marked increase in the aggregate amount of wages 
received by the men employed in and around the mines of 
the Silverton district. The utmost good feeling prevailed 
during the time that the settlement was being made, and it 
is safe to predict that there will be no trouble during the life 
of this contract. 
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The following is the new wage scale, as approved, to be 
operative for three years from September 1, 1902 : 



MIX E8 — U N DEROOUN D. 

HOURS. 

Miners 8 

Machine men 8 

Machine men helpers 8 

Mule drivers 8 

Nippers 8 

Tlmbermen 8 

Timbermen helpers, when employed all the 

time 8 

Hoisting engineers 8 

Station tenders 8 

Blasters 8 

Trammers and shovelers 8 

MINES — OUTSIDE. 

HOURS. 

Engineers 12 

Firemen 12 

Tool sharpeners 9 

Blacksmiths 9 

Blacksmith helpers 9 

Laborers 9 

MILL MEN. 

HOURS. 

Battery, Huntington and Chilian 12 

Crusher men 10 

Crusher men 12 

Jig men 12 

Vanner men 12 

Canvas plant 12 

Engineers 12 

Firemen 12 

Mill helpers 10 

Mill helpers ' 12 

Blacksmiths 10 

Blacksmith helpers 10 

Roustabouts 10 

TRAMWAY MEN. 

HOURS. 

Gripmen 10 

Brakemen 10 

Oilers and linemen 10 



13 


00 


4 


00 


3 


50 


3 


00 


3 


00 


3 


75 


3 


25 


4 


00 


3 


00 


3 


50 


3 


00 



$4 75 
3 00 

3 00 

4 50 
3 25 
3 00 



$4 


00 


3 


25 


4 


00 


3 


75 


4 


00 


3 


25 


4 


00 


3 


50 


3 


00 


3 


25 


4 00 


3 


25 


3 


00 



$3 26 

3 25 

4 00 
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For all classes of labor sinking shafts, 25 cents per day shall be 
added. 

For all classed of labor sinking wet shafts, another 25 cents per day 
in addition. 

A short shift shall be given on Saturday to all 10-hour men, short 
shift to be of 9 hours. 

All men are required to go to and from work on their own time. 

The rate of wages for all labor not enumerated hereon shall be 
agreed upon between employer^ and employes; provided that the minimum 
wages shall not be less than 13.00 per day. 

All contracts shall be in writing. At the expiration of seven days 
after beginning work, contractors shall have the option to relinquish the 
contract without penalty and such provisions shall be made in the con- 
tract. If, at the expiration of seven days, the contractors decide to finish 
the contract, both parties to the agreement shall use their best endeavors 
to have the contract completed. 

It is mutually agreed between the Mine Owners' Association and the 
Miners' Union that every efEort shall be made to stop the transportation 
and sale of intoxicating liquors at the mine 

This schedule of wages, while about the same as that 
which obtains in Ouray, Telluride, and in the other camps of 
the San Juan district, is, no doubt, slightly above the general 
average of wages paid in and around the metalliferous mines 
of the entire state. 



BOYCOTT AGAINST THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 

Early in the month of January, 1902, the electrical work- 
ers in the employ of the Western Union Telegraph Company 
at Colorado Springs went on strike. The cause of this strike 
was the refusal of the Western Union to pay the linemen in 
its employ the same scale of wages that was paid by other 
companies for similar service. The Electrical Workers' 
Union asked for $3.00 and a 9-hour day for its members in the 
employ of the company, this being the regular scale of wages 
paid and number of hours worked by the other companies 
employing linemen within its jurisdiction. While every rea- 
sonable effort was made upon the part of the electrical work- 
ers to effect an amicable adjustment of the question in dis- 
pute, the Western Union declined to consider the matter at 
all, and totally disregarded all communications asking for 
a conference. After exhausting all means of settling the dif- 
ferences between the linemen and their employer, an appeal 
was made by their union to the State Federation of Labor. 
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The oflScers of this body, though addressing themselves earn- 
estly to the subject of reaching a settlement, were equally 
unsuccessful. Secretary Devault received no reply to his let- 
ter addressed to the general superintendent at Omaha. 
Division Superintendent Brooks, of Denver, disclaimed any 
authority to act. 

It being learned that it was the policy of the Western 
Union not to treat with organized labor, and after a reason- 
able lapse of time, on March 22, the following letter and boy- 
cott order was sent to every labor union in the state : 

To all the Unions Affiliated with the Colorado State Federation of Labor, 
and all Union People in General: 

Brothers — This will notify you that the Western Union Telegraph 
Company has been declared unfair to organized labor for refusing to 
employ union men, pay union wages, or conform with union hours. This, 
we find, Is the policy of that company everywhere. 

At Colorado Springs, the Electrical Workers' Union No. 113 has 
asked for union wages and hours, which the other companies are paying; 
but the Western Union Telegraph Company not only refused to comply, 
but denied the Union a hearing. This office undertook to intercede on 
behalf of that Union, and did all it could. We wrote to the superintendent 
at Omaha, J. J. Dicky, but he refused to answer. 

We realize that there are towns in the state where the company has 
no competition, and that all telegraphic news has to come over their 
wires, and that newspapers can not avoid employing that company; but 
when it is practicable, union people are asked to treat that company as it 
treats us — refuse to patronize it, and induce others to do likewise. 

Fraternally yours, 

H. B. GARMAN, 

President. 

P. J. DEVAULT, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

This boycott was pretty generally taken up and endorsed 
by the local unions. There is no doubt that a great deal of 
business was diverted from the Western Union Company by 
reason of it. The unions of the Cripple Creek district took 
the matter up with great vigor. Nearly every company clock 
in that district was taken out at the request of the labor 
unions there. This represented a very considerable loss to 
the company. By reason of the fact that the Western Union 
reaches many towns that have no other telegraphic communi- 
cation, the boycott could not be made so effective as it would 
otherwise have been. 
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About two months later another boycott, which reads as 
follows, was issued bv the officials of the federation : 

VICTOR t'UBL COMPANY UNFAIR. 

Denver, Colorado, May 24, 1902. 
To All the Unions of the State of Colorado: 

Brethren — You are hereby notified that the Victor Fuel Company has 
been declared unfair to organized labor. It is also trying to fraudulently 
Incorporate the town of Chandler, so that it may control that town, as 
well as the mines, and everything else around there. Miners' Union No. 
1459, of Chandler, is fighting this incorporating of their town, and have 
secured the services of J. H. Maupin and Judge Bradley as their attorneys. 
Should they win, it would give them much strength and prestige; should 
they lose, it would amount to the wiping out of their local union. But 
they are short of funds and are asking for aid. 

Now, brothers, the coal miners have, no doubt, the hardest road to 
travel of any class of labor in the country, and are deserving of assist- 
ance. We believe they should be helped. First, by positively refusing to 
use any of the products of the Victor Fuel Company, and next, by sending 
what little financial aid we are able to give them. A few dollars from 
each union of the state would not be missed and would do much to help 
them win their fight. When sending aid or other communications, address 
to "Secretary George E. Stock, Chandler." 
Unfair to the Pattern Makers' Union, of Denver: 

Brothers — You are also notified that the Colorado Iron Works; also 
Joseph Gard, of 1616 Blake street; also George Livingston, of 1730 Blake 
street, all of Denver, have been declared unfair to organized labor by the 
Pattern Makers' Union of Denver for refusing to employ union pattern 
makers. 

And don't forget that the Western Union Telegraph Company is still 
on the unfair list. Fraternally, 

H. E. GARMAN, 

President. 

P. J. DBVAULT, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Colorado Federation of Labor. 

STRIKE OF UNION PACIFIC EMPLOYES. 

June 14, 1902, a written agreement was entered into by 
way of settlement between the officials of the Union Pacific 
railroad and a committee from the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, representing the machinists in the em- 
ploy of the road. All the members of this committee were 
employes of the Union Pacific. No advance in wages was 
secured under this settlement, but some concessions were 
made to the men by way of desired changes in shop rules. 
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etc. The new rules were to be posted in every shop through- 
out the system. 

The boilermakers in the employ of the road had been 
negotiating with its officials for some time concerning an 
advance in their wage schedule. As a result of a confer- 
ence held at about the same time as that with the machin- 
ists, between a committee from the boilermakers and the 
company officials, a strike of the members of this craft was 
ordered and went into effect June 18th. Under the strike 
order, about 100 boilermakers employed in the shops at Chey- 
enne, Kawlins, Omaha, North Platte, Armstrong and Den- 
ver were called out. Only 4 boilermakers were employed 
in the Denver shops. They laid down their tools at 10 a. m. 

On June 21, one week after the agreement between the 
machinists and the company had been signed up, one-half 
of the machinists in the employ of the road were discharged. 
June 23d the committee from the machinists returned to 
the company's headquarters at Omaha and requested that 
the notice containing the agreement be posted in the several 
shops as agreed to, also that the discharged men be rein- 
stated. At this meeting it was proposed by the company 
officials to introduce the system known as piece work, and 
to employ all its machinists in accordance with this plan. 
To this proposition the committee very seriously objected. 
A poll of the machinists in the employ of the road being 
taken, the proposition to go from day work to piece work 
was almost unanimously rejected. 

The officials of the Union Pacific insisted that the new 
system should go into effect at once. Machinists who were 
at that time in the employ of the road claim that the company 
knew that the attempt to force the piece work plan upon its 
employes would precipitate a strike, and that this action was 
taken for that very purpose. A strike now became inevitable. 
On June 25 the company discharged every machinist whom 
it was believed would go on strike upon the arrival of the 
day for the strike order to go into effect, leaving about 10 
men in the service of the company at each division point. 
The company at once began hiring machinists wherever it 
could find them. June 30, at 10 a. m., the remaining force of 
machinists, with a few exceptions, also the helpers, freight 
haulers and blacksmiths, came out on strike. The large num- 
ber of employes discharged by the company a few days before 
the strike went into effect was no doubt caused bv the con- 
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viction that they would go on strike if they were not dis- 
charged. 

Since the first of July the company has been scouring the 
country for workmen, advertising for machinists and boiler 
makers, many of the new employes being immigrants. A 
considerable number of these men, when informed that they 
were about to take the places of strikers, refused to go to 
work. The road being pretty thoroughly unionized, more 
than 90 per cent, of the employes in the mechanical depart- 
ment were out of the employ of £he company, either by reason 
of being discharged or because of the strike order. In Den- 
ver 16 out of the 18 machinists employed in the shops went 
out. 

The Union Pacific shops have been closely picketed from 
the time the strike began until the present writing, October 
15. A force of deputies are employed to guard the men 
working and to see that the pickets do not interfere with 
them. The company has installed a boarding car inside the 
shops, where the employes board. They are also lodged inside 
the shops. It is reported by members of the Machinists' 
Union that the company has but two competent machinists 
at work in their shops in Denver, the balance consisting of 
handy men and others who perform, in an indifferent way, 
the labor required of them. It is claimed by the strikers that 
the Union Pacific engines are in a very dilapidated condition, 
and unable to do the work required of them. 

On the evening of August 6, an east-bound Union Pacific 
passenger train broke down, and was totally incapacitated 
after leaving Deertrail, a station east of Denver. It was 
claimed upon the part of the strikers that the accident was 
the result of the engine being out of repair, through the em- 
ployment of incompetent machinists. Upon the other hand 
it was maintained by company officials that some one had 
boarded the engine when the train was at Deertrail and dis- 
arranged the machinery, placing a piece of steel upon the 
cylinder in such a way that it would be drawn into the ma- 
chinery when the train began to move. 

L. H. Woods and Alexander Allison, members of the Ma- 
chinists' Union, as the parties who wrecked the engine ; and 
Thomas Devitte, secretary and business agent of the same 
organization, for inspiring them to the act, were placed under 
arrest, charged with conspiracy to delay the United States 
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mails. When the case came up for hearing before United 
States Commissioner Capron, the prosecution having intro- 
duced all the testimony that could be secured, and there 
being no evidence that was recognized as such against Mr. 
Devitte, he was discharged upon motion made by Mr. Mur- 
phy, counsel for the defense. Although the evidence against 
the other defendants was not very strong, they were held 
by the commissioner and admitted to bail. 

In resisting the motion of Attorney Murphy for the dis- 
charge of defendant Devitte, Willard Teller, attorney for 
the Union Pacific road, gave expression to a tirade of de- 
nunciation and abuse leveled at labor leaders and labor 
unions, and particularly against the practices of labor or- 
ganizations in times of strike. Mr. Teller was especially bit- 
ter in speaking of Mr. Devitte, whom he seemed to think 
ought to be found guilty on general principles, because he 
was one of the leaders of the strike of the machinists in the 
employ of the Union Pacific road. This was apparently a 
crime that, in the eves of the attornev, could not be con- 
doned or forgiven, but ought to be punished with rigid sever- 
ity. The whole address was an appeal to passion and pre- 
judice, an argument to the effect that the defendant ought 
to be convicted by reason of the fact that he was an active 
leader in unionism. The court was arbitrarily requested to 
hold Mr. Devitte, though but a feeble attempt was made by 
the attorney to show that he was guilty of the commission 
of any crime. Mr. Teller said, in part : 

Unions are like sheep. They are led by one man. The rest follow. 
Leniency should often be shown to followers, but the leaders should be 
punished, and severely, when they deserve it. These men, the strikers on 
trial, were engaged in a wrongful act in standing as pickets before the shops 
to prevent other men from going to work there — an act illegal in itself and 
a disgrace to the courts of the country, which do not prevent it. They 
were released from their work there and sent by this business agent, 
Devitte, to go and do something, and he is responsible for what they did. 
He should be held as the leading conspirator and these other two poor 
devils should be easily dealt with, but does Your Honor intend to allow 
this leader to go scott free? 

A half million people are on strike in Pennsylvania and are being fed 
on the bounty of labor organizations, and that one-half million daily are 
committing unlawful acts. The militia is being called out to protect life 
and property. Why? What is the matter? Courts are not doing their full 
duty in regard to the leaders. I think that Your Honor should hold this 
man Devitte. 
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Picketing is not a crime, a fact well known to Mr. Tel- 
ler, and, if it were, the defendants were not on trial with 
that charge against them. What the commission of any 
act of lawlessness upon the part of the coal miners of Penn- 
sylvania had to do with the case before the court, Mr. Teller 
does not make clear. The criticism that he makes upon the 
labor organizations that were contributing to the support of 
the striking coal miners in Pennsylvania is not only very 
far fetched, but entirely irrelevant to the case on trial, and 
very plainly shows the prejudice of the speaker against 
the striking coal miners and the cause for which they were 
struggling. The appeal to the court was beneath the dignity 
of a lawyer of Mr. Teller's standing in the profession, but 
was more in the line of what might be expected from a back- 
woods pettifogger. 

This strike has continued without special incident, and 
is still on at this writing, November 12th. The striking ma- 
chinists, blacksmiths and boilermakers are confident that 
they will win, that the trouble will be satisfactorily adjusted 
soon, and that, in any event, they will be able to secure a 
settlement during the winter months. The officials of the 
Union Pacific company state that the strike is already set- 
tled, so far as the road is concerned; that every department 
of the service is fully equipped with help, that the piece sys- 
tem under which the new men are employed is working suc- 
cessfully, and that the company has almost forgotten the fact 
that its former employes withdrew from its service and went 
on strike. 



STRIKE OF EMPLOYES AND BOYCOTT AGAINST THE 

DENVER PAPER MILLS. 

In March, 1902, soon after the organization of a part 
of the employes of the Denver Paper Mills into Mill Workers' 
Union No. 188, an effort was made to induce the manager, 
Mr. Savery, to recognize the union and give his countenance 
and support to the complete unionizing of these mills. This 
Mr. Savery refused to do, but stated that he would in no way 
interfere to prevent his employes from joining the union and 
his plant from being fully unionized. Failing to secure the 
assistance of the manager in fully organizing the plant, an- 
other demand was made, calling for union recognition, a re- 
duction in the hours of labor from 12 to 10, the abolition of 
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compulsory insurance and an increase in the scale of wages 
paid. This second demand was refused, the mills were 
declared unfair, and a boycott placed against the prod- 
uct. During the next month, repeated conferences were 
held between Mr. Savery, for the paper mills, and H. 
M. Banks, J. W. Parker, and others, representing the Mill 
Workers' Union. The executive officers of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor were induced to use their influence and ex- 
erted themselves to the utmost to bring about a settlement, 
but without avail. September 18th, it having been decided 
to force the issue, a strike at the paper mills was declared, 
and about twenty men were called out. Nearly 100 of the 
employes of the company refused to obey the strike order 
and remained at work. It may be seen that the organiza- 
tion of the employes was not complete. 

The boycott, from this time on, was pushed with a great 
deal of vigor. Circulars detailing the facts in connection 
with the strike and boycott, the low wages paid, the long 
hours worked, etc., were sent all over the state, requesting 
that patrons of these mills withdraw their support. The 
unions all over Colorado responded very generally to the re- 
quest, and used their influence in support of the boycott, 
and the paper mills suffered considerable loss of patronage 
as a result. 

• 

A boycott was placed against the Denver Post and the 
Rocky Mountain News, upon account of the refusal of these 
two papers to cease getting their supply of blank paper from 
these mills. As there was no union paper mills in the West 
from which a supply of blank paper could be obtained, and 
as the paper mills in the East from which the other Denver 
papers received their supply were non-union throughout, the 
boycott of the News and Post under the circumstances was 
strongly disapproved by a large number of union men in 
Denver and throughout the state. While the State Federa- 
tion of Labor had never indorsed the boycott, the president, 
J. C. Sullivan, believing it to be unjust, soon afterward called 
it off. 

After several unsuccessful attempts to settle the ques- 
tion by arbitration, an agreement was signed, about the mid- 
dle of October, between the disputants, by which both par- 
ties agreed to submit the entire question and all diflferences 
in controversy to arbitration, and abide by the result, what- 
ever it might be. The three arbitrator^ were selected in the 
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usual way, one by each party, and the third, which in this 
case was Judge Lindsey of the county court, by the other 
two. After reciting the circumstances leading up to the dis- 
pute, and the allegations as set forth by both sides, the deci- 
sion of the arbitrators concludes with the following: 

The Board has spent some 17 hours hearing all the evidence and 
argument produced on both sides. After several sessions subsequently, 
in earnest consideration of the entire case, including a visit to the mills 
and investigation of conditions there, we conclude and find as follows: 

First. As to the charge of discrimination: The complainants (the 
unions) have presented some facts from which we are of the opinion 
that the majority of the men who went out on strike were honest and 
sincere in the belief that their union had been discriminated against 
by the company. Yet, after carefully weighing the evidence presented 
to us, we are of the opinion that Mr. Thomas H. Savery, Jr., manager 
of the company, did not discharge any man because of the mere fact 
that he belonged to the union. Whether the grounds for discharge 
claimed by the company, namely: carelessness or Incompetency, in the 
three cases complained of, were well founded, or not, is in our opinion 
unnecessary to determine. It is not contended by any one that the com- 
pany did not have a perfect right to discharge any employe, union or 
non-union, for incompetency or carelessness. 

Second. Wages and hours: While it might seem, without expla« 
nation and understanding of conditions, that the wages and hours of 
employment at the mill were somewhat severe upon labor, a full, fair 
and candid investigation gi^ven by us, aided as we have been by both 
sides, and a consideration of actual conditions from the standpoint both 
of the company and the men, compel us to conclude that there is no 
just cause for complaint in this respect at this time, or at any time 
during the period of the difficulties involved. In consideration of the 
evidence and other findings herein, we find that the complainants, as 
unions, should not insist upon an increase either in the present wage 
scale or shortening of the present hours for at least one year from this 
date, unless by voluntary arrangement between the company and men. 

NOT OPPOSED TO UNIONS. 

Third. Recognition of the union: The company contends that 
it has always been and is now perfectly willing to accord its men the 
right, without interference or discrimination, to become union men and 
members of Mill Workers' Union No. 188, and Firemen's Union No. 158. 
Without discussing the difference between the parties as to what should 
constitute ''recognition" and as fairly in our opinion under all the cir- 
cumstances settling all difTerences on this question, we direct that the 
company cause the following notice to be posted in at least three con- 
spicuous places in the mills: 

''We are not opposed to the employes of this company becoming 
union men, and will not discharge or discriminate against any such 
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men for such reason, or on account of their being members of Mill 
Workers' Union No. 188, or Firemen and Engineers' Helpers* Union No. 
158." 

This notice to be signed by the company by its manager. And 
further, that the Rocky Mountain Paper Mills Company agree as fol- 
lows: 

"In case of any grievance on the part of any union employe of the 
Rocky Mountain Paper Mills Company, the said company shall con- 
sider such grievance in connection with any proper representatives of 
the union to which such employe may belong, and in case of a disagree- 
ment between such union and the paper mills company with reference 
to such grievance the same shall be adjusted by arbitration." 

Fourth. Insurance: The company to give its men so desiring 
the option of accepting or rejecting the insurance policy which has 
heretofore been required by the company to be taken out by its employes, 
without requiring any waiver of any rights from the men otherwise 
had by them in case such insurance is not desired. 

REINSTATEMENT OF MEN. 

Fifth. Reinstatement: It is claimed on one side that 22 men 
went out on strike. The company contend that the number does not 
exceed nineteen. The unions demand in any event the reinstatement 
of all the men now denominated as strikers. This demand on the one side 
and refusal on the other has caused the board no little difficulty. It will 
not be necessary to rehearse the reasons advanced on both sides, since, 
after a careful consideration of all such reasons, and actuated by a 
desire to bring about an amicable settlement of the present difficulties, 
as far as possible, without doing an injustice to either side, we have, 
on this question, reached the following conclusions: (a) As soon as 
practicable, and in any event within ten days from this date, the com- 
pany is to select from the list of men who went out on strike 5 of such 
men most satisfactory to it, who are to be reinstated in the positions for- 
merly held by them, or some other position in the mill equally remunera- 
tive; (b) as soon as practicable, after the expiration of said ten days, and in 
any event within thirty days from the date hereof, the company is to 
select from said list of men 5 additional such men most satisfactory to 
it, who are to be reinstated in like manner; (c) after said thirty days 
shall have expired the remainder of said men desiring to be reinstated shall 
have the right to such reinstatement on condition that Mr. Savery, the 
manager of the company, or whoever may be the manager at such time, 
can find places for such men, without disturbing the harmonious work- 
ing and operation of the mill or jeopardizing its running or operation 
because of any difficulties arising in the mill or among the employes 
thereof because of the reinstatement of any of the remaining such men. 

BOTH SIDES FULLY HEARD. 

In making this finding the Board has duly considered the reasons 
against it urged by the company, that it may result in the displacement 
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of some of the employes recently employed in the mill because of the 
recent difficulties. The Board likewise realizes the difficulty presented 
but respectfully suggests to all concerned that the few men thus unfor- 
tunately involved have only recently come into the mill, while the dif- 
ficulties we are now arbitrating existed, and therefore necessarily ac- 
cepted whatever employment was given them subject to the final outcome 
of the present controversy. Many of the men to be returned have been 
faithful employes of the mill, according to the evidence, for from one to 
three years. The task of the Board has been difficult and arduous, and 
the very fact of both sides consenting to arbitration involved not only 
the possibility but extreme probability that both must give and take a 
little, if necesary in the opinion of the Board, to an amicable and just 
settlement of the controversy. We sincerely trust and urge that both 
sides will meet the situation in this spirit and comply with the terms 
of this finding without friction or ill feeling, as in the end to the best 
interests of all eoncemed. 

On the acceptance of this finding by both sides, as directed by us, 
the boycott and the strike heretofore declared is and shall be raised 
and declared ofT by the proper authorities. In closing this report we 
desire to extend our thanks to Mr. Thomas H. Savery, Jr., representing 
the company, and to Mr. J. C. Sullivan, representing the unions, for their 
courteous and fair treatment of the Board in the presentation of the facts 
presented to us. 

BENJAMIN B. LINDSBY. 
W. C. KINGSLEY. 
MATTHEW GRIFFIN. 



STRIKE OF PLUMBERS AT PITEBIjO. 

Monday, September 29, 1902, all the journeymen plumb- 
ers of Pueblo, about 60 in number, went on strike for an 
increase in wages from f4.50 to f5.00 for an 8-hour work 
day. The demand for the increased wages was based upon the 
claim that the increased cost of living made the advance 
necessary, also that the boss plumbers had been taking con- 
tracts on a basis of f 5.00 per day for workmen, while pay-, 
ing them but $4.50. The boss plumbers positively refused 
to grant the advance. But three days' notice was given, as the 
journeymen plumbers stated that a longer time notice en< 
abled the masters to make preparation and therefore weaken 
the force of strike. 

Plumbing work was completely suspended in the city 
for nearly a month, save for a little repair work that was 
performed by the masters themselves. This strike was en- 
dorsed by the Pueblo Trades Assembly. Both masters and 
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journeymen claimed that the other had violated an agree- 
ment as to wages, hours and conditions of employment that 
went into effect January 1, 1902. The masters had violated 
this agreement by hiring handy men to do work that properly 
belonged to the journeymen plumbers and the journeymen 
by working for a plumbing contractor not a member of the 
Masters' Association. 

About a dozen non-union plumbers were imported by 
the masters. The Building Trades Council refused to en- 
dorse the strike and ordered the strikers back to work at the 
old scale. This the striking plumbers were willing to do, 
but refused to work with the scabs who had been imported 
to break the strike, or take these men into the union as the 
masters desired. In this latter position the plumbers were 
sustained by the Building Trades Council, and the Trades 
Assembly passed resolutions declaring unfair all contractors 
employing non-union plumbers. Workmen of the other crafts 
connected with the building trades refused to work with the 
scab plumbers. 

The striking plumbers have established and are now 
operating a plumbing establishment of their own. The 
trouble with the masters is still unsettled. 



STRIKE OF MECHANICS EMPLOYED UPON COURT HOUSE AT 

COLORADO SPRINGS. 

At noon, November 6, 1902, about 100 union men em- 
ployed upon the new court house in process of erection flt 
Colorado Springs went on strike. Cause, the employment 
of four non-union men who were working on the building. 
The contract for the erection of the court house provided 
that the work should be done by union labor. The county 
commissioners, at the request of the business agent of the 
Building Trades Council, Charles Kane, requested the con- 
tractor to unionize his working force throughout, which he 
did, and the striking mechanics returned to work. 

STRIKE OF COAL MINERS AT MAJESTIC. 

October 20, 1902, about 125 coal miners in the employ 
of the Southern Coal Company at Majestic went on strike 
for an advance in wages and for an improvement in work- 
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ing conditions around the mine. These mines were closed 
for about two days. The strike was successful, the com- 
pany granting the increase demanded, and work was re- 
sumed. , 

STRIKE OF COAL MINERS AT AGUILAR. 

November 1, 1902, about 150 coal miners employed at 
the Broadhead mine, a property of the Las Animas Coal 
Company at Aguilar, went on strike. The increase in wages 
of 5 cents per ton recently granted by the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Company to its miners had likewise been granted by 
the Las Animas Company. By reasons of bad conditions in 
this mine the miners demanded that the scale be increased 
to that paid in the Walsenburg district. The Colorado & 
Southern Railway Company agreeing to give the Las Animas 
Company the same freight rates accorded to the mines 
in the Walsenburg district, the advance requested was con- 
ceded and the strike was declared off. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



INJUNCTIONS AND BOYCOTTS. 

Injunctions and boycotts are so closely related to each 
other in their practical workings that they may very properly 
be considered together. The boycott has come to be one of 
the strongest weapons that the organized workers have at 
their command with which to punish enemies and discipline 
them in a proper and legitimate manner. Boycotts existed 
and were made effective long before Captain Boycott secured 
the distinction of having his name turned into a verb. 

The exercise upon the part of one individual of his right 
to withdraw patronage and support from another and to 
induce as many of his friends as possible to do likewise comes 
clearly within the domain of individual liberty. And by what 
sophistry in thought that which is legal when done by a 
single individual becomes illegal when done by any number 
of individuals acting unitedly is very difficult for an intelli- 
gent mind to understand. The individual must not use vio- 
lence, nor can any number of individuals rightfully do so. 

The feat of arriving at conclusions through a maze of 
legal technicalities and false reasoning that makes boycotts 
criminal conspiracies to be suppressed by lawful authority 
has been frequently accomplished by judges who were sup- 
posed to be possessed of judicial minds. The opinions handed 
down by judges have been so widely divergent upon this ques- 
tion that it can not be said to be settled even by tliose who 
still entertain a superstitious reverence for the opinions of 
courts. While the boycott is the exercise of an undeniable 
right, the injunction, which is the instrument frequently used 
to prevent the use of this right, is an unwarranted and tyran- 
nical exercise of despotic power. The use of injunc- 
tive power by judges has usually been followed by 
very unsatisfactory results. If the individual be guilty 
of the commission of an unlawful act, let him be placed 
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under arrest, tried by jury, and, upon conviction, be pun- 
ished accordingly. If he has not been guilty of the commis- 
sion of any crime, but has been imprisoned and fined through 
the whim or caprice of the court, then a crime has been com- 
mitted by the judge, for he has invented a crime which had 
no existence in fact, and deprived the citizen of his legal right 
to a trial by a jury of equals. It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that this is often the real effect of the injunction in gen- 
eral use. 

Like most powers which have been arrogated by courts, 
the use of the injunction has been carried to a far greater 
length than the strongest stickler for the authority of courts 
50 years ago would have believed possible. Men have fre- 
quently been enjoined from doing things which they never 
had the remotest intention of doing, and in other cases from 
doing what they had an inherent natural right to do. Often- 
times the process has been made to appear ridiculous, but 
nevertheless it was always serious by reason of the invasion 
of individual liberty which was involved. 

During the last few years, when organized labor was 
engaged in an attempt to push a boycott or secure redress in 
some other way against a corporation, the injunction has been 
subjected to the most flagrant abuses. The cases are legion 
where judges, a class that is usually inclined to see their duty 
from the viewpoint of the rich and the powerful have been 
the willing instruments of oppression in the hands of those 
who battle for corporate greed. Labor leaders have, time and 
again, been imprisoned through the arbitrary action of courts, 
without information or indictment, without the right of trial 
by jury, simply through edicts of injunction and decrees of 
contempt at the hands of judges who were exercising assumed 
power in favor of the protection and exaltation of corporate 
property privileges and against the plainest rights of the indi- 
vidual' citizen. 

A most outrageous case of judicial bias, prejudice and 
servility to the interests of his corporation masters has been 
recently reported from Indiana. In this case several citizens 
had been restrained by injunction from boycotting an Indi- 
anapolis corporation against which they had a legitimate 
grievance. The boycott had been conducted in a peaceable 
and orderly manner. It had, however, been very effective and, 
by reason of it, a large amount of business had been diverted 
from the boycotted firm. Upon the trial of the case the pre- 
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siding judge, a fellow named Baker, outheroded Herod. He 
made known his wishes and advised the complainant in the 
following language: 

• 

I want you to change your biU of complaint. I want you to include in 
it a prayer for damages. It does not matter whether these men have any 
property or not. I will appoint a special master to fix the damages, and 
if you secure judgment against these strikers, officers can, if the men 
are caught in bed, take away their clothing. They can have no property 
exempt under the state laws. The judgment will keep them in Insolvency 
as long as they live, or until the judgment is paid. 

Here was vindietiveness and revenge with a vengeance. 
A judgment ordered against those who were active in pushing 
the boycott to compensate the complainant for the loss of 
business w'hich he incurred thereby, practically making a 
crime out of doing something which is forbidden by no law, 
and which is being done in individual cases by millions of 
people every day in the year. It will be remembered that 
injunctions issued during labor troubles are always against 
strikers or those who are conducting a boycott, and never 
against employers or corporations. 

This man Baker, who delivered the opinion from which 
the extract given above is taken, is doing his best to dis- 
grace the judiciary in Indiana and render it a well-deserved 
object of contempt, and is a worthy imitator of the infamous 
Jeffries, whose actions form such an unsavory chapter in 
English history. It is doubtful if anything comparable for 
bigotry and hatred with the expression of this judge has ever 
been uttered by the occupant of a judicial position in this 
country. The language used is contemptible in its malignity, 
and all right-thinking people to whose attention the mali- 
ciousness of this decision was called have only a feeling, of 
aversion, contempt and disgust for its author. It is to be 
hoped that the working class in Indiana will administer the 
same treatment to Baker that the Colorado w^orkers did a 
few years ago to a judge who offended, though in a much 
less offensive w ay. 

Contempt of court and punishment usually follow when 
an injunction has been ignored by working men, as it some- 
times is. When workmen feel that they can express their 
contempt for the decrees of judges in the most effective way 
by disregarding them, they are frequently willing to suffer 
the inconvenience of imprisonment for the sake of doing so. 
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The feeling of eon tempt for courts has become so prevalent 
among the working class that it is much more difficult to 
conceal it than it is to express it. 

Two notable decisions virtually involving the right to 
boycott or the denial of this right through the use of the in- 
junction have been rendered by Colorado judges during the 
last two years. The first opinion was handed down by Judge 
Carpenter and involved the legal right of the Cooks' and 
Waiters' Union to maintain a force of pickets in front of 
the restaurant of one Hirano, and notify all prospective cus- 
tomers that the house was unfair, and request them not to 
patronize it. A temporary injunction restraining the cooks 
and waiters from picketing the restaurant was secured. 
When the case came up for trial, upon the question as to 
whether or not the injunction should be dissolved or be made 
permanent, Judge Carpenter dissolved the injunction, hold- 
ing that pickets had a legal right to occupy the sidewalk in 
front of a place of business and to dissuade in a peaceable 
way the public from patronizing the objectionable party. 
This decision was such a clear and self-evident statement of 
common law and common sense that the wonder of it is how 
any judge could be found who would hold a contrary opinion. 

The second opinion was that of Judge Peter L. Palmer, 
in the case of Harry Rosenthal vs. the Retail Clerk's Union 
No. 7 of Denver ; Nelson Johnson, president of this Union ; 
Max Morris, secretary-treasurer of the Retail Clerks' Inter- 
national Protective Association, and Henry M. Walker, na- 
tional organizer. A boycott had been placed against the 
clothing store of Mr. Rosenthal by the defendants for non- 
compliance with the 6 o'clock closing rule established by the 
Clerks' Union. For the purpose of making this boycott effec- 
tive and inducing the proprietor to comply with the rule, 
the place had been picketed. By the terms of the decision 
rendered by Judge Palmer, upon the trial of this case, the 
temporary injunctioi^ which had been issued against these 
defendants, forbidding them from picketing the store of Mr. 
Rosenthal, was dismissed, so far as it related to Nelson John- 
son and Max Morris, and made permanent with reference to 
Henry M. Walker and the Retail Clerks' Union. In render- 
ing this decision. Judge Palmer said, in part : 

A temporary writ of injunction was granted restraining the de- 
fendants and their agents and employes from interfering with plaintiff's 
place of business, from congregating in front thereof, from preventing 
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or dissuading or attempting to prevent or dissuade any person from 
entering his place of business or dealing with him, from creating a 
disturbance at or near his premises, from trespassing on his premises, 
or in any manner, by the use of threats, intimidation, force or other- 
wise, attempting to injure his business. • • • * 

There Is no evidence showing any connection of the defendants, 
Nelson Johnson, who was president of Retail Clerks' Union No. 7, or 
the Retail Clerks' International Protective Association, with the acts 
complained of, and the bill as to them will therefore be dismissed. The 
evidence of the acts of Defendant Max Morris is contradictory and unsat- 
isfactory, and as to him the bill will likewise be dismissed. While it 
does not appear that any official action was taken by Retail Clerks' 
Union No. 7 authorizing the boycott on the plaintiff's place of business, 
yet it afterward paid the bills incurred by Defendant Walker for pickets, 
and it may fairly be presumed that it was cognizant of what was being 
done. Mr. Walker was its business agent and had the general charge 
of the boycott • * • * 

Pickets were placed in front of the plaintiff's store, who walked 
back and forth on the sidewalk, saying to those within hearing that the 
plaintiff's was an unfair house, that it was against organized labor, and 
asking them not to patronize it. * * * * The effect was that the 
plaintiff's business was very much injured, and doubtless he would have 
been driven to discontinue it and been ruined financially had the boy- 
cott been continued. Such a result is appalling to every fair-minded 
person, especially in this land where the sacred rights of personal 
liberty are the boasted heritage of every citizen. But it is contended 
that this matter in stare decisis and the question involved in this suit 
has been determined by this court in the case of Hirano vs. Journeyman 
Cook's Union No. 18, et al., reported in The Legal Adviser of January 
3, 1902. We take it that the decision in that case, as was stated by 
the learned Judge, was not intended to go beyond what is there ex- 
pressed as follows: "I simply rule that it is not unlawful for pickets 
in a peaceable and orderly manner to attempt to persuade persons not 
to trade with a certain individual." That was a case in which the de- 
fendants endeavored to secure rights for the employes of the plaintiff, 
and fell within one of the purposes for which the defendant union was 
organized. The case at bar in no way is reached by any purpose of 
the defendants as declared by their laws. We do not feel warranted, 
especially under the facts and circumstances tn this case, in extending 
this rule. True, it is suggested that the facts in that case disclosed that 
the conduct of the picket's was rude and discourteous and the language 
was "not of the purest," but we feel that the circumstances under which 
the pickets acted in that case were so different that the dictum of the 
learned judge should not be controlled in this. 

In that case the court was of the opinion that the conduct of the 
pickets was the result of earnestness and zeal and not with a view to 
Intimidation. In this, while their conduct was no doubt prompted by 
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earnestness and zeal, yet the conclusion is irresistible that they also 
were determined to injure the plaintiff's business and force him to 
accept the terms imposed by the union. We cannot sanction such acts 
and we would be derelict in our duty were we to allow them to pass 
unrebuked. The authorities are not in harmony on the question as to 
how far a boycott can be carried and not become an invasion of the 
rights of the person boycotted. • • • • 

We are» therefore, of the opinion that there was an unwarranted 
Interference with the clear and undisputed legal rights of the plaintiff 
in carrying on his business, and that the acts and things proven at the 
trial constituted a private nuisance, and on either ground the plaintiff 
is entitled to his remedy by injunction. The findings will be for the 
plaintiff upon his bill against the defendants, the Retail Clerks' Union 
No. 7, and Henry M. Walker, and the injunction asked for as to them 
will be made perpetual. 

That a supposedly learned judge would be willing to 
subordinate his common sense, not to speak of his l^gal 
knowledge, if he has any, to the extent that would make him 
ready to hand down such a ridiculous and puerile opinion 
as the above, would be difficult to believe, were the evidence 
not conclusive that he actually did it. How this judge ex- 
pects to maintain the respect of an intelligent public when 
this decision invites their contempt, would be diflficult for 
a mind not trained in sophistry and legal subtleties to un- 
derstand. One would be almost led to the opinion that the 
judge believed he had made a discovery when he said: 

The conclusion is irresistible that they were also determined to 
injure the plaintiff's business. 

Boycotting is always intended to injure. That is exactly 
what it proposes to do. It will, however, be borne in mind 
that not every attempt to inflict injury is illegal or criminal. 
An effective temperance lecturer who induces men to quit 
drinking liquor, hence quit patronizing saloons, is undoubt- 
edly injuring the business of the saloonkeeper, but is it there- 
fore unlawful, and does such action come within the scope 
of injunctive power? To so assume, providing that the per- 
suasion took place in the vicinity of a saloon, would be every 
whit as reasonable as is the opinion of Judge Palmer in this 
case. Many years ago, in the village of Fulton, N. Y., a tem- 
perance agitator succeeded in converting to the doctrine of 
total abstinence practically the entire population. Some of 
the agitation was cara'ied on in the streets in front of the 
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saloons. The business of every saloonkeeper in the village 
was absolutely ruined, and to this day they have been unable 
to retrieve the losses incurred. Some of these saloons repre- 
sented an investment of thousands of dollars, which was al- 
most a total loss. All of them were paying a liberal license. 
Judges at that time had not arrogated to themselves omnipo- 
tence, as they have since. Had a judge, fully convinced of 
his power in the premises, been conveniently on hand, and 
had the saloonkeepers understood the use of the injunction 
as well as the modern corporation attorney does, the "agita- 
tor" would no doubt have been duly enjoined. Why not? 
Whatever differences of opinion may exist with reference to 
the ethical and moral side of the liquor traffic, there can be 
no dispute as to the legal right of a man to sell liquor when 
he is duly licensed to do so. 

. The establishment of a store in the vicinity of other 
stores dealing in the same line of goods is an injury to them, 
but it by no means follows that it is an unlawful act. The 
simple fact that a certain course of action injuriously affects 
the interests of another can not be criminal, providing no 
overt act is committed. The law may punish the individual 
for doing a given thing, if the thing complained of is unlaw- 
ful, but how can one be punished for doing something that 
IS prohibited by no law and that violates no natural right? 
For simply persuading his fellows to engage in an act of 
passive resistance? The people whom the pickets were per- 
suading not to deal at the store of Mr. Rosenthal were under 
no legal or moral obligation to trade there. If the pickets 
could induce by argument and persuasion the individuals 
whom they met not to patronize the boycotted store, it out- 
rages every principle of liberty and common sense to sup- 
pose that they have not the right to do so. If force or vio- 
lence were used, or even threatened, to prevent those whom 
the pickets wished to dissuade from dealing with the boy- 
cotted person, an aggressive act would have been committed, 
and the person or persons thus offending would have been 
guilty of a criminal practice. No force or violence of any 
kind was proven in the case in question. Whether the rea- 
son for placing the boycott against the offending firm was 
good, bad or indifferent, does not affect the legal aspect of 
the case in the least. This is a matter that only concerns 
the boycotters themselves. 

This decision, notwithstanding the evident attempt to 
reconcile it with that of Judge Carpenter, is in direct opix)- 
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sition to it. Judge Palmer is also very much concerned as 
to the effect which the boycott was having upon the plain- 
tiflf's business. Upon this subject he says almost franti- 
cally : "The effect was that the plaintiff's business was very 
much injured and doubtless he would have been driven to dis- 
continue it and been ruined financially had the boycott been 
continued." This sort of language fully proves that the judge 
is not well grounded, either in law or in economics. It is no 
part of the duty of the state to compel one person to trade 
with another, or to protect the one from losses incurred' 
through the withdrawal of patronage. In speaking of the 
rights of the plaintiff j^ whose rights the law is only bound to 
protect against invasive acts, the court is strangely forgetful 
of that personal liberty to which he refers and which is guar- 
anteed by the constitution of our country, and is only limited 
by the equal freedom of every other. This liberty extends 
right up to the point of invading the liberty of another, and 
such invasion must consist of the commission of some preda- 
tory or invasive act. The most sacred right of American citi- 
zenship is the liberty of speech. Invading the rights of one 
person by another can not be brought about merely by pas- 
sive resistance, by simply not doing, it must comprise the 
commission of an aggressive act. 

Men may conspire together to do anything that they may 
lawfully do. Conspiracy itself is not criminal and does not 
become so unless the subject matter to which the conspiracy 
relates be unlawful. Citizens may conspire together to elect 
a certain man governor and another district judge, but no 
law has been violated in doing this. It is not only very far- 
fetched, but it violates every fundamental conception of lib- 
erty, as that word has been defined by John Stuart Mill and 
other great thinkers, to assume "that personal liberty, the 
boasted heritage of every citizen" was assailed by this or by 
any other boycott. The very reverse is undeniable, that the 
issuance of an injunction restraining the defendants from ex- 
ercising their plainest and most self-evident rights is an act 
of usurpation which, if followed to its legitimate conclusion, 
would result in the complete subversion of individual liberty 
and the establishment of an absolute despotism. If violence 
is committed it is no part of the boycott and is punishable for 
what it is. Violence is no part of boycotting and should not 
be so considered. The boycott is here to stay ; it will accom- 
plish its purpose proportionately to the unity of action which 
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influences those who use it. When boycotts fail it is usually 
upon account of apathy, indifference and the failure of the 
public to sympathize with their purpose. It is impossible to 
coerce men and women into doing something that they have 
a perfect right not to do. A careful reading of the opinion 
given by Judge Palmer shows him to be incapable of clear 
thinking. 

The judge, through the use of the injunction, makes him- 
self master of the situation. He may practically abrogate the 
legislative and executive departments entirely. The only lim- 
itation the judge places upon himself is his own judgment as 
to how far he ought to extend his power. As he usually views 
all questions from a corporation point of view% he can always 
find reasons (such as thev are) to sustain the most arbitrary 
and unjust order that he may see fit to issue. Through the 
use of the injunction without doing a single thing save acting 
contrary to the opinion of a judge, w^ho is simply a man like 
themselves, many a man has been subjected to fine and im- 
prisonment. The judge, lacking the functions of a god, has 
unblushingly reached forward and assumed them. 

But few men, if indeed there are any, are so consti- 
tuted that they can be trusted with absolute power, without 
abusing it, without using such power in a way to promote 
their own selfish interests, and that of the class with which 
their instincts, association and environment identify them. 
This may be done unconsciously, without any trace of cor- 
ruption or impure motives. Such power may even be exer- 
cised conscientiously and with a view to promote the com- 
mon good, but the tyranny and despotism which will be de- 
veloped, the caste and class distinctions produced and which 
separate the aristocrat from the democrat, will be none the 
less actual and real. It was the realization of this truth that 
no one set of men, however pure and patriotic they might be, 
could be safely trusted with all power, that prompted the 
framers of the federal constitution to divide the functions of 
government into three parts, the executive, the legislative and 
the judicial, and that each one should act as a check upon the 
other, thus preventing, not only excesses upon the part of 
either, but the growth of that spirit of tyranny that is always 
born of unlimited power. 

Little by little the judiciary have encroached upon the 
other two supposedly co-ordinate branches of government, 
until they have usurped the functions of both. All the his- 
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tory of the* past teaches us that men love power and when 
they are unlimited in its exercise those who are subject to 
their tyranny suffer as a result. 

An injunction has very recently been issued by Judge 
Jackson, of the federal court of West Virginia, in the case of 
the striking coal miners in the anthracite fields. This in- 
junction is one of the most sweeping as well as among the 
most outrageous that ever disgraced the annals of the Amer- 
ican judiciary, and that is certainly saying a great deal. For 
disobeying the order issued in this case, Jackson sentenced 
men to imprisonment for 90 days, for the crime of peaceably 
influencing or trying to influence men not to take the places 
of the men who were on strike. 

One of the gravest dangers that menace the liberties and 
rights of the American people is the absolute power exercised 
by the courts. Rare, indeed, is the exception to the general 
rule that such power is used in the interest of the rich and the 
influential and to make still more pitiable the condition of 
the toiling millions. The powers of courts should be limited 
and strictly defined by constitutional amendment. The au- 
thoritv to declare an act unconstitutional that has been en- 
acted in the regular course of legislation ought to be taken 
away from the courts entirely. The power to issue injunc- 
tions should be limited to its proper sphere, and the interests 
of the masses properly safeguarded, by providing against the 
abuse of this privilege. The labor organizations are fully 
alive to the importance of the work in hand. 

The following is a brief, clear cut and accurate statement 
concerning the injunction taken from an appeal recently is- 
sued to the people of America by the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor : 

Injunctions of flagrant, unjustifiable and outrageous character are 
continually Issued and honest, law-abiding and faithful citizen workmen 
are thrust into prison for periods of from one to nine months. Thus 
far we have been unable to persuade the congress of the United States 
to enact law that shall protect rights and liberty of people engaged in 
industrial disputes and many, of course, have interpreted this failure 
on the part of congress to act as warrant and authority to extend the 
use, or more properly speaking, abuse of the writ of Injunction, so that 
the scope of each writ still further invades our constitutional guaran- 
teed rights. This impending' and growing danger, therefore compels 
us to appeal to workers, and to all people of our country, so that the 
true feeling of all may be expressed and registered, so that the public 
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opinion of the people of our common country may more -definitely im- 
press itself upon the mind of our national congress and state legislatures. 

The following truthful and candid opinion expressed by 
John Mitchell, president of the United Mine Workers of 
America, with reference to the sentences which had been im- 
posed upon a number of coal miners and others who had vio- 
lated an injunction issued by Justice Jackson, a federal judge, 
permanently restraining all men from trying to persuade the 
scabs who had taken the places of the striking coal miners 
that they ought to quit their jobs and join the ranks of the 
strikers, will be approved by all fair-minded people : 

Such a decision breeds anarchy, as it causes the masses to lose 
all confidence in the courts or even the constitution of the United 
States. If the courts can set aside the constitution and deprive citizens 
of the rights to Which the^ are entitled under it» how can they expect 
citizens to respect them? 

"Mother Jones'* is one of the best women in the country. She is 
a Socialist, and does not seek the destruction of the government, but 
rather to enlarge the functions of government and make it better. She 
never incites to violence; in fact, her utterances are well known to be 
peaceful. 

Our speakers and organizers have committed no wrong. Their only 
offense has been to address meetings to induce men to Join with their 
fellows in a demand for their Just rights. If this is unlawful, where is 
the freedom of our country, and where the right of free speech? Or- 
ganized labor has been patient and long suffering, but there is a limit 
to our patience. The masses will rule in this republic, and it is not 
well that the courts should assume that prerogative. 
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STEIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN THE. UNITED STATES 
AND IN COLORADO FOR TWENTY YEARS. 

The subject of strikes and lockouts occupies a large 
amount of space in the history of the labor movement in the 
United States. From the time that state labor bureaus were 
first organized, a careful record of the strikes and lockouts 
which have occurred within these states has always been 
considered, and very properly so, one of the most important 
duties which came within their province. 

The subject has been considered of such importance that 
three of the sixteen annual reports issued by the United 
States Commissioner of Labor deals exclusively with it. The 
sixteenth and last report issued by the labor department 
embraces the strikes and lockouts from June 30, 1894 to De- 
cember 31, 1900, and includes the results of the two former 
ones, which brought the subject down from January 1, 1881, 
to June 30, 1894. The results, therefore, cover a period of 
twenty years, ending December 31, 1900. 

The statistics presented are exhaustive, and the tables 
go into very minute detail, giving every possible fact that is 
capable of tabulation. The number of strikes reported for 
1880, a year not included in the report, is given as being 610. 

Beginning in 1881 with 471, the number of strikes each 
year remained under 500 until 1885, when they were in- 
creased to 685, in 1886 they were more than doubled, being 
1,432 for that year. This is the highest number recorder 
until 1890, when the number was increased to 1,833. This 
was the largest number recorded for any year of the entire 
period. In 1896-97-98 the number of strikes varied but little,, 
being 1,026, 1,078 and 1,056 respectively. In 1899 the num- 
ber increased very much, being 1,797. In 1900 the number 
was 1,779. It may be seen that the greatest number of 
strikes during the last 11 years of the period occurred in 
1890 and 1891, and in 1899 and 1900, the two periods of 
greatest industrial activity. From this it may be seen that 
in good times, when prices of commodities are advancing, 
workmen consider the time most opportune for demanding 
increased wages. 

9 
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The total number of strikes occurring during the entire 
period was 22,793. The total number of employes who were 
thrown out of employment during the entire period was 
6,105,694. 

The total number of lockouts recorded during the twenty 
year period was 1,005, involving 9,933 establishments and 
504,307 employes. 

In the strikes which occurred during this period 90 per 
cent, of those involved were males and 10 per cent, were fe- 
males. Of the lockouts which occurred during the same 
period 80.24 per cent, of those locked out were males and 
19.76 per cent, were females. The average duration of strikes 
for the twenty year period was 23.8 days, while that of lock- 
outs was 97.1 days. 

The loss to employes in the establishments in which 
strikes occurred for the entire period was $257,863,478. The 
loss to employes through lockouts was $48,819,745, or a total 
loss to employes by reason of these industrial disturbances 
of $306,683,223, or an average of $42 for each person involved 
in strikes. The average loss in wages for each person in- 
volved in the lockouts occurring during this period was 
$97.00. 

The assistance given to strikers, so far as it was ascer- 
tainable, was $16,174,793; to those involved in lockouts, 
$3,451,461, or a total of $19,626,254. It is probable that the 
amount given as assistance rendered to strikers and those 
who were locked out is far below the actual amount con- 
tributed for this purpose. Large amounts of money given 
by labor organizations and others in sympathy to those on 
strike or being locked out have never been secured by statisti- 
cians and are therefore not recorded in the totals. Often- 
times pecuniary assistance is contributed privately by per- 
sons belonging to no particular organization, but who ex- 
tend substantial aid to strikers in this way. 

The sum given as loss to wage workers by reason of non- 
employment to strikers and locked out workmen represents 
an amount enormously in excess of the actual loss. In a 
great number of cases this cessation of the work of produc- 
tion does away with the necessity of stoppage at some other 
time in order to restrict the output to the demands of trade, 
as determined upon by the trust or combine in control. A 
strike or lockout is often followed by a period of activity 
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during which the employe makes up for the loss incurred 
during the strike. If the, strike be a success and wages are 
advanced, the increase in wages in a very short time com- 
pensates him for the loss incurred by the strike. 

Concerning the states in which strikes have occurred, 
New York leads with 6.460, representing 28.34 per cent, of 
the total strikes occurring during the period. Pennsylvania 
and Illinois follow in the order named. In these three states 
60.76 per cent, of all strikes occurred. Of all the employes 
involved in lockouts, 67.48 per cent, occurred in establish- 
ments located in these three states. 

The following tables are inserted in order that the re- 
sults of strikes authorized by organizations may be com- 
pared with strikes not so ordered. The facts set forth in 
these tables and the inevitable conclusions deduced from them 
are of great interest as showing the result of organization 
in securing the demands of wage workers and in elevating 
the standard of labor. These tables are the most instructive 
and interesting in the report of the national commissioner. 
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NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS IN WHICH STRIKES SUCCEEDED. 
SUCCEEDED PARTLY AND FAILED IN STRIKES ORDERED 
AND NOT ORDERED BY ORGANIZATIONS. 

BT YEABS, JANUARY 1, 1881. TO DECEMBER 31, 1900. 
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Izations 


Strikes not ordered by orzan- 
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1882 
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1886 
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1889 
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1896 
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1898 
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345 


62 
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218 
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236 


226 


19 
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426 


402 
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116 


18 
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442 


239 


1,094 


64 


803 
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125 


28 
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1.032 
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418 
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174 


47 
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760 
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91 
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952 
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413 
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61 
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39 
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440 
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997 
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383 


71 


313 
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75 
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2.838 
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236 


76 
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1.986 
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5,050 
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40 
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4,003 
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34 
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549 


847 
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112 
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237 


80 

• 
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4,913 
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86 


298 
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214 


87 


393 
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777 


3,220 


418 
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45 


344 


589 
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990 


10,439 


682 


321 


131 


426 


878 


1.164 


4.039 


1.845 


2,521 


8,406 


615 


247 


58 
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825 



Total 14.457 54.690 14.066 34,699 103,465 8,326 4.947 1.259 7.707 13,913 
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NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS IN WHICH STRIKES SUCCEEDED. 
SUCCEEDED PARTLY AND FAILED IN STRIKES ORDERED 
AND NOT ORDERED BY ORGANIZATIONS. 

BY TEARS, JANUARY 1, 1881, TO DECEMBER 31, 1900. 





Strikes ordered by 
orgranlzatfons 


strikes not ordered by 
orgranizations 
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33.49 
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20.46 
7.19 
4.99 

21.37 



10.17 



8.10 

8.75 
10.89 
13.67 
10.05 

6.55 
29.51 

6.15 
14.19 
21.95 



27.93 
34.06 
17.35 
40.95 
25.80 
46.06 
44.43 
88.84 
33.02 
35.84 
53.44 
51.92 
35.17 
48.98 
30.70 
80.98 
10.82 
24.13 
9.48 
29.99 



249 
236 
207 
204 
284 
672 
483 
288 
351 
525 
432 
380 
399 
501 
566 
363 
482 
418 
682 
615 



48.25 
44.75 
26.26 
30.79 
26.20 
41.65 
26.96 
25.00 
49.93 
39.86 
36.76 
39.19 
28.42 
43.94 
27.21 
29.93 
30.83 
33.96 
36.66 
29.94 



8.67 
3.76 
4.07 
6.90 
7.08 
7.38 
7.24 
8.86 
9.26 
8.46 

11.68 
8.16 
6.19 

12.12 
9.18 

15.69 

12.54 
7.64 

14.92 
7.03 



43.08 

51.49 

69.68 

62.31 . 

66.72 

60.97 

66.80 

66.14 

40.81 

61.69 

61.56 

52.65 

65.39 

43.94 

63.61 

54.38 

66.63 

68.40 

48.62 

63.03 



Total 



I • •^ • ,m p ^ •> 



14,467 



52.86 



13.60 



33.54 



8.326 



36.56 



9.06 



65.39 
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Taking up first the tables, with the number and per cent, 
of establishments in which strikes succeeded, succeeded 
partly and failed in strikes ordered and not ordered by or- 
ganizations, for each year of the period, it is seen that of the 
103,455 establishments in which strikes were reported as or- 
dered by organizations, the strikers gained their demands in 
54,690, or 52.86 per cent of the establishments ; they succeeded 
in partly gaining them in 14,066, or 13.6 per cent, of the estab- 
lishments ; while they failed entirely in only 34,699, or 33.54 
per cent, of the establishments. In the 13,913 establishments 
in which strikes were reported as not having been ordered 
by organizations, the strikers succeeded in gaining their de- 
mands in but 4,947, or 35.56 per cent, of the establishments ; 
they partly succeeded in 1,259, or 9.05 per cent, while in 7,707, 
or 55.39 per cent, they failed entirely in gaining any part of 
their demands. 

In examination of the figures in the tables for each of the 
twenty years, as to the success and failure of strikes ordered 
and not ordered by organizations, show that strikes carried 
on under the auspices of labor organizations were much more 
generally successful than were those not so ordered. The 
per cent, of establishments in which strikes ordered by or- 
ganizations succeeded varied from 33.49 per cent, in 1886 to 
76.33 per cent, in 1899, while the per cent in which strikes 
not so ordered succeeded varied from 25 per cent, in 1888 to 
49.93 per cent, in 1889. It will be readily understood that 
the number of establishments affected are several times in 
excess of the number of strikes, as frequently the same strike 
involves a number of establishments. 

While labor organizations do not exist primarily for the 
purpose of ordering strikes, far from it, the figures here given 
show very clearly that when it does become necessary to re- 
sort to this method to secure a desired result that organiza- 
tion is very valuable. 

The following table shows the result of strikes so far as 
they affect employes, for the entire period : 
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RESULTS, FOR EMPLOYES, OF STRIKES. 

JANUABY 1, 1881, TO DECEMBER 31, 1900. 

(This table does not include the results for 37 establishments for which the data 
were not obtainable by reason of the fact that strikes were still pending, etc.) 





Number thrown out 
of employment 


Per cent, thrown out 
of employment 


Year 


In success- 
ful strikes 


In partly 

successful 

strikes 


In strikes 
which 
failed 


In success- 
ful strikes 


In partly 

successful 

strikes 


In strikes 
which 
failed 



1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 



55,600 


17,482 


56,439 


42.93 


13.50 


43.57 


45,746 


7.112 


101,813 


29.58 


4.60 


65.82 


55.140 


17,024 


77.599 


36.82 


11.37 


51.81 


52,736 


5,044 


89,274 


35.86 


3.43 


60.71 


116,375 


23,855 


103,475 


47.54 


9.83 


42.63 


195.400 


74,167 


238,229 


38.48 


14.61 


46.91 


127,579 


26,442 


225.655 


33.60 


6.97 


59.48 


41,106 


11,130 


96,468 


27.83 


7.54 


64.63 


72,099 


62,607 


114,853 


28.89 


25.09 


46.02 


158,787 


48,444 


144,681 


45.12 


13.77 


41.11 


80,766 


22.885 


195,288 


27.02 


7.65 


65.33 


61,125 


16.429 


129,117 


29.58 


7.95 


62.47 


62,018 


41,765 


160,741 


23.44 


15.79 


60.77 


117,500 


137,534 


406,391 


17.79 


20.83 


61.38 


156,388 


43,729 


192,286 


39.86 


11.14 


49.00 


99,823 


34,508 


106.839 


41.39 


14.31 


44.30 


158,858 


152,312 


97,221 


38.90 


37.29 


23.81 


108,669 


23,012 


117,321 


43.64 


9.24 


47.12 


227,203 


59,665 


130,214 


54.48 


14.30 


31.22 


145,218 


195,307 


163,477 


28.81 


38.75 


32.44 



Total * 2.137,136 



1,020,443 



2.945.381 



35.02 



16.72 



48.26 



The figures as given in this table show that the number 
of employes who were thrown out of employment in the 
59,637 establishments in which strikes succeeded was 2,137,- 
136. In the establishments in which strikes partly succeeded, 
1,020,433 employes were involved, while in the 42,510 estab- 
lishments in which strikes failed, 2,945,381 persons were in- 
volved. In the last three columns the percentage of em- 
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ployes in successful, partly successful and in strikes which 
failed is given. These percentages may be seen by an exam- 
ination of the table. 

The following table shows the 20 leading causes of 
strikes ; also the number and per cent, of establishments fall- 
ing under each : 

Estab- 
CAUSE OR OBJECT Ush- Per cent 

ments 

For increase of wasres 33,731 28.70 

For increase of wages and reduction of hours 13,201 11.23 

For reduction of hours 13,116 11.16 

Against reduction of wages 8,423 7.17 

In sympathy with strike elsewhere 4,078 3,47 

Against employment of non-union men 2,751 2.94 

For adoption of new scale 2,742 2.33 

For recognition of union 1,649 1.46 

For Increase of wages and recognition of union 1,111 .96 

For enforcement of union rules 1,068 .91 

For adoption of union scale 928 .79 

For reduction of hours and against being compelled to bonrd 
with employer 927 .79 

Against task system 917 .71 

For reduction of hours and against task system 901 .77 

For adoption of union rules and union scale 880 .75 

For reinstatement of discharged employes 868 .74 

For increase of wages, Saturday half holiday, and privilege of 
working for employers not members of masters' association 800 .68 

Against reduction of wages and working overtime 750 .64 

For increase of wages and against use of material from non- 
union establishment 750 .64 

For increase of wages and Saturday half holiday 729 .62 

Total of 20 leading causes 90,320 76.86 

All other causes (1,382) 27,189 23.14 

Total for the United States 117,509 100.00 

An examination of this table discloses the fact that the 
20 causes mentioned included 76.86 per cent, of all establish- 
ments, leaving the remaining 1,382 causes active in 23.14 per 
cent, of the establishments affected by strikes during this 
period. 
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The following tables gives the results of the strikes un- 
dertaken for the 20 leading causes during the 20-year period : 



CAUSE OR OBJECT 



For Increase of wages 

For Increase of wages and reduction of hours... 

For reduction of hours 

Against reduction of wages 

In sympathy with strike elsewhere 

Against employment of non-union men 

For adoption of new scale 

For recognition of union 

For Increase of wages and recognition of union. 

For enforcement of union rules 

For adoption of union scale 



For reduction of hours and against being compelled to 
board with employer 



Against task system 

For reduction of hours and against task system. 

For adoption of union rules and union scale 

For reinstatement of discharged employes 



Per cent, of establish- 
ments In which 
strikes- 


Sue- < 
ceeded 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly Failed 


52.77 


17.38 


29.86 


62.49 


21.08 


16.43 


49.43 


8.66 


41.91 


32.54 


13.14 


54.32 


25.03 


2.33 


72.64 


67.21 


1.38 


31.41 


35.34 


30.09 


34.57 


12.37 




87.63 


13.41 


17.46 


69.13 


89.79 




10.21 


46.23 


.43 


53.34 


32.47 




67.53 


50.93 




49.07 


100.00 






64.20 


5.23 


30.57 


40.67 


1.96 


57.37 



For increase of wages, Saturday half holiday, and privi- 
lege of working for employers not members of masters' 
association 



Against reduction of wages and working overtime. 



For increase of wages and against use of material from 
non-union establishment 

For Increase of wages and Saturday half holiday 



100.00 
100.00 

77.64 



100.00 

15.09 7.27 



Total 



50.44 13.53 36.03 



In the strikes undertaken to secure an increase of wages, 
28.7 per cent, success resulted in 52.77 per cent., partial suc- 
cess in 17.38 per cent., while 29.85 per cent, of such strikes 
failed entirely. In the strikes for both an increase of wages 
and a reduction of hours, 62.49 per cent, succeeded, 21.8 per 
cent, succeeded partly, while only 16.43 per cent, failed ut- 
terly. 
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The following tables, having reference to the strikes oc- 
curring in Colorado during the 20 years covered by the in- 
quiry, by years and industries, are taken from the report : 

Of the 213 strikes which are reported as having occurred 
in the state from January 1, 1881, to December 31, 1900, 125 
were ordered by labor organizations and 88 were not so 
authorized. The number of establishments affected is given 
as being 840, or an average of about 4 to each strike. The 
number of establishments in which strikes succeeded is given 
as 227 ; partly succeeded, 101, and the number in which they 
failed as 505. The amount of w-age loss by reason of non- 
employment during the time that the strikes were in progress 
is $4,960,913. The amount of loss to employers is stated to 
be 14,198,270. 

The losses incurred by employes and employers as a re- 
sult of strikes can, at best, be only approximated. The 
method used in the case of workmen, that of computing the 
loss upon the basis of the number of days the establishments 
were idle, the number of men out of work and the aver- 
age wages that they Avere receiving at the time of the 
strike, is the only one possible. As the tables show% many of 
the strikes were for an increase of wages, and all of them were 
to secure some desirable concession. Many of the strikes 
were successful and yet the results in the shape of loss in 
wages to employes is included. The wages lost mav be looked 
upon as an investment, and the advance in wages or other 
concession secured as a return upon the investment that Avill, 
in a very short time, equalize the loss. The actual nroney loss 
to employes can never be arrived at with any degree of cer- 
tainty. 

The same is true of the figures given as representing the 
loss to employers. A strike of railroad employes will cause a 
suspension of traffic the same as the snow blockade of a num- 
ber of the railroads in the mountain districts of Colorado did 
during the winter of 1899, yet when traffic is resumed the 
business of the road is increased through the carriage of the 
accumulated surplus until the receipts nearly equal what 
they would have been under normal conditions. The same 
may be said of the cessation of work in a coal or metalliferous 
mine. If the contents, in the shape of coal or ore, are not 
taken out they can not be said to be loss, for, had the product 
been brought to the surface, w^hat assurance is there that the 
market would not have been overstocked, thus causing an 
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involuntary suspension of work. In fact, the very condition 
referred to is frequently seen in industries where strikes do 
not occur as well as where they do. Fully 7,000 metalliferous 
miners have been idle in this state during the past year. Has 
not the loss been as great as though their idleness were occa- 
sioned by a strike ? 

The custom of figuring out the enormous losses which 
are incurred by wake workers through strikes by reason of 
the loss of wages which it is assumed would have been re- 
ceived had the strike not been ordered, is one that conveys a 
very erroneous impression and misleads the public greatly. 
While the non-employment of labor always involves a real 
loss, the mistake occurs in attributing such loss to the strike 
instead of to the present industrial system, of which strikes 
and other disturbances are the inevitable outcome, and which 
is directly responsible for idleness among large classes of 
workmen, and the insuflScient compensation received by those 
who are employed. 

The entire number of employes, male and female, in- 
volved is 66,057. No doubt many were involved in several 
strikes, making the number of individual strikers much less. 
The other statistics set forth in the table can be seen by an 
examination of the footings. 

The results that are secured by years in the first table 
are brought out by industries in the second one. 

The number of lockouts occurring in the state during the 
20-year period is given as being 9. Twenty-seven establish- 
ments were involved, and 2,257 employes were locked out. In 
the establishments in which lockouts occurred, 2,904 male and 
65 female employes were employed before the lockout was 
ordered. The number of lockouts given in the report of the 
national commissioners are comparatively few. Many indus- 
trial disturbances which are published as strikes are really 
lockouts to a greater extent than they are strikes. The fa- 
mous Leadville strike of 1896 is an apt illustration of this 
fact. 

In ordering the strike the Miners' Union simply called 
out all miners and men working in and around mines who 
were receiving less than 3.00 per day. This occurred June 19, 
1896. As a result of the strike proper, 968 men, employed in 
and around 13 mines, were called out. Within the 2 or 3 days 
immediately following this action, the Mine Owners' Associa- 
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tion closed all the mines of the district and locked out 1,350 
miners. 

There is no disposition to reopen the history of the Lead- 
ville strike, attention being called to it simply for the pur- 
pose of furnishing an illustration of the fact that many of the 
conflicts between laborers and capitalists which are heralded 
to the world as strikes are really strikes from the side of the 
employers, and properly known as lockouts. 
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THE TELLURIDE DISTRICT. 

During the present biennial period the Telluride dis- 
trict, San Miguel county, has been the scene of an unusual 
amount of trouble, incident, misfortune and accident. The 
Smuggler Union striKe during the early summer of 1901 ter- 
minating in the unfortunate clash between the union and 
non-union men upon the 3d of July has been considered under 
the head of strikes and will not be further referred to here. 



LOSS OF LIFE AT THE BULLION TUNNEL. 

At 7 :30 a. m., November 20, 1901, the shaft house over 
the entrance to Bullion Tunnel, a part of the Smuggler Union 
proi)erty, caught fire. The flames spread rapidly and within 
half an hour from the time that the fire was discovered it 
had progressed so rapidly that the men in the bunk houses 
and those working in the vicinity were unable to control it.^ 
When the fire started no one thought it was serious, all be- 
lieving that it would be under control in a short time. The 
large volume of smoke that began to roll into the mine at 
the tunnel door, and which resulted in the death by suffo- 
cation of 24 miners, was unnoticed. In the panic, nobody 
thought to close the door at the mouth of the tunnel, and the 
smoke, fanned by a strong wind blowing directly into the 
tunnel, was carried in great, dense volumes all through the 
inner workings. Very soon the fire was so fierce that it was 
extremely dangerous to enter the tunnel, or, in fact, go near 
it. Notwithstanding the great danger, many heroic efforts 
were made to rescue the miners. Many of those in the mine 
made their escape through some one of the various exits. 

Had some of those present had the presence of mind 
to close the door at the mouth of the tunnel as soon as the 
fire was discovered and promptly notified those inside it is 
probable that all would have made their escape. In the ex- 
citement and panic which prevailed when it was seen that 
the fire could not be controlled the dangerous situation of 
those working under ground was not realized until it was too 
late. 
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The following extract taken from the report of the State 
Mine Inspectors, P. H. Clifford and Fred H. Nye, who made 
a careful investigation of the awful disaster, is no doubt a 
fair and accurate statement of the facts : 

The accident resulting in the death of 24 men was caused from 
suffocation by smoke and gases drawn into the mine through the Bullion 
tunnel, designated on the map as ninth level, the smoke coming from the 
burning building over the mouth of tunnel. 

The large structure at the mouth of Bullion tunnel consists of a 
series or complexity of buildings built at different times, all connected 
and enclosed under one roof, making it practically one building. It was 
Joined on to, or connected with, the mouth of Bullion tunnel by a shed 
10 or 16 feet in length. The total structure was 275 feet in length, and 
varying in width from 12^ to 65 feet. It was constructed of wood and 
covered with corrugated iron, the greater portions of the sides being cov- 
ered with the same material. The fire started in the bunk house men- 
tioned, where the stove-pipe passes through the ceiling and the floor 
above. It was first discovered, as near as can be ascertained, at 7:26 
a. m. by two men of the night shift, who had gone to bed at an early 
hour and who were awakened by smoke before the fire had begun to blaze. 

FOUGHT THE FLAMES. 

Robert George Dempsey, one of the men above mentioned, was the 
first to secure a chemical extinguisher and try to put out the fire. He 
was soon followed by others with extinguishers, and every effort was 
made to extinguish the fire with the appliances and facilities at hand. 
A 1%-inch hose was soon attached to the water tank on the hill and a 
stream turned on the fire through a window in an upper story. 

As near as we are able to ascertain from statements of witnesses, 
about ten minutes after the fire was first discovered Mr. Torkelson, shift- 
boss on the ninth level, discovered smoke entering the tunnel, and imme- 
diately went to the office to notify Edgar Collins of the fire and suggest 
the advisability of notifying the men in the mine to get out. Mr. Col- 
lins said he thought it hardly necessary to notify the men, as he did 
not think the fire would amount to anything, and would soon be extin- 
guished, but as an extra precaution told Torkelson to go through and 
notify all the men to get out as soon as possible. It was, perhaps, not 
more than 10 minutes after Torkelson entered the tunnel that the fire 
had spread to such an extent that all hopes of saving the buildings was 
abandoned and attention was then directed to other precautionary 
measures. 

Mr. Carruthers, timekeeper, about this time, made two attempts to 
close the door situated at the sixth set of timbers, or about 30 feet in 
from the mouth of the tunnel, but owing to the intense heat and smoke 
pouring into the tunnel did not succeed in doing so. An attempt was 
then made to close the mouth of the tunnel by the use of powder. Several 
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charges, consisting of 25 or 30 pounds to the charge, were exploded, boti? 
inside and on top of the earth covering the first sets of timbers. The light 
charges of powder, owing to the strength of the timbers and large amount 
of dirt covering them, failed to cave in the mouth, and they were afraid 
to use heavier charges for fear of blowing up the powder magazine, sit- 
uated 116 feet east from the mouth of the tunnel, and which contained 
two tons of powder. During this time a gang of men was engaged in 
removing the powder from the magazine to a safe distance, and also 
removing timber from the timber yard occupying the space between the 
tunnel and magazine. 

GAP CLOSED TOO LATE. 

Some time later, or about 10 o'clock. Foreman Hutchinson and a 
gang of men from the Tom Boy mine arrived on the scene and proceeded 
at once to cave in the mouth of the tunnel by the use of heavy charges 
of powder. At the time Hutchinson and party arrived the buildings were 
down and the timbers consumed in the mouth of the tunnel, and as a 
result of their efforts the tunnel was effectually closed, and too late to 
do any good, as all who had not escaped by this time were dead. 

In the meantime parties had gone around to enter the mine by way 
of the Sheridan cross-cut, which connects with the seventh level, and also 
by way of the Union cross-cut, connecting with the third level, to see 
what could be done in the way of assisting men to escape. Mr. Collins 
was of the party that went to the latter entrance to the mine, and arrived 
at the engine station on No. 3 collar of Union shaft just as Hugh O'Neil 
and Joe Nelson were being hoisted on the cage. The former, on reaching 
the top, was unconscious, the latter dead. 

O'Neil was the engineer, and, discovering the air getting bad in 
the station, thought it would improve the situation to go down to No. 9 
and open the door which is used *to shut off the strong draft from the 
shaft and direct it through the stopes. He called the machinist, who was 
present, to the levers, and, taking Nelson with him, was lowered to the 
bottom. A few minutes later the cage was hoisted in answer to a signal 
from No. 5, when O'Neil and Nelson were discovered in the condition 
described. This was the first any one on the surface knew of any 
fatalities. 

About 150 men entered the mine to go to work that morning when 
the whistle blew at 7:15 o'clock. The day previous an accident had hap- 
pened to the water pipe which supplies the water boiler at No. 3 station, 
and, although steam was kept' up, it had been given out that no men 
would be hoisted that morning. In consequence, Quite a number of men 
employed in the upper levels laid off, in preference to climbing the lad- 
ders. Most of those who did go to work in the upper levels escaped 
through the Union tunnel. 

So far as we are able to ascertain no one escaped from South 9. 
Eleven bodies were found in this stope, and as Barkley and Torkelson 
were both found dead, we presume that the men in this stope were not 
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notified. Barkley and Torkelson were probably both overcome before 
they got back that far, after going through the north stope. 

RAN THROUGH THE FLAMES. 

Jack Rogers, a trammer, who was loading at 00 chute, was one of 
the first men notified of the danger. He immediately unhitched his 
horse, and, holding on to the lines, started on a run. When he reached 
the mouth everything was in flames, and he stated if it had not been for 
his horse he would not have gotten out. Another trammer, following 
one minute behind him, was obliged to leave his mule at a point 400 feet 
from the mouth and turn back. He escaped through the Sheridan cross- 
cut. His mule was found dead at the point where he left him. 

It is very evident that every man about the mine, including those 
in charge, acted as they thought best under the excitement, and all were 
willing and anxious to do all in their power to prevent loss of life, the 
greatest mistake being the failure to realize the danger until too late. 
As a result of this failure, it would seem that the only effectual way of 
preserving the lives of those underground, for a time at least, was over- 
looked. That was the closing of the door at the mouth of the tunnel. 
We believe had this been done and made as tight as possible, and in addi- 
tion to this had men gone into the mine to notify everybody to escape by 
other exits, that many, if not all, who lost their lives, would have been 
saved. 

Sixteen of the dead were interred in the cemetery at 
Telluride, November 23d. The remaining eight bodies were 
shipped to relatives in different parts of the state. About 
1,200 people were in the procession the afternoon of the 
funeral. Of these, more than 1,000 were nvembers of the Min- 
ers' Union or other labor organizations. The procession, in- 
cluding those in carriages, was more than one and one-half 
miles in length. Nearly all the business houses in the town 
of Telluride were draped in mourning, and all work through- 
out the district was suspended from 12 o'clock noon to 6 
p. m. Clergymen of all the denominations in Telluride took 
part in the burial services, each one delivering a short but 
very impressive address. 

The coroner's jury which investigated the unfortunate 
disaster rendered a verdict exonerating the officers of the 
Smuggled-Union company from any criminal or inten- 
tional negligence in the matter of safeguarding the min- 
ers in its employ, but censured some of the employes 
holding subordinate official positions of responsibility for 
not promptly closing the door of the tunnel where the fire 
originated and notifying those working in the mine of their 

danger. 
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THE WAGE SCALE ESTABLISHED FOE TELLUBIDE MINERS. 

About the 1st of December, 1901, the mine managers and 
the Miners' Union established a standard of wage for the 
Telluride district. The wage scale fixed upon at the termi- 
nation of the strike of the Smuggler-Union miners the pre- 
ceding summer was rather uncertain and indefinite. A great 
deal of confusion and misunderstanding had arisen concern- 
ing the wages of several classes of workmen employed in 
and around the mines. The new agreement was made perma- 
nent for a period of three years. It practically abolished 
the contract or fathom system that was so objectionable to 
the miners. The new wage scale fixes the 8-hour day for all 
underground men. The agreement, in full, relative to wages, 
hours of labor, and conditions of employment, is as follows : 



M I N ES — U N DERG ROU N D. 



Miners 

Machine men 

Trammers and Phovelers 

Drivers 

Timbermen 

Timbermen, helpers and laborers 

Nippers 

Hoisters (engineers) 

Station tenders 

Cage tenders ; 

MINES — OUTSIDE. 

HOURS. 

Engineers 12 

Engineers (if hoisting men) 8 

Firemen 12 

Blacksmiths and tool sharpeners 9 

Blacksmith helpers 9 

Laborers 10 

TR.\MWAY. 

HOURS. 

Qripmen and loaders 10 

Brakemen and linemen 10 



HOURS. 




8 


$3 00 


8 


4 00 


8 


3 00 


8 


3 25 


8 


3 50 


8 


3 00 


8 


3 00 


8 


4 00 


8 


3 00 


8 


3 50 



|4 00 
4 00 

3 50 

4 00 
3 25 
3 00 



|3 00 
4 00 



The rate of wages for all labor not enumerated hereon and Including 
foremen, shift bosses, head mechanics, etc., shall be subject to special 
agreement. 
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Apprentices will be employed under special arrangement. 

All men are required to go to and from their work on their own time. 

Contracts, when made, are to be in writing. 

One dollar per day will be charged for board and lodging, but all 
employes have the privilege of boarding and lodging where they please. 

All 10-hour men working on the hill, excepting tramway men, will be 
allowed 1 hour for dinner on company's time. 

THE TELLURIDE MINING ASSOCIATION, 

By CHARLES A. CHASE, Secretary.. 

16 TO 1 MINERS' UNION, NO. 63, W. F. M., 
By V. ST. JOHN, President. 
O. M. CARPENTER, Secretary. 
CHARLES TRIMBLE. 
CHARLES OLSON. 
JOSEPH GONTIER. 

SNOWSLIDES IN THE TELLURIDE DISTRICT. 

Snowslides are of frequent occurrence throughout the 
mountains of Colorado. Scarcely a winter passes but lives 
are lost by reason of them. The country around Telluride 
is especially subject to snowslides, the formation of the 
mountains being such that snow runs in large bodies every 
winter during every severe storm, and when it begins to melt 
as spring approaches. 

The last days of February and the first few days of 
March, 1902, witnessed one of the most severe storms ever 
known in the San Juan country. Upon the morning of Feb- 
ruary 28th, at 9 :30, a large volume of snow became loosened 
and swept from the mountain above the Liberty Bell mine 
to the valley below, leaving ruin and desolation in its wake. 
The avalanche started near the top of Smuggler mountain^ 
sweeping down the mountain, carrying everything in its path 
before it, including the shaft and bunk houses of the Liberty 
Bell mine, which, with their occupants, were hurled into the 
canon more than 2,000 feet below. Almost simultaneously 
with the warning of the approaching danger, the avalanche 
was upon them, allowing no opportunity for escape. At the 
time, several men were in the company's office, while others 
had retired and were sleeping. All those in the fated build- 
ings were killed, many being buried at great depth under 
the snow. 
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The mine buildings were believed to be so located that 
they would not be in the path of any snowslide that might 
occur. This avalanche disregarded all precedent, the ridge 
below which the company's buildings had been erected seem- 
ing to afford no protection. The snowslides which usually 
went to one side or the other of the ridge, in this instance 
went directly over it. In its passage down the mountain side 
the avalanche could be heard for miles. One can form some 
conception of the power of this mighty mass of moving snow 
from the fact that a freight train going into Telluride was 
struck by the avalanche and hurled from the track a com- 
plete wreck. 

Upon the afternoon of the same day, while a party from 
the mine were making their way to Telluride with some of 
those who had received injuries, and carrying some of the 
bodies that had been recovered, another enormous avalanche 
came down the side of the mountain, killing one member of 
the party, the others escaping. The storm continued with 
unabated fury for several days, a number of very large snow- 
slides occurring during its progress. In several of these, men 
were caught and severly injured, one man being killed. 

In the avalanche of February 28, carrying away the 
shaft and bunk houses of the Liberty Bell mine, 24 lives 
were lost. The total number of lives lost by snowslides dur- 
ing the storm was 26 ; of these 9 were married men with fam- 
ilies and 17 were single. While most of the bodies were re- 
covered soon afterward, 2 or 3 were not found until the snow 
had disappeared the following summer. 

It is estimated that from the time the first pioneer set- 
tled in the vicinity of Telluride up to the date of this acci- 
dent, about sixty lives had been lost by snow slides in that 
vicinity. Usually one, two or not more than three lives were 
lost at the same time and place. In several instances many 
months have elapsed before the bodies were recovered. This 
accident at the Liberty Bell mine, February 28, 1J>02, in which 
24 lives were lost, ranks among the saddest in the history of 
Colorado. 

WRATH OF GOD GARDNER. 

It was in commenting upon the loss of life occasioned 
by the snow slides at Telluride in an interwiew with a news- 
paper reporter that Adjutant General George F. Gardner, 
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of the Colorado National Guard, earned the title given above. 
"Wrath of God Gardner" is the way that the Adjutant Gen- 
eral is usually referred to by labor unionists when reference 
is made to the incident. The entire interview was in sub- 
stance a criticism upon labor unions in general and the min- 
ers' union of Telluride district in particular. The National 
Guard was eulogized as being a most excellent organization, 
whose sole duty it was to preserve the peace and protect 
the people in the exercise of their legal rights, and the oppo- 
sition of organized labor to it was ascribed to the fact that 
its membership were a lawless body of men who hated the 
guard because it prevented them from committing acts of 
lawlessness and vandalism. There was much more of the 
interview, but the words uttered by General Gardner that 
aroused the most intense indignation and censure were the 
following : 

I believe that the disastrous snowslides at Telluride were a judgment 
of Qod upon the miners of that section who have for some time past con- 
ducted a reign of terror there. I can not but believe that the recent series 
of disasters are the judgment of the Almighty God upon the crimes that 
have been committed in that camp in the name of labor, and I am not a 
religious fanatic, either. But I believe in the words of Scripture, "Venge- 
ance is mine, I ^ill repay, saith the Lord." 

The sentiment expressed in the foregoing sentences ap- 
peared in the Denver Times of March 7. Upon being pub- 
lished it caused a sensation, and was the subject of a great 
deal of unfavorable comment. State officials, members of 
the legislature, which was at that time in session, laboring 
men, all classes, in fact, were united in condemning the re- 
marks of the Adjutant General. Many expressed the opin- 
ion that Mr. Gardner ought to be removed from office. 

A very large number of labor unions throughout the 
state passed resolutions addressed to Governor Orman de- 
nouncing the language used by the Adjutant General and re- 
questing that he be removed from office. In these resolutions 
Mr. Gardner w^as characterized as a man who had shown 
by the general tenor of the published interview, as well as 
by the specific language, to which especial attention was 
called, that he had a deep seated antagonism to organized la- 
bor and would use the National Guard in a mannter to preju- 
dice the rights, interests and liberties of the working class in 
case it was called out in the event of a strike, or in any other 
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way in which it might be used where their interests were af- 
fected. 

General Gardner soon after published a letter denying 
that he used the language quoted aboye, but admitting that 
the general statements contained in the published interview 
aside from those given were substantially correct. 

The court of inquiry organized in accordance with the 
usages of the Colorado National Guard w^as directed by Gov- 
ernor Orman to make an investigation and report is findings 
to him. The Governor also stated that if the facts were 
found to be as stated that he would remove Mr. Gardner 
from oflBice. The court of inquiry met several times 
and examined a number of witnesses, including the reporter 
who wrote the interview. The reporter, Mr. John Irby, in- 
sisted that his report of the interview was correct and char- 
acterized the Adjutant General as a "cheap liar" in denying 
the language of the interview\ The report of the court of 
inquiry exonerated the Adjutant General. 

The report of this military court as submitted to the 
Governor was laughed at, ridiculed and denounced as a 
whitewash by the labor unionists of the state. When the 
conventions of the Western Federation of Miners and the 
American Labor Union were convened in Denver in May, 
1902, each convention passed very strong resolutions cen- 
suring the Governor for not removing the Adjutant General 
from office. These resolutions, which covered the case quite 
fully, set forth that the so-called investigation was a farce. 
That it was conducted in a way to suppress the truth and 
prevent the facts from becoming public. That the statement 
of Mr. Gardner as originally reported was proved to be .cor- 
rect by others to whom he had made the same statement. 
The Gardner episode developed a great deal of feeling and in- 
dignation among the members of organized labor in all parts 
of the state, and resulted in many dejiunciatory resolutions. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



CHILD LABOR. 

During the last four years the attention of this office has 
frequently l3een called to the increase in the number of chil- 
dren of premature age employed in the factories, stores and 
workshops throughout the state of Colorado. These children 
are employed in violation of the law, the fact being well 
known that the statutes of this state forbid the employment 
of children under 14 years of age. The employer sometimes 
seeks to protect himself from criminal prosecution by de- 
manding a statement from the parents of the child applying 
for work that he or she is over 14 years of age. The Commis- 
sioner has been reliably informed that the manner of employ- 
ing a boy or girl of doubtful age in many of the stores of Den- 
ver is something like this : When the child applies for work he 
is gravely informed that, "while we would like to employ you 
the law forbids us from employing children under the age of 
14. If you will bring a statement from your parents to the ef- 
fect that you are older than that we will put you to work." 
The required statement from one or both parents is generally 
forthcoming. 

The question of child labor is not a new one. Bight 
thinking people of all classes recognize that taking children 
from school at a youthful period and placing them in stores 
and more especially in factories cuts off opportunity for phys- 
ical and mental development. If there is one thing upon 
which people are more generally agreed than any other it is 
that the existence of a government conducive to the highest 
prosperity of all is dependent upon the virtue, health and in- 
telligence of the masses who compose it. Children forced 
into factories and other kinds of employment at an early age 
can not, except in very rare cases, develop into intelligent, 
robust men and women. Everything which tends to advance 
education and intelligence increases the capacity of the peo- 
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pie to work out and solve the problems of life. Everything 
which tends to destroy or prevent the acquisition of intelli- 
gence and virtue tends to weaken and break down our insti- 
tutions. The problem of child labor thus takes on an im- 
portance aside from a question of justice to the children or 
sympathy for their lot. If certain tendencies in our industrial 
development are found to be at war with the proper educa- 
tion of the youth of our country, no argument is needed to 
convince any thoughtful person that such tendencies should 
be checked! Even if goods are made cheap, is not the cheap- 
ness purchased too dearly if purchased at the expense of 
stunted, crippled and dwarfed human beings? We can not 
afford to destrov men and women in their childhood for the 
sake of cheapening commodities. An advancing civilization 
is more important than that a few individuals shall secure 
great wealth. There is, moreover, an actual economy to the 
state in so educating and developing its youth as to produce 
the highest and best type of citizenship, as compared to al- 
lowing them to be reared in an atmosphere of withering toil, 
ignorance and unhealthful surroundings. A people develops 
capacity for production and achieves a leading place in art 
and industry by comfort, education, short hours of labor, etc., 
but never by child labor, long hours, or brutaliizng environ- 
ment. Undoubtedly the most serious offender in this state 
in the line of working children, under unhealthy conditions, 
when they ought to be attending school, is the Overland Cot- 
ton Mills, located in South Denver. The numerous state- 
ments that have been made to this oflSce by employes and ex- 
employes of these mills to the effect that children from 9 to 
14 years of age are employed there are conclusive and places 
the fact beyond the shadow of doubt. Numerous complaints 
have reached this oflSce against the management of these mills 
for refusing to pay an employe if he should quit without work- 
ing out "a notice." In case of discharge, however, the em- 
ploye is not given "notice" of his dismissal, the rule not work- 
ing both ways. 

Many of the employes have been brought from distant 
states under the representation that their condition will be 
very much improved. A given amount is deducted from the 
wages of each person thus imported each pay day until the 
amount charged against him for transportation has been fully 
paid. The Commissioner passed through these mills, but did 
not noti(*e any children employed there so small that it was 
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self-evident that they were younger than the statute specifies. 
This, however, might be explained by a statement made to 
this office by a very reliable woman who w^as a former em- 
ploye at these mills, and in the course of an interview said : 

If the management thinks an inspector is coming through the mill 
the children are hidden. The manner in which it is done is a great system. 
A little tot is placed in an empty barrel, box or can and covered over with 
shavings. They can get Into these places mighty quick, too, I tell you, as 
they are well trained. They will lie there until the suspected inspector 
passes, then return to work. I have seen this done time and again. 

Why, I know of one of the little fellows who was an expert weaver 
at 9 years of age. It must have taken him at least 3 years to learn this, 
as weaving is not learned in a day. Of course, the mill people claim they 
only employ children over 14 years of age. That is all nonsense. They 
are well educated, observant men, these managers, and they can tell 
whether or not a child is 7 or 14 years of age. 

One of the most pitiful cases I ever knew of was a little fellow who 
lived on Mexico street, and was between 7 and 8 years of age. He and his 
sister came from Savannah, Ga., and how that girl made him work! He 
was at the mill every day, and the only reason he did not work on Sun- 
days was because the place was closed. 

Well, the little fellow was weak and delicate, with great, brown 
eyes, and he was such an undersized mite that it made me sick at heart to 
see him bending over the machines. At last I told his sister that I would 
take the child and support and care for him. 

"How much will you pay me?" she asked, when I made the proposi- 
tion. 

"Pay you?" I said, very much puzzled. "What do you mean?" 

"Well," she said at length, "you know what he brings me in every 
week, and if you can pay me that amount you can have him." 

I was horrified, and when my indignation allowed me to speak I 
exclaimed : "Why, you know that you have no right to keep that poor little 
fellow at work, and the managers of that mill know it, too. He is not 8 
years old yet." 

"Ha! ha!" she laughed at me. "What do you suppose they care about 
his age? He is one of the best workers they have in that room. Do you 
think it is likely that they are going to let him go? I guess not. Now, if 
you want him you have to pay for him." 

The child afterward went into consumption and died. The poor 
little machine got fagged out. He fell over at his work one day and they 
carried him out and let him die in peace. 

There are a great many children in almost the same condition, sickly 
and undersized. The management likes undersized children, because they 
can work over the forms better. And anyone knows that an undersized 
child is generally weak. After a year in the cotton mills they are only 
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machines. Take them away from the cotton mills and they wouldn't 
understand why they didn't hear the click-clack of the machinery. 

Anyone can see them there. Poor, little, white-faced people. Their 
lips repeat the sounds of the forms, broken only by the hack-hack of some 
little consumptive's cough. And then he will run his hand over his lip to 
flick away the clot of blood that is there. The air In the mill causes most 
of the consumption, for it is laden with light particles of cotton. The 
black oil with which the machinery is dripping and floor is soaked must 
also do a great deal of harm. For it is deadly poison, and one can smell 
it all over the mills. 

I know it is poison, because one little fellow ran a splinter from the 
floor into his foot The foot swelled to three times its normal size. • The 
doctor who cut the splinter out d3clared he feared blood poison. That I 
know, for I held the boy while he was placed under the influence of chloro- 
form. * 

The ventilation is also very poor, but that is more or less the em- 
ployes* fault. They do not open the windows if they can help it on the 
hottest days. The reason for this is that the threads snap when the outside 
air comes in contact with them, which retards the work, and naturally the 
workers will do anything to prevent that. 

No care is ever taken by the mill management, which knows that 
these children are not of ") responsible age, to protect them from their own 
follies. Many and many a time have I seen little fellows run from the 
hot room in which they were working into a cold, wintry atmosphere, with 
nothing but a pair of trousers and an undershirt on. Barefooted, too, at 
that. I have seen them run through the snow that way, their little red 
feet so stricken with chilblains that it was with difficulty they could walk. 
This was done at lunch time, when the children have but a half an hour 
to eat in and can not spare the time to drag on shoes and stockings. 

Twelve hours a day those little ones work, from 6 o'clock in the 
morning until 6:30 at night. A half an hour is added to their daily toil 
for the time which they take for luncheon. For this they receive from 
40 to 50 cents a day. The poor little creatures seldom live to be over 18 
years old. 

Many statements of a similar character cominj; from 
those who are competent to speak might be introduced. The 
manufacturing industries of this state are yet in their in- 
fancy. The abuses which are already found to exist in an 
exaggerated form at the Overland Cotton Mills and, to some 
extent, in many other places in the state, afford a significant 
hint as to the conditions which will be found here in 25 or 50 
years, when production has reached a high point of develop- 
ment. Now is the time to check the growth of child labor, by 
a system of factory inspection which will be broad enough 
to secure the repression of such labor wherever it may be 
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employed. It is perhaps not easv to realize, in our young and 
only partially developed state, the wretched conditions under 
which children have worked during the last century in the 
English manufacturing centers. Nor have we other than the 
faintest knowledge of the awful conditions under which large 
numbers are living and working in the factory towns of our 
own country, and the hopeless, abject misery of the lower 
strata of the working class, who do not live, but exist, in the 
tenement districts of our great cities. 

To atlford a glimpse of the conditions which obtained in 
the English mines and factories in the earlier part of the 
last century we quote from a writer who ranks very high as 
a trained thinker, a ripe scholar and a life-long student of the 
labor problem : 

Chidren of all ages, down tb three and four, were found in the 
hardest and most painful labor, while babes of six were commonly found 
in large numbers in many factories. Labor from twelve to thirteen and 
often sixteen hours a day was the rule. 

Children had not a moment free, save to snatch a hasty meal or 
sleep as best they could. From earliest youth they worked to a point 
of extreme exhaustion, without open-air exercise, or any enjoyment what- 
ever, but grew up, if they survived at all, weak, bloodless, miserable, and 
in many cases deformed cripples, and victims of almost every disease. 
Drunkenness, debauchery, and filth could not but be the result. Their 
condition was but the veriest slavery, and the condition of the serf or 
negro stood out in bright contrast to theirs. The mortality was ex- 
cessive, and the dread diseases, rickets and scrofula,' passed by but few 
in their path. It was among this class that the horrors of hereditary 
disease had its chief hold, aided as it was by the repetition and accumu- 
lation of the same causes as first planted its seeds. The reports of all 
the many investigations showed that morality was almost unknown. It 
was not an uncommon thing. In the mines, for men to work perfectly 
naked in the presence of women; who in turn were bare to their waists, 
and below covered only by a ragged pair of trousers. In the coal mines 
the condition of the children was even worse. According to the report 
of 1842, on child labor, it was estimated that fully one-third of those 
employed in the coal mines of England were children under eighteen, 
and of these much more than one-half were under thirteen. The facts 
revealed in this elaborate report of over 2,000 pages, devoted chiefly to 
child labor in coal mines, would be scarcely credible if they were not 
supported by the best of authority, so fearful was the condition of the 
children found to be. Down in the depths of the eafth they labored from 
14 to 16 hours daily. The coal often lay in seams only 18 inches deep, 
and In these children crawled on their hands and feet, generally naked 
and harnessed up by an iron chain and band around their waists, by 
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which they either dragged or pushed heavily loaded cars of coal through 
these narrow ways. In nearly every case they were driven to work by 
the brutal miners, and beaten, and sometimes even killed. Law did not 
seem to reach to the depths of a coal pit. Thus these young infants labored 
their young lives out as if condemned to torture for some crime. But 
it is useless to dwell longer on their condition. Volumes might be 
filled in portraying their sufferings. Treated as brutes they lived with 
no regard to morals, religion, education, or health, in a condition that 
will probably never be duplicated. In the course of time a process of 
physical deterioration was seen to be at work among the factory popu- 
lation. They were stunted in size, pallid and emaciated. They were 
scrofulous and consumptive, and had an aptness for every disease. The 
foundations were rapidly laid for a population, feeble, shortlived, and 
ignorant, and in all respects debased. The recruiting sergeant already 
complained that men suitable for the army could not be found in the 
manufacturing districts. 

Where was the .boasted freedom of contract of the Political Econo- 
mists of that day in all this? To the babe of six, bound over to a factory 
lord, it meant an' apprenticeship which left him or her at twenty broken 
down with consumption, scrofula, pr with distorted and crippled limbs, 
if indeed death had not in the meantime relieved it of its misery. This 
is, and always has been, the history of employment of children wherever 
tried. 

Speaking of the effec^ts of factory laws in Enjijland, the 
same writer says: 

The English factory system was one of slow growth and develop- 
ment. One restriction after another was placed upon the employer, 
until t6-day the English laborer is more taken care of by the government 
than in any other country, Prussia possibly excepted. It can be said of it, 
as of no other course of legislation, that its results have all been beneficial, 
not only to the employes, but to the employers as well, as is now gen- 
eraUy admitted by them. Its results have more than Justified the acts 
in every particular. In it can be traced the rise of many important 
principles in the science of the functions of government. It has been of 
incalculable service to the progress of the lower classes in more ways 
than in the direct workings of the act itself. This aeries of acts first 
established the right of the state to regulate industry. It was the most 
important advance and attack that has yet been made upon the laissez 
faire doctrine, that ''the less government the better," so strongly insisted 
upon by the old economists. It is interesting to note the change of 
feeling on the part of this old school of economists. Although every 
political economist who wrote before 1850 was uncompromisingly opposed 
to this legislation, not one who has written since 1865 has ventured to 
deny the advisability of the factory acts. 

The employment or non-employment of children has a bearing of 
great importance upon many economic questions. From this side of 
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the question comes almost as much interest as from the humanitarian 
standpoint. It enters as a factor into many of the most wide-reaching: 
and important topics, which determine the welfare of the working classes. 
The wages question, competition of labor, the profits of the manufac- 
turers, and above all, the standard of comfort of the laboring classes 
are all largely aftected by the employment of children. Its effects on 
such questions as these furnish the strongest argument for the pro- 
hibition of child employment 

To understand clearly how and why the employment of children 
must necessarily have an injurious effect upon these important ques- 
tions, of so much consideration to the working class, and to all society, 
it is necessary to thoroughly understand the true natuje and signifi- 
cance of what economists term the "standard of comfort." It is the 
rule of the standard of comfort, which is the cardinal test, by the light 
of which all reforms should be judged and interpreted. Any attempt 
to better the condition of the laboring classes, which does not ultimately 
raise their standard of comfort, will be useless, and any cause, which 
tends to lower it, should, if possible, be removed. If the abolition of 
child labor will not tend to raise the standard of comfort of the work- 
ing classes, it will be of no avail as a means for bettering their condition. 

Ricardo, in his famous Iron Law of Wages, first drew attention to 
and imperfectly expressed the economic law which underlies the stand- 
ard of comfort. This law, as he conceived it, was this: That wages of 
labor constantly tend to a minimum, which minimum is that which will 
barely support the life of the laborer and his family that he may have 
offspring to take his place. Lower than this, it is evident, the mini- 
mum can not be, otherwise population will tend to decrease. Ever since 
the development of the modem industrial organizations, there has been 
a large and growing class of unemployed laborers, willing and desirous 
to work at almost any wages, rather than not work at all. It is the 
presence of this vast supply of labor constantly on hand that gives force 
to this law of wages, for the knowledge on the part of the owners of 
production of the supply of cheap labor and the knowledge by the work- 
men that there are always men to take their places, is the most pow- 
erful of all levers to sustain the law, and keep the wages of the em- 
ployes at a minimum. This is why, in the time of increasing wealth, 
the laborers have not proportionately advanced in prosperity. 

I have said that the Iron Law of Wages but imperfectly expresses 
an economic law. It is true only as modified by the standard of com- 
fort, in the statement of which the economic law finds its true expression. 
Long experience has shown that Ricardo's law is not the inexorable law, 
as supposed by its propounder and its advocates, the followers of Lassalle 
and Marx. By constant repetition and force of habit the laboring classes 
have become accustomed to a certain standard or grade of living, which 
is not in every case, that which will barely support life. Thus, the 
minimum of wages that an American laborer will accept is far above 
that of the Chinaman, though, possibly, he could live on that of the 
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latter. Before he will forego those things, which, by habit, have become 
necessities to him, he will refuse to work, will inaugurate strikes, riots, 
and other means, which will endanger the peace and prosperity of the 
community. It is for this reason that the degraded and worst paid 
laborers are not the ones who commence strikes and lockouts, but the 
more intelligent and higher paid workers, who have become accustomed 
to a standard of comfort above that of mere existence, and without which 
they will not work. 

As a matter of indisputable fact strikes have not proceeded from 
the least, but from the most fortunate portion of the working popula- 
tion. It has not been commpn, but skilled labor that has been concerned. 
It has not been hopeless misery, but growing ambition, which has 
prompted nearly all the demands which it has been sought to enforce 
by the last resort. 

This law is true only as a tendency. Though the tendency of wages 
is to a minimum, this minimum is not the bare sustenance of life, but 
the standard of comfort of each class and nation. This standard is what 
each nation and class makes for itself. It is evident that the welfare of 
the masses is directlly dependent upon the standard of comfort, and that 
it marks their real condition, as above this they can not, as a rule, go, 
restrained as they are by the tendency laid down in Ricardo's ' Law of 
Wages. To benefit the laboring classes their standard of comfort must 
be raised. 

It is in this light that child labor has its greatest interest and 
Importance, and by it alone can be finally determined the real effect of 
their employment on economic progress. If its infiuence is to lower the 
standard of comfort, its harm is incalculable; if its abolition will 
raise it, it will be a true reform and progress. Let us see what the effect 
of the employment of children is. 

The standard of comfort for a class of people is the result of a 
slow growth, arising from years of habits and surroundings. Children, 
when employed in factories, are taken at the earliest possible age, and 
subjected to very degrading conditions. They are often treated as mere 
brutes or slaves; and, never accustomed to anything but the very lowest 
conditions of living, comfort, or morality, acquire the lowest standard 
of comfort. This standard they carry throughout life. It is this class 
of laborers, who, as they grow up, are willing to work at starvation 
wages, or just what will barely support them in the condition to which 
they have been accustomed. Thus they tend to force all labor to their 
condition. This labor is the worst of pauper labor, and to them the 
standard of comfort coincides with the minimum of Marx, and his law 
of wages is an iron law, indeed. If, instead of their factory life, these 
millions of children had been compelled to attend school, and had acquired 
some education, and experience of things better than they have had in 
their factories, can anyone suppose that they would work for what they 
now do, or submit to the conditions, under which they now live and 
labor? Their standard of comfort would be much higher, and the lowest 
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class of cheap labor would be removed from our midst. It is the few 
who are willing to work at low wages that drag the others down to 
their level. The prohibition of child labor could not operate otherwise 
than to raise the standard of comfort for a large number of our citizens, 
thus having a beneficial eCFect throughout all society. England's suprem- 
acy to-day rests largely upon her wise labor laws. 

Let us next consider the effect of child labor upon wages, and. 
more particularly, its influence on the gross earnings of the family. We 
have seen that in the theory of the standard of comfort is really con- 
tained the true law of wages. In the long run, the wage of a class is 
Just what the standard of comfort fixes. Prof. R. T. Ely, in his Introduc- 
Hon to PoUtical Economy ^ says: "It has been the opinion of many of 
the ablest political economists, for over a century, that what is tech- 
nically called the 'standard of comfort,' determines the wages of labor. 
There is so overwhelming an array of facts, gathered from widely sep- 
arated countries, and from periods so distant from one another, which 
confirms this conclusion, that it is difficult to resist it" Thus, that which 
lowers the standard of comfort lowers wages; that child labor lowers 
wages there can be little doubt; it is, essentially, cheap labor. With 
improved machinery, It enters as a competitor for work in the same 
employments, and in the same places and shops with adult laborers. Its 
wages are, in almost all cases, less than those of adults. Not only does 
it tend to reduce the wages of adults, but, to a large extent, deprives them 
of employment. A number of states have made careful collections of 
statistics of those out of employment, and from these it is found that 
a much larger per cent, of adults than of children are unemployed. While 
the children are retained at their lower wages, their fathers are forced 
into idleness. The employment of children is assigned by these reports 
as one of the chief causes for the idleness of working men and women. 
If child labor could be abolished to-day, there are probably enough adults 
out of employment and willing to work, to fill their places. 

With the introduction of newer and improved machinery the sphere 
of the employment of children is constantly widening, and the number 
of them employed increasing. The inspectors of factories in our states 
constantly report instances where the wife and children work to support 
the family, while the father, unable to obtain work, remains idle, or 
performs the menial work at home.* This reversal of the order of nature 
is one of the evils of the factory system. The children become old 
before their time, and independent of parental control; while the fathers, 
becoming accustomed to living on wages of others, rapidly become pau- 
perized, as under the old poor laws of England. As the children grow 
up, they, in turn, follow the fate of their fathers. The Associated 
Charities, in the last few years of their vigorous history, have been in 
a position to, and have investigated carefully the causes of idleness and 



♦See, for example, "Fall River, Lowell and Lawrence" (an extract 
from Thirteenth Maaaachusetta Labor Report), page 11; also Ohio Labor 
Report, 1887, page. 9. 
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pauperism; and it is the expressed opinion of those at the head of this 
work, that child labor, as much as any other single cause, is responsi- 
ble for this poverty, by its early breaking down the health of the laborers, 
and the throwing out of employment of the adults. The age at which 
the greatest amount of labor should be performed is thus unnaturally 
placed in weak youth, instead of strong middle age. What more uneconom- 
ical system of labor could be devised? 

More important to the laborers themselves than their individual 
earnings is the effect of child labor on the gross earnings of the family. 
The wages of the family is the true gauge of the condition of its mem- 
bers. It is of the utmost importance to clearly understand the exact 
relation which the employment of children bears to the family income, 
for It is this point which has prevented a more hearty co-operation of 
the laborers themselves for its abolition. Though generally admitting 
that their wages may be lowered somewhat by their children's employ- 
ment, they have held that they were more than compensated by the 
earnings of the child. This is a fallacy. The admitted law is that the 
whole family would, on the average, be kept by the wages of its head 
at the standard of its class, handing on the same lot to an equal number 
of* offspring. But when women and children are brought in with their 
labor force, to compete against the labor of the men, the whole family 
together earns, on an average, no more than the father would earn, if 
they were not allowed to enter the field against him. "These men can 
not work for less than that which will furnish them and their family 
a living, if he alone were allowed to work; but, if his children also can 
work, in their desperate struggle for existence, they will work for just 
as much less as their children can earn, as, on the gross earnings, the 
family can now live at the standard to which they have been accustomed." 

Prof. Richard T. Ely, in his Introduction to Political Economy , says: 

"Among the striking evidences of the truth of the standard of life, 
as the norm for wages, the fact is especially noteworthy that, as a rule. 
It seems to fail to benefit the laboring population on the whole, and for 
any length of time, for the wife and children to earn money, even apart 
from all other considerations than mere money getting. The world over, 
when it becomes customary for the wife, or wife and children, to work 
in factories, it very soon becomes necessary for them to do so to support 
the family. The wages of the head of the family and the earning of the 
entire family, as before, just maintain the standard of comfort among 
that class of the population. Prof. E. W. Bemis has called attention to 
the fact that in the textile industries of Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
where the women and children work, the earnings of the entire family 
are no larger than in other industries, like those in metal, in western 
Connecticut, where only the men work." 

The Inspector of Factories for New Jersey, in his Second Annual 
Report, 1884, page 19, says: "The employment of children has increased 
with the reduction of wages, and the employment of adults has decreased 
with the employment of children." 

10 
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As this is a consideration of the utmost importance, involving the 
interest of the whole laboring class, and, that we may see that it has the 
weight of the authority of others besides political economists, I will 
quote in full the language of our most distinguished statistician, Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, which bears directly upon this point. He says: 

"There seems, within recent times, to have occurred a change in the 
relation of wages to support, so that, more and more, the labor of the 
whole family becomes necessary to the support of the family; that, in the 
majority of cases, workingmen- in the commonwealth do not support 
their families by their individual earnings alone. The fathers rely, or 
are forced to depend, upon their children for from one-quarter to one- 
third of the entire family earnings, and the children, under 15 years 
of age, supply by their labor, from one-eighth to one-sixth of the total 
family earnings. It is likely that if, by compulsion, the children of the 
state be taken from work and put into school, there will be individual 
cases of suffering and hardship, but these will only be temporary. The 
rate of wages, after a little time, will readjust themselves to the new 
state of things, and the same amount of money, or a somewhat near ap- 
proximation to it, will be earned by the head of the family, as is now 
earned by him in conjunction with his children. To illustrate this -a 
little more fully, we may suppose that, at a certain time, in a certain 
community, a condition of affairs obtains such as Insures that the labor 
of the husband shall be sufficient for the maintenance of the family, 
the wife cares for the household, the children are under preparation 
for the duties of man and womanhood. The manufacturer, all at once, 
is struck with what we may call a new idea. He discovers that he may 
lessen the cost of production, and thereby undersell and outsell his rivals 
in the trade by employing young people — we will say, 16 years of age. 
He sees that they will be as efficient auxiliaries to his machines, for 
three-fourths of his work, as men. He can hire them for |1.00 a day, 
while he is obliged to pay men |2.00. Animated with this idea, he 
promptly reduces it to practice. But the secret of this low cost of pro- 
duction can not be kept His competitors learn of it and imitate it. It 
spreads in all directions. Large numbers of men are thrown out of 
employment, yet, they must have sustenance; so, they say to the manu- 
facturer, 'If you can not give $2.00 a day, give me $1.50; there are some 
parts of your work for which I am more competent than a young fellow 
of 16. I think I should be worth to you for that work a half a dollar 
more than he is.* So a portion of the men are retained, and are com- 
forted for the decrease in their earnings by the reflection that the wages 
of their children make up the loss. But competition is not content even 
now. It is discovered by some enterprising manufacturer that children 
of 10 and 12 can do many parts of his work as well as men did them 
once, or as young people of 16 do now. So a certain number of the 
latter are displaced, and children, whom he can hire for 50 cents a day, 
substituted. Indirectly, this operates to displace some adults, also, and 
they and the youth And that those of them who can have employment at 
all, must be content with less wages, so $1.25 and 75 cents is offered to 
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each, respect ively» and by each accepted. This seems to us a fair state- 
ment of the manner in which the introduction of child labor tends to the 
decrease of men's wages» and the relegation of large numbers of them 
for portions of the year to idlenesa" 

In the range of English literature there can not be found 
a clearer elucidation of the effect of child labor, the effect 
of its absence upon the wages of adults, upon the standard 
of comfort, upon the wellbeing of the family, upon civiliza- 
tion as a whole, than is contained in the foregoing. The 
detrimental effect of child labor, from every point of view, 
has been so clearly demonstrated by the writers from whom 
quotations have been made that it is unnecessary to pursue 
that phase of the question further. The displacement of 
men by women and children is, no doubt, due in large meas- 
ure to the introduction of machinery which does not require 
strength, but quickness and dexterity, in its operation. There 
are, of course, no statistics upon the subject of how many 
children under the statutory age are employed in Colorado. 
No employer will admit to employing children in violation 
of law. The children are usually well tutored when an in- 
quiry is made as to their age. 

The great industry of Colorado, that of mining, is not of 
a character in which child labor can to any extent be profitably 
employed. It is, however, certain that manufacturing indus- 
tries are increasing, and, with their further development, 
the number of children employed will be steadily growing 
larger, unless repressive legislation is enacted to prevent it. 
Experience in other states has shown that a statute upon 
this subject is almost useless unless it is made the duty of 
a state oflttcial appointed for that purpose to enforce it. 

I would earnestly recommend to the Fourteenth General 
Assembly the creation of an ofi&cial known as state factory 
inspector. It should be made the duty of this ofScial to see 
that the child labor law is rigidly enforced everywhere with- 
in our borders. Colorado ought not to lag behind all the 
older states in this regard. One inspector could probably 
cover the state pretty thoroughly at this time, the number 
being added to as the population increases. The inspector 
should be clothed with discretionary powers that would en- 
able him to determine whether the child was under age or 
not, irrespective of the statement of the child, the parent, or 
the employer. The Wisconsin statute clothes the factory in- 
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speetors of that state with this power, and experience shows 
that they have very rarely made a mistake. In case the 
parents are very poor, the inspector should be vested with 
authority, if his judgment approved, to place the child in 
school, to be clothed and educated at the expense of the state. 
Action is necessary right now to prevent the abuse of child 
labor from permanently fastening itself upon our industrial 
system. 
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THE OVERLAND COTTON MILLS. 

The evils which, from the time of the beginning of the 
factory system, have appeared to be inseparable from it, have 
made necessary the legislation which that system has pro- 
duced and given force and effectiveness to the written law 
upon the subject which followed. It is the worst conditions in 
society that determine the legislation required for its protec- 
tion. Laws aside from those defining the rights and duties of 
the citizen are for the purpose of restraining those who invade 
the rights of others and do not aflfect those whose actions are 
unobjectionable. In order to consider intelligently the legis- 
lation required to correct an evil, the evil itself must be made 
especially prominent. 

The industrial struggles in which men have engaged for 
the maintenance of human rights have been among the most 
stubbornly contested in history, and their outcome has 
marked result's as distinct as those of decisive military bat- 
tles in which more lives were immediately lost, but in which 
human interests not nearly so great were involved. 

The manner in which the management of the Overland 
Cotton Mills have worked and are working their employes, the 
long hours of labor, the lack of sanitary conditions, the cut- 
throat contracts entered into with the workers and the petty 
tyrannies to which the operatives in these mills are subjected 
call to mind the awful conditions which prevailed in the 
English manufacturing towns under the apprenticeship sys- 
tem in the early part of the last century. The employes are 
usually from the Southern states, and very ignorant. There 
are some exceptions to this rule, but they are not numerous. 
The overseers are reported as being coarse, tyrannical and 
profane. A condition which places women and children 
under the direction of coarse, brutal men, who order their 
daily work, kindles indignation and disgust. The degree of 
illiteracy which is found among these factory operatives is 
not surprising, indeed nothing else could be expected. The 
younger generation were bom and reared in the factory towns 
of the South, many of them commencing work in the factories 
when not more than 8 or 9 years of age. 
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The Commissioner has been informed by employes that 
accidents among children while working around the machines 
are of frequent occurrence. "Carelessness," say the employ- 
ers. Perhaps so, but a child is not supposed to be possessed 
of a suflScient knowledge of the dangerous character of 
machinery to enable him to protect himself against it. An 
employer who, in order to obtain the benefit of cheap labor, 
employs children to do the work that only ought to be per- 
formed by men should be compelled to pay dearly for every 
injury received through accident. The faces of many of the 
operatives are sallow, haggard and emaciated. Their appear- 
ance is indicative of disease and ill health. Consumption and 
kindred complaints are frequently found among them, not- 
withstanding the immunity our Colorado climate is believed 
to afford against diseases of this kind. When a healthy, 
robust looking boy or girl is found working at these mills it 
will be found, upon inquiry, that they have been employed 
there for only a short time. The following is a copy of a con- 
tract under which, the Commissioner is reliably informed, a 
considerable number of the employes are engaged. 

THE OVERLAND COTTON MILL CO. 

To Mr. R. L. Cummock, Superintendent, Overland, Colorado: 

I, , hereby agree that if I can have a place in the 

card room, such as the superintendent or overseer may elect, I will work 
until October 1, 1901. I further agree to leave in the office $2.00 each week 
of any wages that may be due me, which shall be forfeited if, for any rea- 
son, I leave before October 1, 1901, no matter whether it is voluntarily or 
by discharge (it being understood that if I am discharged it is for cause). 
But if I serve this company faithfully until the date above specified, the 
$2.00 per week that has been left in the office shall be paid to me. 

This agreement is made between myself and the superintendent of 
the Overland Cotton Mill Company, and is voluntary on my part to obtain 
a situation. It is further understood that if I leave the employ of the 
above-named company prior to the date specified I shall not only forfeit 
the 12.00 a week that has been left in the office, but also any pay that may 
be due me. If, however, I am unable to work on account of sickness, for 
which I shall furnish a doctor's certificate to that effect, then any money 
that is held for me by the Overland Cotton Mill Company shall be paid 
to me on October 1, 1901. 

The case in which the contract of which tho foregoing 
is a copy was called to tho attention of this office was one 
where an employe wished to quit the service of the Overland 
Cotton Mills, and the management insisted upon withholding: 
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from liiui the amount of money which had accumulated in 
accordance with the terms of the contract, also the wages that 
were due and unpaid at that time. It was the belief of Attor- 
ney General Post, to whom the contract was presented for an 
opinion, that it would be held void by the courts as being 
against public policy, if the caser came to a trial. Be this as 
it may, the amount due the complainant was paid to him upon 
a demand for its payment from this office. The name of the 
man who made the complaint, at his request, is nqt published. 
He stated that many of the employes were working under 
similar contracts, the weekly amount that was withheld de- 
pending upon the rate of wages received, ranging from 50 
cents to $2.00. The contracts, after being signed, are retained 
by the company, the workmen not being given a copy. In 
this case the employe had taken a blank copy from the office, 
as he informed the Commissioner, without the knowledge of 
the superintendent or the bookkeeper. This is probably true, 
as a number of employes of whom inquiries were made on the 
subject stated that they had either signed such contracts or 
knew of others who had. All of them stated that the company 
had kept the contract and that thev had not been given a copy 
of it. 

The terms of this agreement are worthy of careful con- 
sideration and furnish much food for thought. It is undoubt- 
edly one of the most unreasonable and unjust hoJd-up games, 
under the guise of free contract, that has ever been practiced 
by a corporation upon ignorant and unsuspecting workmen 
in this state. If, for any reason, the employe quits or is dis- 
charged before the time set forth in the contract, he forfeits 
the amount withheld for the period of time that he has been 
employed, also all wages that may be due him since the last 
bi-weekly pay day. The superintendent might keep the em- 
ploye at work until within a short time of the date to which 
the agreement extends and then, by discharging him, compel 
the forfeiture of all money due. It being understood that, if 
discharged, it is for cause, the cause being determined by the 
management without any reference to the employe's opinion 
of the justice of his discharge. Great, indeed, must be the 
extremity in which an individual finds himself and the desire 
for employment must be very strong when a man or woman, 
boy or girl, is willing to sign a robber contract, like this one 
certainly is. There is no chance whatever for the factory 
opf*rative. for, like the darky's famous coon trap, the contract 
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catches him coming and going. "This agreement is made be- 
tween myself and the superintendent of the Overland Cotton 
Mills Company, and is voluntary upon my part, in order to 
obtain a situation.'' Voluntary, indeed! How absurd and 
ridiculous it is to think of such a one-sided agreement as the 
one referred to being voluntaTy. "Voluntary, in order to ob- 
tain a situation," is Avell stated. The term as here used repre- 
sents, to a great extent, the principle of free contract, as it is 
practically exemplified by the average wage worker in gen- 
eral, and the employe of the Overland Cotton Mills in par- 
ticular. Stripped of all sentiment and verbiage, the fact 
simply is, that the man who is hunting for employment, 
though unwilling to work under conditions that he considers 
unjust, and for wages that he deems inadequate, feels him- 
self compelled, by his necessities, to work for any wages that 
he can get and upon any terms that his employer may impose 
sooner than not to work at all. 
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THE CHINESE AND JAPANESE. 

More than 20 years ago, in the late seventies and the 
early eighties, the question of Chinese labor actively agitated 
the people of the United States. In the Pacific Coast states 
the subject was given especial prominence. The influx of 
Chinese into California had been so large, the cheap labor 
that their presence introduced had become so general, their 
degrading habits and customs had so seriously menaced 
the working class that the opposition to them was uni- 
versal, saving that class of employers who profited, or 
imagined that they did, by cheap labor. As a result of the 
well-deserved feeling oif antagonism which had been devel- 
oped against this race, the Chinese exclusion act was passed 
by Congress in 1882. 

In several towns of Colorado the Chinese were never able 
to gain a foothold. Early in the history of the state there 
were riots in many of the mining camps when the Chinese 
first appeared as competitors in the labor market. In some 
localities they were never permitted to acquire a residence, 
and in others they were mobbed, driven out and compelled to 
seek a dwelling place elsewhere. Sometimes this result was 
secured through extreme violence; at other times and in 
other places the boycott, through the withdrawal of patron- 
age, effected the same purpose. 

That conflicts should occur between the white miner and 
the Chinaman was inevitable. From the flooding tide of high 
wages the white laborer felt himself being pulled toward the 
Asiatic level. The Chinaman could live, and, as a matter 
of fact, did live, as he had been accustomed to in his native 
land, while the European emigrant was soon brought up to 
American habits and customs. While the cost of living of 
the white laborer increased as his wages were advanced, thus 
creating a demand for the labor product of others, it was 
noticed soon after the Chinese made their first appearance 
that they were non-assimilative, and upon coming to this 
country did not change their standard of living in the least. 
The white laborer not only had no disposition to compete in 
the labor market with the Chinaman, but he could not do so 
if he would. The white workman must add to his own indi- 
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vidual needs the cost of maintaining a wife and family in his 
estimate of the wages that he must receive. There are all 
the necessaries and comforts to be provided that he feels 
himself and 'family entitled to, and his wages must be suflS- 
cient to include these things. The oriental is content to live 
in the cheapest and most miserable manner, and can thus ac- 
cept wages upon which the Caucasian laborer would starve. 

The English-speaking laborers of the early days, when 
the Chinese began to be numerous, were keenly alive to the 
dangers of their uninterrupted immigration. As early as 
1854, five years after the first members of this race arrived in 
California, the subject of Chinese restriction had become of 
sufficient importance and had excited enough alarm in the 
popular mind to warrant an official investigation at the hands 
of the state senate. The following extract is taken from this 
report : 

The Chinese are destructive to the best interests of the state, and 
dangerous to its peace. They come not as free men, hut as serfs and hire- 
lings of a master. It needs no Solomon to predict the result; disputes will 
take place and blood will flow, to be followed by the expulsion of a popu- 
lation who will be driven from the state by violence instead of law. 

The analysis of Chinese character, tlie effect of their 
presence upon the material interests of the people of Amer- 
ica, the strife that would be generated between them and the 
native-bom and naturalized white citizen, and the manner 
in which it was predicted that large numbers of them would 
be driven from the country, contained in this statement, has 
been amply verified by the history of the last 50 jears. Dur- 
ing the 30 years following the introduction of this race in 
the United States many of the state legislatures, notably that 
of California, was, at almost every session, enacting legisla- 
tion calculated to discourage others of the race from coming 
to this country and inducing many of those already here to 
return to their native land. That this legislation, notwith- 
standing the fact that, most of it was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the courts, did have the effect of stemming the tide 
of immigration has never been disputed. 

The rough and often times brutal treatment that the 
Chinese have frequently received at the hands of the work- 
ing classes by whom they were surrounded was probably al- 
most as potent an influence in keeping them out of oxw 
country- as was the famous exclusion act of 1882. If it were 
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known that they would not be tolerated in a town they usually 
kept at a safe distance from it. It is a common saying in 
some of the mining camps of Colorado that the altitude is 
too high for the Chinese to live there, that their health is 
not good in that locality. 

In 1879 at the general election in California the ques- 
tion of Chinese immigration was submitted to the voters of 
that state, as to whether or not such immigration was de- 
sirable. The result showed 883 votes favorable and 154^638 
absolutely against their immigration. Had the question ever 
been submitted to the workers of Colorado the verdict would 
no doubt be equally emphatic. This overwhelming senti- 
ment of opposition was not without its effect. In the face 
of a rapidly increasing and absorbing competition in every 
department of labor and every line of industry, who can es- 
timate the irreparable injury which would have been in- 
flicted upon the wage workers of this country in particular, 
and American civilization in general, had the exodus from 
China, the reservoir of the cheapest labor in the world, not 
been checked. 

The number of Chinese in Colorado at the present time, 
from the most reliable statistics that are available, is about 
850. This is about two-thirds as many as were here 12 or 
15 years ago. About one-half of the total number in the state 
are in the city of Denver. It is probable that the most naus- 
eating and disgusting features in connection with Chinese life 
in this city will never be given to the world. If the secrets 
of Chinatown were published, while the exposure would no 
doubt involve many who occupy good positions in society, 
it would expose to the public gaze a condition of immorality, 
vice, crime and indecency that would cause the masses of the 
people to rise up in righteous indignation and remove this 
plague spot from their midst. The financial loss to the work- 
ing people of Denver occasioned by the Chinese residing here 
is of but little importance by comparison with the polluting 
and soul-destroying habits and practices that are formed in the 
dives and sinks of iniquity which they maintain. 

One of the first duties of government is to protect its 
people from degradation. Not one valid benefit has ever ac- 
f rued to the people of Colorado by reason of the Chinese who 
are here, while countless men, women and even children have 
formed the accursed opium habit, a vice which consigns its 
victims to a condition of such utter hopelessness that relief 
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is found only through death. In these dens thousands have 
taken the first step down the steep declivity that leads to 
ruin. The dope fiends who spend their time between the 
county jail and Chinatown are some of the dead sea fruits 
that this race has ripened in Denver. 

Not only the people of their own race, but white men, 
women, boys and girls, in considerable numbers, many of 
them from respectable families, are patrons of the opium 
dens. "He who enters here leaves hope behind" may be truth- 
fully said of the one who frequents these joints and there 
falls a victim to the bewitching influence of the Chinese 
drug. No slavery is quite so hopeless as is that of the opium 
or morphine fiend, and the prevalence of this habit can be 
traced almost exclusively to the Chinese. The people of this 
race in Denver are said by those who are competent to speak 
intelligently upon the question, to be past masters in the 
science of secretiveness, and comparatively little of what is. 
going on among them ever reaches the reading public. 

Gambling is a very common vice among the Chinese. 
Their gambling dens may be found in Denver and in every 
city where they congregate, and the practice of gambling is 
indulged in to excess. The gambling rooms and opium joints 
are usually operated in close proximity with each other. Lot- 
teries are frequently maintained and drawings are of fre- 
quent occurrence. The gambling and lotteries are usually 
confined to themselves. 

Within the last year there seems to have been an awaken- 
ing in. some of the Colorado mining camps as to the undc- 
sirability of the Chinese as residents. The miners of Silver- 
ton and Ouray concluded that the Chinese must go and they 
put into operation a very effective boycott against the laun- 
dries and restaurants which were conducted by them. No 
violence or illegal action was indulged in at any time. At 
a largely attended mass meeting of the citizens of Ouray 
very strong resolutions were adopted pledging the withdrawal 
of all patronage and support from the Chinese. In Silverton 
similar action was taken by the labor unions in co-operation 
with the business interests. The Chinese of these two camps 
became alarmed and telegraphed their minister at Washing- 
ton that they were threatened with violence and asking thdt 
protection be given them. The matter was taken up by Wu 
Fing Fang, the Chinese minister, with Secretary of State 
John Hay, who requested Governor Or man by telegram to 
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give the Chinese protection in person and property. As noth- 
ing illegal had been done to the Chinese residents of these 
two camps there was nothing that the state or local authori- 
ties could do, and the Governor so notified the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Hay. 

Before the boycott was ordered and the movement in- 
augurated to rid these two towns of the Chinese, there were 
about 50 of them living in Silverton and about 25 living in 
Ouray. The undertaking was entirely successful, and within 
the next few weeks the members of .this race emigrated. The 
example set is a good one, the exclusion act passed was along 
the right line and other towns may with advantage profit by 
it. 

Within the last year the Colorado Board of Health has 
promulgated a ruling forbidding the Chinese laundrymen 
from ejecting water from their mouths upon clothing while 
ironing it. This is not only a filthy habit, but by reason of 
the numerous diseases with which members of this race are 
affected is said by physicians to be very dangerous to those 
who use the clothing thus laundered. 

With the restriction of Chinese immigration the Japan- 
ese crowded themselves into the country so that all channels of 
industry in the western and northwestern part of the country 
became clogged with them, to the great injury of white labor. 
The Japanese have not only over-run the Pacific coast states, 
but employers of labor, in their effort to secure cheapness, 
have already introduced it into Colorado. Organized labor 
in the West, fully appreciating the injury caused by the vast 
number of Japanese laborers who have landed upon our shores 
and who are taking the places of white workmen, used every 
infiuence at its command to have the Japanese included in 
the prohibtion sought to be placed upon the importation of 
Asiatic laborers, when the Chinese exclusion act, which ex- 
pired in May, 1902, was about to be reenacted. In this effort 
they were unsucce 'i^il and American labor has no legal pro- 
tection against tP^®^^ ^Vinese as the exclusion act does not ap- 
ply to them. °' ^^^^ 

The Victor Fuex ZJompany in February, 1902, imported 
32 Japanese to work at the Chandler mine, located at the 
town of Chandler in Fremont county. This mine employed 
about 300 workmen. Prior to the introduction of the Japs 
a number of miners in the employ of the company had a mis- 
understanding with it concerning the title to the land upon 
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which they had erected their dwellings. The laud had been 
purchased of the old company and partially paid for, the 
miners holding receipts for the amount paid. No deeds, how- 
ever, had been made. The new company, wishing to return 
to them the money received, they, the purchasers, to relin- 
quish all claim to the land. To this the miners who had pur- 
chased lots and erected houses upon them would not agree, 
and as a result most of them were discharged. The Miners' 
Union demanded that the discharged men be reinstated, 
which the company refused to do. The next move was the 
arrival of the Japs to take their places, probably at reduced 
wages. This caused great excitement in the little town of 
Chandler, and a mass meeting was called, at which resolu- 
tions were adopted requesting that the new arrivals be dis- 
charged and intimating pretty strongly that if it were not 
done other means would be employed to rid the locality of 
their presence. The company ignored the resolutions. 

Upon the evening of February 12 the boarding house of 
the company at Chandler and in which the Japs were lodged 
and fed was badly damaged and the inmates were roughly 
handled by a large crowd of infuriated coal miners. The in- 
censed miners threatened the lives of the Japanese if they 
were not immediately removed from the county. There is no 
doubt but what this threat would have been made good if the 
demand for their exportation had not been complied with. 
The report was circulated and generally believed that 200 
more Japs were on their way to the Fremont county district. 
This report added to the excitement and indignation ran high. 
The sheriff of the county was called upon by the oflScials of 
the company to afford protection to their Japanese workmen. 
That official found himself utterly unable to disperse the as- 
sembled miners and advised the company to withdraw their 
new employes from the district. It is probable that the sher- 
iff, Mr. V. S. Simon, did not sympathize with the Victor Fuel 
Company in its effort to substitute Japanese for white miners. 
No doubt, however, that the situation reair;y was beyond his 
control. It was suggested that the compai-jy call upon the 
Governor for protection. The demand was urgent for the 
prompt withdrawal of the Japanese, the temper of the white 
miners being thoroughly aroused, it was believed that before 
the state militia could reach the scene they would all be killed. 
Under these circumstances discretion was the better part of 
valor and the intruders were marched that very night to the 
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nearest railroad station and were glad to escape from the 
district with their lives. 

The Japs who left Fremont county were taken to the 
mines under the control of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany, in Huerfano county, near Walsenberg. This county 
being without effective union labor organization and being 
absolutely dominated by the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany, the Japs were put to work in the mines and are there 
yet. The white miners of Huerfano county made an ineffec- 
tual protest against the action, but nothing came of it. 

The officials of the Victor Fuel Company were very 
greatly exasperated at the manner in which their Japanese 
miners had been driven from Chandler and immediately 
closed the Chandler mine. Although an effort was made to 
induce the company officials to reopen the mine, those in 
charge refused to do so. 

The incident at Chandler created no little comment 
throughout the state and led to the adoption of the following 
resolution by the legislature, which was in session at the time : 

Whereas, There appears, from reports in the newspapers, that a well- 
defined movement is on foot among corporations operating In the southern 
part of this state to employ Japanese labor in preference to the labor of 
American citizens; and. 

Whereas, Thirty-two Japanese, who were recently employed at the 
Chandler mine in Fremont county, have been removed to Huerfano county, 
where, it is reported, they are to take the places of white labor; and, 

Whereas, Such action on the part of corporations who are deriving 
all the income from within the confines of this state is not in keeping 
with the protection as afforded the corporations by the laws of this state; 
and, 

Whereas, The interests of the Colorado workingmen are being seri- 
ously jeopardized by the employment of this class of foreigners; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, By the House of Representatives of the state of Colorado, 
the Senate concurring, That it is the sense of the Thirteenth General As- 
sembly that the Congress of the United States shall take steps to exclude 
from this country all of this class of Asiatic labor, and that the Fourteenth 
General Assembly pass laws stopping the importation of such contract 
labor into this state. 

This joint resolution reflecting the opinion of 95 per cent, 
of the voters of Colorado was without effect so far as its in- 
fluence upon congress was concerned, as the Japanese were 
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not included in the act relating to the subject which was 
passed by congress a few weeks later. 

Every possible influence was brought to bear upon the 
Victor Fuel Company to open the Chandler coal mine with 
the same labor that had formerly been used to operate them, 
and which had always prior to the late unpleasantness given 
excellent satisfaction, but the company resolutely refused to 
reopen their mines with their former employes. These mines 
remained closed for something over two months, when they 
were opened with negro labor. These negroes were recruited 
from among the lowest and most criminal class of the colored 
race in the southern states. They proved to be a lawless, disso- 
lute, altogether undesirable class of workmen. The company 
has had a great deal of trouble dealing with the colored 
miners in its employ. Several shooting and cutting melees 
have occurred immediately following pay day, which is us- 
ually accompanied by a drunken debauch, in which most of 
the negroes take part. 

The white miners who found themselves out of employ- 
ment were maintained for a time by contributions which came 
to. them from union men in various parts of the state. The 
great strike of the coal miners in the East prevented aid being 
forwarded from the national craft. These miners gradually 
moved elsewhere or remaining in Chandler secured employ- 
ment in some of the coal camps in the district. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



CO-OPEEATION. 

The history of co-operative effort in the United States, 
as exemplified by the numerous colony, brotherhood and com- 
munity projects which have from time to time been launched, 
has been an almost uninterrupted record of failure. There 
are a few exceptions to this rule, but they are not numerous. 
That the civil laws dealt unfairly and harshly with these 
colonies is probably true. That judges were usually preju- 
diced against them, and interpreted statutes adversely when 
their interests were under consideration, is undeniable. That 
the general public has ever been inclined to look upon their 
members as cranks and visionaries, long-haired men and 
short-haired women, is well known. 

The only co-operative or socialist communities that have 
attained any length of life, or achieved any marked degree 
of success, are those in which all authority, managing and 
directing power is centered in a few individuals, and where 
the co-operators are bound together by a strong feeling of 
religious devotion. The colonies which have been pure 
democracies have quickly gone to pieces, by reason of the 
internal convulsions from within and the pressure of the 
competitive struggle from without. 

Ruskin colony is one of the best known of the later day 
movements of this kind. It was located in Tennessee, and, 
notwithstanding the constant conflict between its members, 
would probably have been fairly successful, had it not been 
for an unfortunate legal decision. The calm which succeeds 
the storm in the history of Ruskin had almost been reached, 
and the little colony had a prosperous and successful future 
before it, when a judge, by one of those peculiar idiosyncra- 
sies of thought which frequently dominate the judicial mind, 
dissolved the incorporation and appointed a receiver to wind 
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up its affairs. Although the incorporation did not owe a 
dollar, a receiver was appointed, for the reason that some of 
the industries carried on by the colonists did not come with- 
in its powers as defined by the articles of incorporation. A 
considerable number of the colonists reorganized, but with- 
out means, and located in Georgia, where they still are. About 
f 100,000 was sacrificed. 

During the last century, something over 100 experiments 
in the shape of colonies that were based, in varying degrees, 
upon the socialistic and communistic concept, have attempted 
to demonstrate the process by which the masses may find 
their way out of the Egypt of the present industrial system, 
with its miserable extremes of wealth and poverty, happiness 
and wretchedness, into the haven of harmonious co-operative 
effort. 

From each, according to his abilities, to each according to his needs. 

and similar mottoes, have been the slogan of manj- of these 
colonies. So general and universal have been the failures of 
these movements that a vast majority of present day social- 
ists discredit the colony system of propaganda, wherever it 
presents itself, and hope to establish the co-operative com- 
monwealth by securing control of the functions of govern- 
ment through political action. 

In justice to these colony movements, it must be said 
that the promoters were for the most part men and women 
of high moral character, much more than average intellectual 
power, sincerely and honestly intent upon establishing a bet- 
ter order. Almost, if not quite, every one of these colonies 
has been totally free of debauchery, vice and crime of every 
kind. The most objectionable thing in connection with col- 
ony life, aside from the hardships endured, has been the con- 
stant wranglings with each other over questions of policy 
and methods of management. Saloons, jails and prisons have 
alike been found unnecessary, and have had no place in col- 
ony life. 

The history of co-operation in distribution, in the work 
of supplying each other with goods through co-operative 
stores, and dividing the profits which would otherwise go 
to shopkeepers among themselves, has been one of almost un- 
broken success upon both sides of the Atlantic. There are 
at the present time a very large number of these stores in 
tlio United States, conducted along these linos, and where the 
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mauagement lias been eflficient they have invariably been suc- 
cessful. Goods are sold at current prices, and at stated in- 
tervals a part of the profits is divided among the purchasers. 

The Equitable Pioneers' Co-operative Store, founded in 
1844 in Eochdale, England, with a very small capital, by a 
few workmen, is no doubt the most conspicuous example of 
successful co-operative distributive work in the world. From 
a very small beginning, these store have extended until the 
volume of business transacted every year is enormous, very 
considerable amounts being paid back to customers every 
year as their share of the profits upon their purchases. Cash 
payments and the division of profits are the strong points 
in this system which makes for success. The price paid for 
goods being as cheap as the same quality of goods could be 
secured for elsewhere, the amounts which came to the patrons 
in the shape of a division of profits at the end of each quar- 
ter seemed like money found. They were exactly that much 
further ahead than they would have otherwise been. Buy- 
ing and selling exclusively for cash, the bad accounts which 
invariably impose large losses upon dealers are avoided. The 
savings thus effected can be and are returned to customers 
in the shape of profits. Where the cash system has been de- 
parted from, most of these institutions have failed. Where 
co-operative stores have been managed upon correct business 
principles, and the cash system been strictly adhered to, they 
have been a most remarkable success. 

Like all other movements, the co-operative one is evolu- 
tionary in its nature, and will develop, adapting itself to 
such economic necessities as the twentieth century may pro- 
duce. The knowledge gained through the mistakes which 
have been responsible for adversities in the past will prevent 
their repetition in the future. The future can be depended 
upon to perfect and bring into fully rounded completeness 
the co-operative principle. 

All the earlier movements in the direction of co-opera- 
tion in Coloralo were of a very modified character. The Gree- 
ley colony in the northern part of the state, while having some 
co-operative features, joint ownership in the irrigating 
ditches, etc., it was not a colony at all, in the sense in which 
this term has been used to designate Brook Farm, New Har- 
mony, Amana, Topolobampo, Oneida Community and a large 
number of other enterprises that were more or less commu- 
nistic in their organization. 
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THE COLONY AT PINON, 



The Colorado Co-operative Compaaj was organized and 
incorporated in 1894, and in the same year it was decided to 
rec]aim by irrigation the Tabequache park as homes for its 
owners. This colony is located in western Montrose county, 
50 miles west of the city of Montrose, and 75 miles south of 
lirand Junction. It is the one movement in this state which 



Seen from the Nortli Side. 

may be said to be along the same general line that has marked 
the organization of colonies, embracing many socialistic and 
some communistic features, in various parts of the United 
States. As an experiment in colony life, its history is in- 
teresting, and its progress has been attentively watched by 
many. 
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Pinon ia the headquarters of the company. The park in 
which it is located contains 30,000 acres of fertile mesa land, 
which lies 300 feet above the bed of San Miguel river, and at 
an altitude of 5,000 feet above sea level. This park is 15 
miles long, with an average width of about 3 miles. The soil 
and climate are admirably adapted to the growth of grain. 



Trestle over Ihe Cottonwood, about I.IXW feet east from the mouth of the river 
vhere the Cotlonvood Hows [nto the San Miguel river. Trestle fs 800 feet 
l0ng. 110 feet high, containing 4 decks, the flume bed being 12 feet wide. 

alfalfa, vegetables and fruit. Considerable of the land in this 
park is still open to entry. Being government land, it is 
taken up in the usual way. About 1894 thediscovery was ninde 
that 15 miles-up stream the elevation of the river was jireater 
than that of the park, and that it was practicable to construct 
a ditch and bring in an ample supply of wnlor. .\s this un- 
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<U'i-taking was attended with very great expense, it was 
(kfined advisable to form a co-operative company to do the 
work. In order to enable a large number of persons to be- 
come home owners, it was provided that no ohe could secure 
a water right for more than 40 acres of land. Membership in 
the company required the purchase of one share of stock at 
the par value of $100.00. No one could hold more than one 
share, and no stock could be sold to persons not becoming 
members. The wag^ paid is 25 cents per hour; said wages 



are not paid in cash, but in supplies of various kinds, and in 
credits on the water rights of the members. The original cost 
of the ditch was estimated at |100,000.00. Two-thirds of the 
work has been accomplished, and it has been determined 
that the cost will considerably exceed the original estimate. 
The value of the land will be enhanced by fully ?600,000.n0 
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iiK a i-e»tilt of bt'ing supplied with an adequate amount of 
water for irrigating purposes. The water supply is never- 
failing, and oan always be depended upon. The construc- 
tion of this canal heiug done by people whose chief re- 
source is their labor, and whose limited financial means, in 
many instam-es, iieccssitatcR their working outside, it is difli- 



I'ull (o estimate the exact date on which the work will he fully 
(•ompleted; but the present management are quite confident 
that they will have water flowing on a portion of the lands by 
January 1, 1904, and entire park irrigated not more than 
two years later. The manager of the company states that 
more work lias been performed during the summer of 1!)02 
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than ever before in the history of the colony. This work is 
all being paid for in water credits, which draw a pro rata 
share of the water supplied by the ditch when completed. 

Eight hours constitute a day's work. Board is furnished 
the workers in the company boarding house, at fl4.50 per 
month, and it is charged against amounts earned and credited 
to the individual worker. In case the individual wishes to 
board himself, supplies are furnished by the company from 
their store at a small margin above cost. All resident mem- 
bers of the colony, either men or women, receive uniform 
wages — namely, 25 cents per hour for the time employed, 
the working day being 8 hours. The original size of the ditch 
was 12 feet wide and 5 feet deep, and considerable of it has 
been completed in accordance with the original plan ; but later 
it was decided expedient to push it through at the reduced 
size of 6 feet wide, and eventually, as opportunities and means 
were provided, to enlarge it to correspond with the original 
plan. 

There are a large number of non-resident stockholders 
living in different parts of the state, and in a number of other 
states. The number of those in the colony constitute about 
one-third of the total membership. The money received from 
the outside members has been used in the purchase of tools 
and supplies for those on the ground. The company has also 
derived considerable revenue from the sale of lumber, a con- 
siderable quantity of which has been shipped to various parts 
of the state. The income, however, from all sources, has 
never been equal to the needs of the resident colonists. The 
ditch work, the one great undertaking, the completion of 
which is necessary before results can be secured, has been 
very seriously delayed by reason of insufficient funds to prop- 
erly carry on the work. 

The difficulties encountered in connection with the com- 
pany work in this colony has been the same, in tlie main, as 
those which have been experienced in the many other col- 
ony movements in this country. The warfare which has been 
carried on without intermission by the two disputing factions 
has seriously interfered with and delayed rapid progress of 
the work. The resident members, with a part of the non-resi- 
dent stockholders, constitute the controlling faction. How- 
ever, they have been seriously interfered with by an active and 
turbulent minority of non-residents. This minority has, in 
nearly every instance, withdrawn their support, and refused 
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to contribute further to the maintenance of those on the 
ground, embarrassing and delaying the work greatly. The 
obstructionists, as the minority are called by the present man- 
agement, at one time had several of their number upon the 
board of directors, who, it is claimed, did everything in their 
power to prevent the furthering of the ditch work. The pres- 
ent membership is about 300, with about 100 on the ground. 

While the by-laws place the business management in the 
hands of a board of nine directors, elected for one year, giving 
the board power to elect the usual officers and a general man- 
ager from its own members, and to appoint such agents and 
committees as may be necessary to carry into effect thie' ob- 
jects of the organization, they provide that no new depart- 
ment shall be created requiring the expenditure of more than 
f 500.00 until the same shall have been referred to the stock- 
holders and approved by a majority of them. They also pro- 
vide that a majority of the stockholders may, at any time, 
effect a change in the board by filing with the secretary a pe- 
tition expressing such desire. The board must then call a 
special meeting of the stockholders, at which they may vote, 
if they so desire, the old board out and the proposed one in. 
Provision is also made for the protection of the company 
against delinquency upon the part of stockholders; also, to 
protect the individual stockholders against greed upon the 
part of the company. 

THE AMITY COLONY. 

April 15, 1898, the Salvation Army, under the leader- 
ship of Frederick Booth-Tucker, founded what has since 
proven to be one of the most eminently successful attempts 
at farm colony life in the history of the United States. This 
colony is located in Prowers county, in the eastern part of 
the state. 

The colony is non-sectarian, having been organized along 
broad and liberal lines. No attempt w^as made in securing 
colonists to confine applications to members of the Salvation 
Army. Care was taken, however, to get men of good char- 
acter, preferably those who had had some experience at farm 
life, but who, upon removing to the city had been unsuccess- 
ful, and were desirous of again getting back to the land. 
Each of these colonists is placed upon a 20-acre farm, upon 
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which is erected a comfortable dwelling house. Each colo- 
nist is also furnished with a cow, a team of horses, some pigs, 
chickens and farming implements. 

To buy the land, about 2,200 acres, make improvements 
and outfit the colonists the Salvation Army created a bond 
issue of $150,000. This is secured by the land and improve- 
ments, and further by the army. This loan was made at a 
low rate of interest. To each colonist is loaned from f 500 to 
$750 in payment for his land and equipment supplied him by 
the army. Upon this money advanced the colonist pays in- 
terest at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum and the principal 
as rapidly as circumstances will permit. 

Forty families are in the colony at Amity. Of this num- 
ber all but one paid their interest this year, and many of 
them reduced the principal of their indebtedness consid- 
erably. 

As a form of practical good the management provides 
that as rapidly as one colonist pays his indebtedness to the 
army the money is used again in outfitting another. Since 
the colony was formed the colonists have repaid $17,000 upon 
their principal, besides keeping up their interest. 

Place the landless man on the manless land, or, in other words, place 
the waste labor upon the waste land by means of the waste capital, and 
thereby convert this trinity of waste into a unity of production. 

This is the manner in which the Salvation Army com- 
mander, Frederick Booth-Tucker wrote his proposition. To 
many it sounded like a theoretical, impracticable proposition 
that would break down when the attempt was made to re- 
duce it to practice. The results have proven the feasibility 
of the scheme, and the colonists are indebted to the good 
heart and the practical spirit of helpfulness which prompted 
the Salvation Army leader in his efforts to improve their ma- 
terial condition in life. 

These colonists have proven themselves progressive in 
many ways. They have established a newspaper, built two 
school houses, with more than 100 scholars in attendance, a 
farmers' institute, a dairy, a lumber yard, a coal yard, hotels 
and business houses. Also an orphanage costing $20,000 
was built exclusivelv bv the colonists. 
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THE TOILEKS OF KAKTIL 

In the issue of August 15, 1902, of the Pueblo Courier, 
a labor paper published at Pueblo, Colorado, there appeared 
this picture which is taken from a great painting entitled 
"The Toilers of Earth." The scene it represents was placed 
upon canvas by one of the world's greatest artists, W. R. 
Leigh, of New York City. The scene is typical. While the 
characters portrayed have, perhaps, never been seen in actual 
life grouped together as is represented in this painting, the 
individual types are seen every day in the ordinary walks of 
life. They are so common, in fact, as to excite no especial 
attention. Whether the characters were all seen at once in 
^ city street car as is represented by the painting is imma- 
terial. Five distinct types are presented, and each person 
who looks at the picture can not be in doubt as to the class 
to which each one of them belongs. The picture is well cal- 
culated to stir the stagnant stream of thought as the lives 
of the class of which the individuals are but types are 
clearly seen. 

On the extreme left we see a negro fallen asleep after a 
day of exhausting toil for which he received a mere pittance. 
In the physiognomy of this man may be seen the result of cen- 
turies of tyranny and oppression, traces of the brutality which 
we punish with flre and gun and hangman's rope, after having 
developed and accentuated it by cruelty and injustice. Op- 
pression is almost equally as harmful to the oppressor as to 
the oppressed in the final summing up of things. Next to 
him is the man whom we all have met, the man who knows 
nothing but work, the man who is satisfied when he has a 
job, the man whose sodden ignorance makes him impervious 
to the higher ambitions, aims and hopes of the working 
classes, the type of the man whom Markham has fittingly 
described as the man with the hoe, the man who spends a 
portion of each day's earnings for beer and who goes regu- 
larly upon a drunk after each pay day. This is the type of 
men who don't want anything to do with the labor union, 
who won't have their liberty interfered with by unions. He 
lives miserably and rears children similar to himself, who 
become mere cogs, pulleys and wheels in the industrial tread 
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mill. His mind, none too bright, even under better condi- 
tions, has been dwarfed and stunted by long hours of toil, 
supplemented by days and nights of debauchery, beer and 
dissipation. The intellectual life is as though it were not to 
such as he. Life has no sweetness and no beauty. Withhold 
all criticism, all censure, when passing judgment upon the 
man with the hoe, the brother of the ox. It is not fair or 
just to judge this class by what they are, rather judge them in 
the light of the conditions and environments that have made 
them such. Could we but understand all the circumstances 
that bring the most unfortunate to their miserable condition 
we would pity where we now thoughtlessly condemn. 

The next man seen in the painting, looking from left 
to right, is evidently a skilled artisan, a member of one of 
the well organized crafts, a man who enjoys an 8-hour work 
day and receives fairly good wages. His appearance em- 
phasizes the blessings and teaches a lesson as to the benefits 
of unionism. His appearance does not smack of the saloon, 
for he is not in that physical debilitated, exhausted condition 
that creates a demand for alcoholic stimulants. He is a 
thinker and a student, conversant with the philosophy of the 
different schools of economic thought. He is intelligently 
engaged in working out the problem of life and helping to 
lift the civilization of ^the present to a higher level. His 
home life contains much that is elevating. Here he is sur- 
rounded by books, pictures and many home comforts. He 
is found in the lodge rooms of the labor unions everywhere 
and takes an active interest in making them of benefit to 
his class. 

The fourth picture is that of a woman, supporting upon 
her jlap the sleeping form of a child. A woman scarcely 
emerged from girlhood, but whose face reveals the sober 
thoughtfulness developed by the struggle for a livelihood. 
A typical member of a class of which there are thousands 
in every large city and town in our land. To her the battle 
for bread is not a poem, but a living reality. One of the 
saddest sights and one of the most common to be seen upon 
every hand are the mothers who must go into sweat shop, 
factory and mill and work the long hours through for the 
pittance that will keep the souls and bodies of themselves 
and those dependent upon them from parting company. And 
this is made necessary by the desire to grind out profits 
for those who already have many times more than is neces- 
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sary for luxurious maintenance. It is shameful, it is awful, 
and the English language has not enough adjectives with 
which to fitly characterize it. The woman who through fate 
and circumstances are compelled to and who do take up the 
work of rearing families rank among the world's greatest 
heroes. The necessity for it, however, becomes none the less 
disgraceful by reason of the courage and heroism with which 
the duty is discharged. Next and last comes perhaps the 
most pitable sight of all. How memory comes with her many 
offerings to one and all as they think of the large number 
within the circle of their own experience who have passed 
into the sere and yellow leaf of age after a life time of serv- 
ice in the industrial army without sufficient means to pro- 
vide themselves with the necessaries of life, and who toil on 
until the very last, when they finally drop in the harness. 
The civilized nations of the earth for centuries have made 
provision for those who become superannuated or unfit for 
labor after a period of service in the military of the country. 
Our own government has been especially generous in this 
respect. Is not the man who has spent a life time of service 
at productive industry, who has expended his strength and 
vigor in producing the things which contribute to human 
satisfaction and desire entitled to at least as much consid- 
eration as is the one who has speijt his life in destroying 
wealth and in killing his fellow men? 

This picture, "The Toilers of Earth," is one that can be 
studied with profit, and the characters it presents afford 
fruitful subjects for meditation. 
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LABOR DAY. 

Within 20 years of the time when organized labor in the 
United States began the agitation for the legal recognition 
of a public holiday in honor of the important place which 
labor occupies in the American social system, Labor Day has 
risen to the dignity of a national holiday, and is fittingly 
observed in almost every state in the Union. This day belongs 
especially to the labor unions, and is given up by them not 
only to amusement but to the discussion of those economic 
and sociological questions, in the settlement of which all 
classes in general, and the working class in particular, are 
vitally interested. Dedicated as is this one day in the year 
to the uplifting of the toiling masses, the practice of having 
a public address dealing with some form of the labor question 
has, from the beginning, been one of the features of the day 
wherever it has been observed. 

The labor unions began the observance of the first Mon- 
day in September as their annual holiday in 1882, and by 
common consent, as well as by statutory enactment, this date 
has become unifonn in all the states of the Union, with the 
exception of two or three. No public holiday symbolizes so 
much that is of interest to the workers as does this one which 
has been especially set apart as their annual holiday. The 
arrival of the day is looked forward to with even greater in- 
terest, and more elaborate preparations are made for its cele- 
bration than for Christmas, Independence Day, Thanksgiving 
or other national holidays. Notwithstanding the growing 
interest which centers around Labor Day and the ever-in- 
creasing respect which is paid it each recurring year, to the 
Hon. James B. Orman, Governor, and to Hon. David A. Mills, 
Secretary of State of Colorado, belongs the honor of having 
issued the first proclamation officially calling attention to the 
day and setting it aside as one devoted to rest, recreation and 
the proper observance of the dignity of labor. 
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Following is the proclamation : 

In accordance with the provisions of the statute of the state of Coio- 
rado, designating the first Monday in September of each year "Labor Day/' 
and declaring the same to be a holiday In all respects similar to other holi- 
days, it becomes my duty, as well as my pleasure, to call attention to the 
same, and to suggest to all the entire cessation from labor on that day 
throughout the state. 

The industrial enterprises of the state of Colorado have not, during 
the year, witnessed the slightest interference with the growth of progress 
from any source. To the men who toil must be given the greatest meas- 
ure of praise for this prosperous state of affairs. 

Let us then in recognition of the dignity of labor set aside Monday, 
September 1, 1902, as a day of absolute rest, observing the day by such 
forms of recreation as is suited to the conditions of our progressive and 
prosperous people. 

Given under my hand and the executive seal, this 7th day of August, 
A. D. 1902. 

JAMES B. ORMAN. 

Governor. 

DAVID A. MILLS, 

Secretary of State. 

The precedent established by the issuance of this procla- 
mation will no doubt be followed by all subsequent execu- 
tives of the state of Colorado. The other states will no doubt 
pattern after the example and officially call the notice of their 
citizens to this holiday. 

For many years the Denver Trades and Labor Assembly 
has celebrated the day by a parade, a picnic and an address. 
The celebration upon Monday, September 1, 1902, was the 
largest ever witnessed upon Labor Day in the city of Denver. 
The parade in the morning comprised about 7,000 union men, 
and represented, with a few exceptions, all the leading unions 
in the city. The orators of the occasion, John S. Crosby of 
New York, and Walter Thomas Mills, of Girard, Kansas, de- 
livered stirring addresses at the picnic in Elitch's Gardens. 
The prize offered the man holding the oldest union card was 
awarded to George Eales, a member of the Amalgamated Car- 
penters' Union. This card of membership was issued October 
27, 1856, in England, and the owner had been a member of 
his craft continuously from that time to the present. 

In every city, village and mining camp in Colorado, 
where one or more labor unions were in existence, the day 
was celebrated with parades, addresses, picnics and recre- 
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ations of various kinds. It was a red-letter day, and marked 
one of the brightest epochs in the history of labor, and will 
be long remembered as one that was pleasantly and profit- 
ably spent. The day was especially marked by the large pa- 
rade and the excellence of the program rendered in the Crip- 
ple Creek district, where a union labor picnic was held at 
Pinnacle Park in the afternoon. 

The following is an extract from the address delivered 
by Lieutenant Governor D. C. Coates at the picnic at Pin- 
nacle Park : 

Comrades and Fellow Workers: 

Upon this day it is meet for wage workers to get together and review 
the past and consider plans for the future. For the growth of this day 
has surpassed the fondest hopes of that little Knights of Labor band, who 
made the first strides towards the creation of the day which is now 
observed in 40 out of a total of 44 states of the Union as the workingman's 
day of celebration. 

Too many believe that the human race has progressed as far as it 
can, and that it is at the present time an utter impossibility to raise the 
human family to any further advanced condition. It is not necessary in 
answering this, to review the human race as it existed during the 
ancient times, when the few had all and the many nothing, when 
the few were the rulers and the many were the subjects of the 
harsh, relentless command of the few. But rather let us look to the 
conditions as they confront the American people at the present day, ot 
which the former ancient condition is but a forcible type. We can look 
from the dizzy heights of that famous column, Pike's Peak, and survey the 
country from one end to the other and we are confronted with labor con- 
ditions that are appalling to all who possess a love of family and of his 
fellow creatures. For look, if you please, to the coal regions of Pennsyl- 
vania and you will see thousands who are homeless and thousands who 
are starving through an arrangement of arrogant capitalists whose value 
of a human life is more unmerciful than were the half barbarians of re- 
mote centuries. Tou have only to cross the state line to see thousands 
starving in the depths of the West Virginia coal mines, or hell, I would 
caU it. 

There is also another point to look and that is in the sweat shops of 
the South. In this country there are more than 3,000,000 women and chil- 
dren toiling in the sweat shops, whose husbands and fathers are forced 
upon the highway in search of work and who soon become common tramps, 
and finally are inmates of some jail. He becomes a vagrant. What is a 
vagrant? The statute defines a vagrant as a man out of employment, yet 
all natural laws point from the dim dawn of creation to the present time 
that man was created one and equal to another, but the natural law has 
been suspended, and a man out of a job is at this day a vagrant and placed 
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in jail, which unrighteous policy will, after a while, put all of us in Jail. 
It is this idea which is forcing man to the very lowest mediocre, and what 
a damnahle condition it is fast leading to. 

After a while organized labor will put a stop to this damnable condi 
tion and will elevate the human race to a higher and a loftier condition. 

The following is an extract from the address delivered 
by Hon. Harvey E. Garman, ex-president of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor, at Colorado Springs : 

Labor day has its place in history, and will ever remain, even if the 
millennium arrives, when the ceaseless struggle can be ended. We 
do not march and parade to alone show our strength to the world, 
but to give courage to the weak and hope to those who have 
yet the battle to fight. Many a poor toiler this day, unorganized and 
ground down, will take new heart and dare to take his place in the 
line. Labor day parades do more toward advancing the cause of unionism 
and forming new organizations than all the eloquence of organizers or 
arguments of leaders. It is the independence day of the wage earner. It 
enables us to throw from our shoulders for the time the cares that sur- 
round us. We mingle together and past difTerences are buried and petty 
Jealousies sent to the rear; plans for improvement and upbuilding are 
outlined and new ideas advanced, and we take up the cares of life on the 
morrow with renewed ambition and brightened Ideas. It brings to our 
ranks those who may be upon the outside through misconception or other 
cause. It should ever remain our festal day, and each recurring year 
should find the unions observing it even more extensively than now, if 
such a thing is possible, and I hope the time is not far distant when 
every branch of industry will be closed for the day, so that all may mingle, 
march and make it what it was intended — ^a day free from the cares of the 
shop and the factory, the store and the office. 

In the address at Elitch's Gardens, Walter Thomas Mills 
spoke in part as follows : 

The war between the men who do the world's work and the men who 
privately own the world's productive property is not a war which is the 
result of the individual fault of anyone. The corporations among the 
capitalists and the trade unions among the workers are the outgrowth 
of conditions for the existence of which neither the capitalists nor the 
workers are in any way blamable. 

When the tools of industry were rude and simple and each worker 
employed his own labor in the use of his own tools and took for his own 
use the total product of his labor, the functions of both the worker and 
the owner being found in the same person, there was then no war between 
capital and labor. But this condition ceased not by the wrong conduct of 
anyone, but by the coming of the great machine. This great machine cost 
so much that the single-handed worker could not own it. It was so large 
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and complicated that the single-handed worker could not use it, and it was so 
productive that the workers on any single machine could not use alone all 
of their own particular products. The coming of the great machine made 
necessary associated ownership of the tools, associated labor in using the 
tools, and a wider market in which to dispose of the products. 

The following is from the address of John S. Crosby, de- 
livered at the picnic at Elitch's Gardens. The address as a 
whole was recognized as a masterpiece of convincing logic by 
all who heard it. 

I used to think that education was enough, but I found out that it 
man could not saw wood any better in Greek than in Latin. 

Tou have three amendments here to adopt in Colorado. Is anybody 
going to vote against the 8-hour law? 

Now the Rush amendment. Let us examine the Australasian tax 
amendment I want to explain it so clearly that the most learned man 
here can understand it. 

Did you ever see a man fool .enough to defend the existing system 
of taxation? Every man pays taxes who pays for what he buys. There is a 
better system. There must be in the nature of things a best system. You 
will never find a best system until you try. Tou can make 57 trials here in 
Colorado. They tell us the farmers will be ruined, but I know hundreds of 
thousands of farmers who favor this tax system. 

Nothing that is just ever hurt anybody. Don't believe anything any 
man tells you about this amendment unless you find out what he knows 
about it. 

The merchants are anxious for Denver to have 300,000 people in 1907. 
Let us have this system of taxation, and you will have 500,000 people. 

Carnegie says that industry is a three-legged stool — labor, capital and 
brains. Ah, but what's that stool sitting on? It rests upon the land, and 
God made the land. 

Highly creditable celebrations were held at Colorado 
Springs, Pueblo, Telluride, Trinidad, Silverton, Leadville, 
Silver Plume and many other places. The Labor Day address 
has become one of the striking features in the observance of 
the day. Never before in the history of the state has the day 
been so universally celebrated. The parades, in size and ap- 
pearance, were superior to those of any former year. The ad- 
dresses delivered in the different towns showed a thorough 
understanding of the issues that are now uppermost in the 
minds of the American people. Nearly all of the speakers 
referred to the Australasian tax and the 8-hour amendments 
to the Constitution of Colorado and urged that they be sup- 
ported and passed in the interest of labor. 
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Oregon was the first state to adopt a law making Labor 
Day a legal holiday.^ This it did* by an act approved Febru- 
ary 21, 1887. This law designated the first Saturday in June 
as Labor Day. However, in 1893, Oregon amended this law 
and designated the first Slonday in September. Colorado fol- 
lowed, adopting the law March 15, 1887 ; New Jersey, April 
8, 1887. Although the first bill for this purpose ever intro- 
duced 'was in the New York legislature, this state was fourth 
in actually passing such a law, which it did May 6, 1887. Five 
days afterward. May 11, 1887, Massachusetts approved a sim- 
ilar law; Connecticut followed March 20, 1889; Pennsyl- 
vania, April 25, 1889, making the first Monday in September 
a legal holiday, but on May 31, 1893, changed it to the first 
Saturday in September; Iowa followed April 5, 1890, and 
Ohio April 28, 1890. In 1891 nine states dropped into line, 
as follows : Maine, February 10 ; Washington, February 24 ; 
Kansas, March 4; Indiana, March 9; Tennessee, March 11; 
New Hampshirej March 31; Illinois, June 17; Georgia, Oc- 
tober 16 ; South Carolina, December 22. The year 1892 saw 
four states adopt the Labor Day law, as follows : Virginia, 
February 5 ; Utah, February 23 ; Louisiana, July 7, adopted 
a law operative only in the parish of New Orleans and fixing 
November 25 as Labor Day ; Alabama, December 12, adopted 
its law, following the general date of the first Monday in Sep- 
tember. In 1893, February 2, Texas came into the column of 
legalized Labor Day states, followed February 14 by Dela- 
ware; by Minnesota, April 18; by Wisconsin, April 19; by 
Florida, April 29 ; by Michigan, May 12, while on May 23 Cali- 
fornia approved a law making the first Monday in October 
the legal Labor holiday. This held until February 23, 1897, 
when, by amendment, it was changed to the first Monday in 
September. Rhode Island passed its Labor Day law May 
26, 1893. 

Congress passed a law June 28, 1894, making Labor Day 
a legal holiday within the District of Columbia, and for all 
government employes wherever located. 

Montana followed February 19, 1895 ; Missouri, April 9 
of the same year; Vermont adopted the law November 26, 
1898; West Virginia, February 21, 1899; North Carolina 
passed a law March 6, 1899, but put itself outside the regular 
list by naming the first Thursday in September as Labor Day, 
thus making three states that, while they have legalized a 
labor holiday, have chosen an off day for the purpose. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE DENVER TRADES AND LABOR ASSEMBLY. 

The Denver Trades and Labor Assembly was organized 
in November, 1882. Its growth has kept pace with the organi- 
zation of labor in this city. As rapidly as new unions repre- 
senting the different crafts were organized they were made 
welcome to membership and urged to affiliate, which they 
usually did. Very soon after its organization the assembly 
affiliated with and received a charter from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. During all the years that followed down 
to 1901 every legitimate labor union in the city was eligible 
to membership. Nor was any question ever raised as to the 
propriety of this action. When the Knights of Labor were 
at the zenith of their strength and for a number of years 
afterward several assemblies of this order belonged to this, 
the central body, and were represented by delegates. 

Many differences of opinion had been developed, and 
many acrimonious discussions had taken place within the 
assembly hall as to the proper policy to pursue when ques- 
tions involving the interests of the several crafts were up for 
settlement. The sessions of this body had become celebrated 
for the independence of opinion manifested and the tenacity 
with which each delegate would struggle for the adoption of 
the line of policy that, in his judgment, w^ould best conserve 
the interests of all. What the majority decided to do was 
always acquiesced in by all, and the affiliated unions marched 
forward in solid phalanx for its accomplishment. Here, as 
elsewhere, in the labor movement the differences which arose 
were not disputes concerning any principle of unionism, but 
differences of opinion as to tactics, methods, etc. 

During all these years the Denver Trades and Labor As- 
sembly was a mighty power for good, and the cause of union- 
ism has been very materially promoted as the result of its 
efforts. 
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The Western Labor Union, now the American Labor 
Union, was born at Salt Lake, Utah, in May, 1898. The mo- 
tives which prompted this organization were unquestionably 
pure and patriotic. While considerable dissatisfaction ex- 
isted in the West by reason of the fact that Western labor 
unions had been sending per capita tax for years to Eastern 
headquarters without being able to secure any assistance in 
case of trouble at home, it was not at bottom a feeling of 
antagonism to the American Federation of Labor, or to any 
of the internationals composing it, that prompted the forma- 
tion of a central Western labor body. It was simply a sin- 
cere conviction upon the part of those present at the Salt Lake 
convention that better results could be secured and more effi- 
cient work done by way of promoting the interests of the toil- 
ers of the West by an organization, with headquarters at 
home, and capable of immediately responding to the needs of 
its membership than would be possible with an organization 
having headquarters thousands of miles distant, and with the 
greater portion of its membership in the far East. In hold- 
ing this opinion no disrespect was felt for the American Fed- 
c»ration of Labor. Many of those participating in the forma- 
tion of the Western Labor Union were at that time, and still 
are, members of international unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The Western Federation of Miners, a body of union men 
than whom none better can be found upon either side of the 
Atlantic, formed the backbone of the new organization. The 
work of organization proceeded with a fair degree of rapidity, 
the new local unions being confined to unorganized crafts, 
and to miscellaneous unclassed workers, who were organized 
into what is known as federal labor unions. No dual unions 
were permitted. For many years, whenever the organized 
crafts had found it necessary to go upon strike their places 
had been filled by men who were drawn from the ranks of 
unskilled labor, who had performed the work of the strikers 
in some kind of fashion until the strike was broken or a settle- 
ment had been reached. This large volume of unskilled, unor- 
ganized labor that could be drawn upon by employers in cas(» 
of trouble was a serious menace to the success of every effort 
made to better the condition of organized workmen by way 
of the strike. To organize these men and train them in the 
principles of unionism was the work to which the new organi- 
zation addressed itself with energy and vigor. 
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At the Denver session of the Western Labor Union, in 
May, 1901, it was determined to place an organizer in the 
Denver field, for the purpose of thoroughly unionizing it. 
There was at that time a very large number of working men 
in Denver who were entirely outside the fold of any labor 
organization. The organizers selected for this work during 
the summer months organized about 14 unions, affiliating 
them with the Trades Assembly as rapidly as they were 
formed. All this was accomplished without protest, it having 
always been the policy of the assembly to admit all bona fide 
labor organizations, not dual in their character, without ref- 
erence to other affiliations. 

At the second meeting of the assembly in the month of 
October, objection was made by some of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor delegates to the admission of any labor unions 
unless the union seeking admission was affiliated with the 
international of its craft. The trouble had been brewing for 
several weeks, having been postponed from one meeting to the 
next; at this time the assembly went on record for the first 
time as being opposed to the admission of unions unaffiliated 
with their internationals. Upon roll call the vote was 37 in 
favor of the admission of unaffiliated unions, and 39 opposed. 
As under the constitution of the assembly it required a two- 
thirds vote to admit, the Western Labor Union unions apply- 
ing for membership were rejected. This vote marked the 
result of the first decisive fight between the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Western Labor Union in the Denver 
Trades Assembly. Five unions were barred out by the vote. 
Thus was precipitated what has proven to be the most unfor- 
tunate quarrel that has ever divided the labor forces of Den- 
ver into opposing camps. So much bitterness and personal 
antagonism has been developed as to neutralize to a consid- 
erable extent the power for good of these organizations. 

From this time forward for several months the battle 
between the rival organizations waged fast and furious. The 
meetings of the assembly were, for the most part, given over 
to a discussion of the admission of the newly formed unions. 
The controversy took many forms, but in the last analysis it 
always came back to the question of admitting unions unaffil- 
iated with the internationals of their craft. The opposition 
of the American Federation of Labor delegates was not 
directed at any particular Western Labor Union union that 
was knocking at the doors of the assembly for admission, but 
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to sustain the principle of international craft aflSliation as 
against the contention of the Western Labor Union that each 
legitimate union, not dual in its character, applying, ought to 
be admitted to membership in the assembly without reference 
to any other affiliation. The meetings of the assembly were 
more largely attended than had been known for years, some- 
times being crowded to the doors with delegates and specta- 
tors. At times the advantage seemed to be with one faction 
and then again with the other. In the meantime, the organ- 
izer of the Western Labor Union was organizing new unions 
and presenting them to the assembly for admission. After a 
time the cause of the Western Labor Union was seen to be 
gradually gaining strength, a number of delegates from 
American Federation of Labor unions regularly voted with 
them. However, the existence of the rule requiring a two- 
thirds vote to admit prevented the applicants being admitted 
to membership when the question came to a vote. Thus, mat- 
ters went on for several months, very little business other 
than that pertaining to the factional quarrel being trans- 
acted. 

At the meeting held on Saturday, ilarch 9, the Western 
Labor Union delegates carried everything before them, ex- 
cept to seat the delegates from their newly formed unions. 
They made several attempts to do this, but failed by one vote. 
Of the 91 delegates voting, 60 favored admitting the delegates 
from the new unions, but a two-thirds vote was required, and 
the motion failed. At this meeting the vote to return the 
charter to the American Federation of Labor was carried, 
this requiring but a majority. The surrender of the charter 
to the American Federation of Labor was construed by many 
of the American Federation of Labor delegates to mean 
the dissolution of the Denver Trades Assembly. Acting upon 
this opinion, they proceeded to organize a new assembly, 
known as the Denver Trades and Labor Assembly, and to 
incorporate it. This new central body, which has since the 
time of its formation, been known by way of distinction as 
the incorporated assembly, at once chartered from the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and adopted a constitution requir- 
ing that every union affiliating with it must first be affiliated 
with its international craft organization. 

All opposition being withdrawn the unions that had for 
months been clamoring for admission to the old assembly, 
were admitted without more ado, making that body numeri- 
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(•ally a very strong one. The president and treasurer of the 
old assembly went with the incorporated one. Both assem- 
blies claimed to be the only genuine Denver Trades and Labor 
Assembly. A suit to determine which of them is entitled to 
the money in the treasury at the time of the division, about 
$600, is now pending in the courts. 

THe officers of the State Federation of Labor recognized 
the unincorporated assembly as being the legitimate central 
body and continued to receive dues from it. The two rival 
assemblies each elected a set of delegates to represent it at the 
annual convntion at Trinidad in June. After a discussion of 
the case upon its merits, the convention of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor admitted the delegates of the unincorporated 
assembly by a vote of 182 to 30. During the progress of the 
.convention the newly elected executive committee was au- 
thorized by unanimous Vote to call a convention at the earliest 
possible date, consisting of representation from all the un- 
ions in the city of Denver for the purpose of settling the dis- 
pute and organizing one central body. 

July 28, in response to the call which had been duly is- 
sued, the "harmony convention," made up of one delegate 
from each union that responded to the Invitation, and one 
from each of the two rival trades assemblies, convened at the 
Gettysburg building, in Denver, and undertook the work of 
consolidating all the unions of the city into one assembly, and 
thus harmonize the warring factions. About sixty unions 
were represented. J. C. Sullivan, president of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor, called the meeting to order, stated the pur- 
pose for which it was convened and occupied the chair 
throughout the sessions, with H. B. Waters, secretary of the 
State Federation of Labor, as secretary. 

Before the first session was half over it was evident that 
the peace convention would not succeed in bringing about the 
much-desired unity between the two rival bodies. The very 
same question which had from the first been the bone of con- 
tention between them presented itself. Many of the delegates 
present from unions connected with the incorporated assem- 
bly insisted that the constitution of the new Trades Assembly 
must contain a clause providing that every affiliated union 
must hold a charter from its national or international craft 
organization, if such existed. The delegates from unions 
chartered from the American Labor Union and from some 
unions that were not so chartered w;ere equally insistent upon 
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the adoption of a clause in the constitution of the new as- 
sembly making all bona fide unions eligible to membership, 
absolutely without reference to any other affiliation. Here 
was an insuperable obstacle in the way of unity. As this was 
the very issue upon which the old Denver Trades Assembly 
had split a few months previously, and as neither faction 
would recede an inch from the position taken, any amalgama- 
tion of the two was clearly out of the question. Each faction 
considered the point of difference one of principle, and they 
would prefer to maintain a separate existence rather than 
surrender it. 

As the opposition to the American Federation of Labor 
delegates outnumbered them by more than 2 to 1, the new as- 
sembly that was organized as the result of the peace conven- 
tion and known as the Denver Federation of Labor, provided 
for the admission of all labor unions in the city that applied. 
The Denver Federation of Labor has been recognized by the 
Colorado State Federation of Labor as the legitimate central 
labor body of the city. The relations between it and the unin- 
corporated assembly are very cordial, and at the present time 
the bi-weekly meetings of each are held jointly. 

The incorporated assembly composed of the old line in- 
ternational unions, such as the printers, machinists, waiters, 
cigar makers, plumbers, bakers, etc., still continues to hold its 
regular bi-weekly meetings and is recognized by the American 
Federation of Labor as being the only legitimate Trades and 
Labor Assembly in the city. 

The struggle that has been going on in the city of Den- 
ver between the rival organizations of labor during the last 
fifteen months has been most unfortunate for the cause of 
unionism. Neither side can claim entire immunity from mis- 
takes. The very fact that nearly 4,000 men were organized in 
Denver and vicinity by the Western Labor Union during the 
year 1901, proves quite conclusively that the field had been 
neglected in the past. Had the American Federation of 
Labor been as energetic in placing organizers in the western 
field before this time as they have been since there would have 
been no opening for the Western Labor Union to take advan- 
tage of. Every union should belong to the international of 
its craft. National and even international unity is absolutely 
necessary to secure the best results for the cause to which the 
organization of labor is committed. Had the policy of per- 
suasion and argument which appeals to reason and carries 
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conviction of the truth that thoroufi:h unity between the East 
and the West is best for both been exercised the bitterness and 
ill-will which now exists would not have been engendered. 
The policy of trying to coerce and drive one class of qrganized 
labor into enforced affiliation with a larger and stronger class 
has not proved a success in this instance, nor will it in any 
other. Unity based upon an intelligent understanding of 
what ought to be done will enable the industrial classes to 
achieve victories where now they chronicle the record of de- 
feats. Were one-half the energy now expended in fighting 
one another marshaled for the purpose of supporting prin- 
ciples and measures about which there is no difference of 
opinion the labor unions would move forward in one conquer- 
ing advance. 

The policy recently inaugurated of organizing unions 
dual to those already in existence is at variance with the usage 
and spirit of the labor movement. The organization of dual 
unions, no matter by whom practiced, is not an achievement 
of which to be proud. 

What the final outcome will be it is difficult to determine. 
It is to be hoped, however, that after passion and prejudice 
has run its course that wiser counsels will prevail and a 
spirit of harmony, unity, fraternity and brotherhood will as 
of old animate all the workers of Colorado. 
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THE COLORADO STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR. 

The sixth annual convention of the Colorado State Fed- 
eration of Labor was convened at Leadville, June 3, 1901, and 
remained in session for five days. The parade was the lar<i;- 
est that had ever been held upon the opening day, about 1,500 
people being in line. The report of Lieutenant Governor 
and ex-President D. C. Coates was short, he having served 
but four months of the year, having resigned much against 
the will of the Federation upon receiving the nomination for 
Lieutenant Governor the preceding year. In his address, Mr. 
Coates referred to the defeat of Judge Goddard for reuoini- 
nation to the supreme bench through the efforts of the Fed- 
eration, and to other current events. He believed that a 
lesson had been taught to those in power in this state that 
it was not wise to defeat and set aside just and necessary 
labor legislation. Attention was also called to the system 
of national federation through a process of state federation 
fashioned after the form of the general government of the 
United States. This system of national federation through 
a system of state federation had been recommended by Mr. 
(^oates at the Cripple Creek convention, the preceding year, 
and indorsed by that body. 

The address of President Harvey E. Garmaii, who had 
succeeded to the presidency upon the resignation of Mr. 
Coates, was very complete and comprehensive. The work of 
the federation during the year was gone into very thoroughly. 
Nothing of interest relating to the general work of the move- 
ment was omitted. The legislation that had been secured 
through the work of the Federation was enumerated. Espe- 
cial attention wals called to the 8-hour and the Australasian 
Tax Amendments, both being strongly indorsed, togetlier with 
a recommendation that they be vigorously supported by mem- 
bers of organized labor. The problem of Chinese and Japa- 
nese labor was discussed, it being recommended that the Jap- 
anese be included with the Chinese in the exclusion act which 
would probably be re-enacted upon its termination, which 
would occur within the next four months. 

Tlie report of the secretary, J. K. Robinson, showed the 
organization to have increased numerically during the year. 
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The finances were in excellent condition. The work of the 
legislative committee at the session of the Thirteenth Gen- 
eral Assembly was reported at some length. 

Many important questions in which the unions were in- 
terested were taken up and discussed by the assembled dele- 
gates during the session. The 8-hour and the Australasian 
Tax amendments to the constitution of the state were in- 
dorsed in a very strong resolution, alid all members of or- 
ganized^labor were urged to support these two measures at 
the polls. A committee, to hold throughout the year, was 
appointed to familiarize the unions with the merits of these 
two measures. State ownership of coal mines was indorsed, 
and the Federation was pledged to work for the accomplish- 
ment of this end. To increase the efficiency of the public 
school system by furnishing not only free text-books but din- 
ners to pupils and teachers at public expense, also to furnish 
clothing to children when necessary. The boycott against 
the Colorado Amusement Company by the stage employes 
and the Denver Musical Protective Association, and the one 
against the Colorado & Southern railroad by the telegraphers, 
both of which had been indorsed by the State Federation of 
Labor, and had been hanging fire for many months, were re- 
vived, and arrangements were perfected to prosecute these 
tw-o boycotts vigorously if they were not settled within a 
reasonable length of time. The misunderstanding which had 
resulted in the two boycotts referred to being placed against 
the Colorado & Southern road and the Colorado Amusement 
Company was adjusted soon after the adjournment of the 
convention, and the boycotts were declared off. 

A resolution denouncing the action of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Synod of America, which, at a recent conven- 
tion, had branded labor organizations as dangerous and 
criminal, recommending that its members do not join such 
unions, was unanimously adopted. This resolution called at- 
tention to work done for the working class through the or- 
ganization of labor, and scored the synod for its intolerance 
and inability to understand the purpose of unionism. 

Each evening during the week, meetings w^ere held for 
the purpose of organizing a union of each unorganized craft 
in Leadville and to increase the membership and interest 
in the crafts already organized. The results exceeded the hopes 
of the most sanguine. A wave of enthusiasm swept over the 
city and each w^orker seemed to be desirous of joining a union 
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of some kind. At the end of the week the city was never be- 
fore so well organized, there being a good live union of every 
craft with workmen enough in it to form one. In addition 
to this, the membership of the Federal Labor Union had 
been doubled during the session. 

The seventh and last annual convention of the Federa- 
tion met pursuant to the adjournment at Leadville, in Trini- 
dad, June 9, 1902, and was in session until the 13th. The 
net increase in the number of unions affiliated since the last 
convention w-as 44. The increase in membership during the 
year was over 4,000. The number of unions affiliated at 
this time was 176. This was the largest number of affiliated 
unions since the Federation was organized in 1896. The pre- 
ceding year had been a prosperous one, notwithstanding some 
dissension among the unions of the city of Denver, which had 
somew^hat retarded the healthy growth of unionism in the 
state. The reports which came in from the different locali- 
ties were of a very encouraging nature and promised w^ell for 
the future. 

The address of the president, Hi^rvey E. Garman, was 
a masterpiece of literary composition in which he fully re- 
view^ed the work of the federation since the last convention, 
all the controversies with employers in which it had engaged, 
the work done, as well as directing attention to the general 
labor conditions in different sections of the state and nation, 
making many valuable suggestions and recommendations as 
to the line of work which might profitably be carried forward 

bv the convention. 

t/ 

The condition, in general, of the unions was shown by 
the report of the secretary-treasurer to be better than at any 
former time. All of the trades had increased in membership 
and many of them had secured better hours and w-ages than 
they had before. The amount of money in the treasury was 
larger than it had ever been, notwithstanding the fact that 
considerable amounts had been donated during the year to 
woi'kmen on strike. 

The settlement of the controversy between the two rival 
Trades Assemblies in Denver was one of the subjects that 
was earnestly considered with a view to securing an amicable 
and friendly adjustment of 'their differences. The president 
was authorized to convene a delegate convention from all 
the unions in the city of Denver and effect a reconciliation 
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if it were possible to do so, bringing about a new organiza- 
tion upon terms that would be just and honorable to both 
the old assemblies. 

Careful attention was given to local labor conditions in 
different parts of the state, and work was outlined to 
strengthen the unions where they were weak, and organize 
where organization had hitherto been neglected. An active 
year of hard work to strengthen the State Federation and 
add to its influence and membership was mapped out. An 
address was issued to the farmers of Colorado asking for 
their co-operation and support in securing the ratification 
of the 8-hour and the Australasian tax amendments at the 
polls at the next general election. The address was a very 
clear and lucid presentation of the two amendments and 
gave many unanswerable reasons why the farmers ought to 
support them. The convention also appropriated |300 to pro- 
mote the passage of these amendments. The initiative and 
referendum was indorsed and the legislative committee was 
instructed to make the submission of such an amendment 
to the voters of the state by the Fourteenth General Assem- 
bly the leading labor measure to be urged during the next 
session of the legislature. 

The question of electing all the officials of the Federa- 
tion by a referendum vote of the locals was referred to a vote 
of membership of the local unions affiliated. 

The action of Judge Peter L. Palmer in issuing an arbi- 
trary and unjust injunction restraining the Clerks' Union 
of Denver, their friends and sympathizers from picketing 
an unfair business house was vigorously condemned by a 
resolution unanimously passed, as being an interference with 
natural rights, as well as with the legal rights of the citi- 
zen. All members of organized labor were urged to use their 
utmost influence to remove Judge Palmer from his present 
position at the earliest opportunity. The following resolu- 
tion, which denotes a marked advance over the policy of old 
style trades unions, was adopted without a dissenting vote : 

Whereas, The power of the capitalist class rests upon Institutions 
essentially political; and 

Whereas, We recognize the Inadequacy of pure and simple trades 
unionism to grapple with the same; therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Colorado State Federation of Labor, In Its seventh 
annual convention assembled, That we demand the Initiative and refer- 
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endum and the imperative mandate as a part of the organic laws of 
state and nation. We further demand that the means of production and 
distribution shall be owned by the whole people, and we recommend to 
our affiliated unions the study and discussion of socialistic principles. 

The convention at Trinidad Avas rej>'arded as one of the 
most successful that has been held. It adjourned to meet at 
Canon City in September, 1903. The present officers are: 
President, J. C. Sullivan, Miners' Union No. 32, of Victor; 
First Vice President, E. E. Bessette, Typographical Union 
No. 49, of Denver; Second Vice President, G. E. Miller, 
Miners' Union No. 63, of Telluride; Third Vice President, 
S. J. Bowers, Cigarmakers' Union No. 129, of Denver; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, H. B. Waters, Cooks' Union No. 18, of Den- 
ver. The President and Secretary of the Federation, to- 
gether with the three Vice Presidents, constitute the Execu- 
tive Board. 

Time and experience has demonstrated that the State 
Federation of Labor is the safest and most successful sys- 
tem that has yet been devised. The interest of all organized 
labor has been better protected in this manner than in any 
other. In no other state has a State Federation of Labor 
achieved the same degree of success as here. In other states 
national craft organization has absorbed the attention of local 
unions and has caused many of them to refuse to affiliate 
with the state body. In no state does so large a percentage 
of the labor unions belong to the State Federation as here 
in Colorado. The men and women who compose the Colo- 
rado State Federation of Labor are an intelligent, a patriotic 
and a useful class of citizens. When the history of the in- 
dustrial struggle through which the people worked their way 
out of the Egypt of servitude into the promised land of in- 
dustrial freedom shall have been written by the historian 
of the future, one of its brightest pages will tell the story of 
the policies inaugurated, the educational work carried for- 
ward and the good, wholesome legislation secured through 
the efforts of the Colorado State Federation of Labor. 

ADDRESS OF STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR TO FABUBRS. 

To the Farmers of Colorado, Greeting: 

We, your brothers In toll, representing organized labor of Colo- 
rado, fratiBrnally greet you. We recognize the fact that the social and 
Industrial welfare of all workers, whether on the farm, In the shop or 
mine, on the railroad. In the factories or elsewhere, rises and falls to- 
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gether. Because vital constitutional questions are confronting us this 
fall in the election, we would most earnestly urge your consideration 
of the following facts: 

The constitutional amendments now coming before the people of 
Colorado are not partisan questions, and should not be made such. If 
opposed by any political party, such party and its candidates should be 
defeated at the polls. This question of what party or persons may secure 
the offices this fall can not compare in importance with the question of 
adopting or rejecting the amendments. The governor and state officers 
will be elected for the period of two years, while the amendments, if 
adopted, will become a part of the organic law of the state, and can not 
be changed until authorized by two-thirds of both houses of the legis- 
lature, and ratified by the people dt the polls. 

For the first time in American history there is now no legislature 
or convention standing between the people and their opportunity of 
changing economic conditions in the interest of the masses. The prin- 
ciples underlying the 8-hour and Australasian tax amendments have 
long been advocated by the labor orgaizations of Colorado and America, 
and throughout the civilized world. In the colonies of New Zealand and 
Australia, these principles have been enacted into law, largely through 
the influence or organized labor, and the results .have been beneficial to 
all, and injustice to none. So great was the general prosperity therefrom, 
that prior to the adoption of such laws the condition of the masses, 
Including all classes of workers; was most deplorable, yet now wherever 
these principles have been adopted opportunity for worS has not only 
been abundant, but all who toil have had their condition greatly im- 
proved. 

No class of workers have received greater benefits from these laws 
than the farmers. Under their beneficent operation cultivated farms 
and sown grass lands of New Zealand increased in 7 years 7,800,582 
acres. In New South Wales the area of cultivated lands increased in 
3 years more than 50 per cent. Prior to adopting these measures their 
opponents charged that if adopted the result would be abandoned farms, 
rusting plowshares and empty barns. None of these evils appeared, but 
the demand for eligible farming land increased, the speculators opening 
their selling or renting to actual users. Everywhere the working far- 
mer had his taxes and cost of supplies reduced, while at the same time 
an enormous demand for farm products arose. 

But we appeal to you not alone from the standpoint of self-interest, 
but also from that of general public welfare. When the whole country is 
prosperous, when all labor is well requited, when the hours of toil are 
reasonable, when taxes are levied on social values rather than on the pro- 
ducts of industry, when labor is untaxed, then virtue will prevail, all 
classes will be prosperous and happy, and civilization will prevail by 
leaps and bounds. This is the teaching of reason and of experience. 

The strenuous efforts made by the Denver bankers, railroads, tram- 
ways and real estate exchanges to induce the special session of the leg- 
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islature to deprive the people of the state of any voice in the adoption 
or the rejection of the Australasiap tax amendment shows conclusively 
that the privileged classes see in this amendment an effort to make them 
bear a fair proportion of the burden of government, and that if the 
people were permitted to vote thereon they would be likely to vote in their 
own interest and therefore bring in the majority that would adopt the 
amendment. 

Those privileged classes are not looking after the interest of the 
farmers especially, and it was not because they love the farmers so 
dearly they were working to secure the passage of the repeal bill. The 
reason for their persistent efforts to defeat the amendment lies In the 
fact that by its terms it places the power over local taxation in the 
hands of the masses, in your hands in the agricultural counties, and 
in our hands in every other county of the state. In other words, it 
establishes the principle of local self-government in taxation, giving to the 
^hole people the power of correcting the evils existing under the present 
tax system, under which the farmers and other working people pay 
nearly all the taxes. 

The 8-hour amendment will give to those employed in the mines 
and smelters of the state an opportunity to advance their physical, 
mental and moral welfare and will still leave to the great trusts owning 
most of these properties abundant returns for the capital invested. 

In this emergency, therefore, we appeal to you for help against 
those who have fattened from your toil as well as from ours. There 
ought to be a union of workers of the state to an extent sufficient to 
bring about better economic conditions. Let us therefore unite in this 
movement, and vote for these two amendments, for the sake of our- 
selves, our children and the general public welfare.- 



THE UNITED ASSOCIATION OP HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYES. 

The causes which led to the formation of the United Asso- 
ciation of Hotel and Restaurant Employes were, primarily, 
the neglect of both the American Federation of Labor and 
Western (now American) Labor Union to devote any atten- 
tion to the organization of this craft. For four years no new 
Cooks' and Waiters' Union had been organized in this state, 
and very little attempt had been made to organize one. 

The Hotel and Restaurant Employes' International Al- 
liance and Bartenders' International League of America 
through mismanagement and neglect, had caused three of the 
five unions of this craft in Colorado to change their affiliation 
from it to the Western Labor Union. This caused complica- 
tion and friction. The two Denver unions, which remained 
affiliated in the East, and the three western affiliated would 
not recognize each other's cards, resulting in hardship to a 
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traveling member, who was compelled to pay initiation fee 
in both places. 

It was expected by the unions joining the Western Labor 
Union that some attempt would be made by that organization 
to organize the craft; this not forthcoming caused dissatisfac- 
tion among the active members, so that when the Colorado 
State Federation of Labor met in convention at Cripple Creek 
June, 1900, the chance presented itself for representatives 
from every union of this craft in the state to confer together 
upon neutral ground, this being an exceptionally good oppor- 
tunity, as in addition to every union having delegates present, 
three trades assemblies, Denver, Victor and Cripple Creek, 
were in part represented by members of this craft. This con- 
ference resulting in a call being issued by Cooks' Union No. 
18, of Denver, for a convention to be held in Colorado Springs 
August 20, 1900. This call was sent to all the unions of this 
craft in the West ; five unions responded with delegates, who 
went into convention, drafted a declaration of principles and 
constitution, elected R. E. Croskey, of Cripple Creek, general 
president and J. B. Armstrong of Denver general secretary- 
treasurer, and voted to apply for a national charter from the* 
Western Labor Union. This has since been granted. 

As quickly as things could be gotten into working order 
the organization of the craft was proceeded with, a union of 
kitchen helpers was established in Denver, while unions of 
cooks and waiters were organized in Pueblo, Salida, Lead- 
ville, and, going out of the state, Cheyenne, Wyo., and Salt 
Lake City, Utah. In addition to these unions being organized 
in the first year of the formation of the United Association, a 
six-day work- week was established at Cripple Creek and Vic- 
tor, and an increase in wages and a six-day work-week was 
obtained by the Colorado Springs union. 

The work of the second year has been retarded by the 
fight that is continuing between the American Federation of 
Labor and the American Labor Union, but notwithstanding 
this Ouray and Silverton have been organized, and nearly 100 
union men have displaced the Chinese who formerly worked 
there. Pueblo has succeeded in establishing a wage scale and 
six-day work- week. 

The membership of the association when formed was 320. 
This has grown to 1,500 and is rapidly increasing. 

These are the benefits that have been received by the 
craft members, proving sufficient cause and need of this or- 
ganization's existence. 
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THE WESTERN FEDERATION OF MINERS. 

Some form of organization among the metalliferous 
miners of Colorado has been in existence since 1879. The first 
union composed of hard rock miners, of which there is a rec- 
ord, was organized in Leadville. It .was publicly known as 
the Miners' Co-operative Union, but in reality it was a 
Knights of Labor assembly, working in secret. The records 
of the general office of the Knights of Labor show that the 
charter was issued in January, 1879. This was the second 
Knights of Labor assembly organized in the state. The first 
was composed of the coal miners at Er}e and its charter was 
issued in August, 1878. The Co-operative Miners' Union, as 
it was called, became involved in the celebrated Leadville 
strike of 1880. During the progress of the strike the member- 
ship of this union was increased to very large proportions 
and at its close included nearly all the miners of that camp. 

In May, 1885, a miners' union, with 85 charter members, 
was organized at Leadville. This union reached a member- 
ship of about 600 in 1887 and in 1889 it chartered as an as- 
sembly of the Knights of Labor. From 1885 to 1890 several 
miners' unions were organized in the different mining camps. 
These unions were in every instance purely local. There was 
no affiliation whatever between them, not even an arrangement 
for the exchange of working cards. A number of these unions 
were converted into assemblies of the Knights of Labor. 
Some of the others went out of existence and two or three 
maintained a more or less active organization. In the spring 
of 1893, with the exception of the few local unions of miners 
referred to with a very small membership, the only organiza- 
tion of this craft in the state was the Knights of Labor as- 
semblies of which there were several that were composed ex- 
clusively of miners and those members of this craft who be- 
long to mixed assemblies of the Knights of Labor. 

The oldest miners' union in the world is the one at Vir- 
jxinia City, Nevada. It was organized July 4, 1867, and has 
maintained a continuous existence to the present time. The 
union at Virginia City was not represented when the West- 
ern Federation of IMiners was formed and did not identify 
itself with that organization until several years later, Dur- 
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ing all the years that the Virgina City union has been in ex- 
istence it has maintained a uniform scale of |4.00 per day 
for the miners within its jurisdiction. 

The desultory disunited condition of the miners' unions 
of Colorado, and in fact all over the Kocky Mountain coun- 
try, rendered it impossible to offer the membership the same 
degree of protection that could be secured if all were united 
together in one general organization. The unrelenting war- 
fare that was waged upon the miners by the mine owners, the 
attempt to reduce wages, the high-handed outrages that were 
perpetrated upon them in the Coeur D'Alene by the judiciary 
all emphasized the truth that amalgamation of all the unions 
then in existence into one solid phalanx and a thorough or- 
ganization of all the members of this craft in the West was 
imperatively necessary if they wished to maintain what they 
had and not be crushed into a condition of utter helplessness. 
The use of the injunction as a weapon with which to defeat 
strikes found almost its first expression in the Coeur D'Alene 
country, where a judge was found who was willing to do the 
bidding of his corporation masters. No history of the miners 
of the West will ever be written which will adequately de- 
scribe the struggles, the trials, the persecutions, the hard- 
ships to which these men were subjected at the hands of mer- 
cenary corporations. Innocent men were railroaded to the 
penitentiary, Pinkerton thugs were employed to commit 
crimes and prove that such crimes were committed by miners, 
judges were appointed and courts were controlled, not to 
promote, but to defeat the ends of justice. 

Fully realizing the importance of the work in which they 
were engaged delegates from a few local unions met in Butte, 
Montana, on May 14 and 15, 1893, and the nucleus of the 
Western Federation of Miners was organized. The begin- 
ning was small, but the work was well done, the foundation 
being laid broadly and securely. The work of organization 
proceeded, though slowly, ^s many obstacles had to be over- 
come. The mine owners opposed the new organization and 
slandered, traduced, vilified and lied about it in every imagi- 
nable way. A backward step has, however, never been taken. 
At each recurring annual convention the membership is 
larger and more unions are aflSliated than at the preceding 
one. The eighth, ninth and tenth annual conventions have 
been held in Denver. The Western Federation of Miners 
meets upon the last Monday of May each year and of late 
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years has remained in session from 10 to 12 days. At the 
ninth annual convention the headquarters, which, up to that 
time had been maintained at Butte, Montana, were changed 
to Denver. At each one of these conventions a large volume 
of business is transacted. The interests of the craft in every 
part of the west are carefully considered and such action 
taken with reference to each locality as will best promote 
the interests of the miners there. 

The policy of the Western Federation of Miners from 
the first has been broad, progressive and liberal. While at 
all times giving careful attention to craft questions connected 
with hours, wages, and conditions of employment that de- 
manded immediate consideration, its membership have ever 
fully realized that every disease developed in our industrial 
system is an economic one and can only be cured by radical 
legislation, state and national. To this end the discussion 
of political and economic questions in the lodge rooms of the 
miners has ever been encouraged in every possible way. 
There is probably no class of craftsmen that contain a larger 
proportion of robust, vigorous thinkers along sociological 
and economic lines than does the miners. 

The tenth annual convention was convened in Denver 
and was in session from May 26 to June 7, 1902. The order 
had grown greatly during the last year, 165 unions were in 
good standing and nearly all of them were represented by 
delegates. The convention was the largest and most repre- 
sentative gathering of metalliferous miners that has ever been 
convened in this or any other state or country. The order 
had grown in 10 years from the small beginning of the 14 
unions which took out charters when the organization was 
formed in 1893 to 165 unions, and the membership had in- 
creased from something like 2,000 or 2,500 at most to about 
48,000 in good standing. In addition to the membership in 
good standing there is about 20,000 whose names appear upon 
the books but who, though in bad standing through the non- 
payment of dues, are in a sense still members and fully in 
sympathy with the general work of the Federation. It is 
estimated by those who are competent to express an opinion 
that not less than 150,000 have been initiated into the Fed- 
eration and pledged loyalty to its purpose during the last 
10 years. 

The membership extends over Arizona, British Colum- 
bia, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nevada, 
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Oregon, South Dakota and Utah. Colorado has 42 unions 
affiliated, this being the largest number existing in any state, 
province or territory. The tenth annual convention was not 
only the largest in point of the number of delegates present 
but it was the most important with reference to the policies 
outlined and the work performed. The address of the presi- 
dent, Edward Boyce, was a strong and well written document 
in which the author sketched the development and growth of 
capitalistic combinations in the United States in general, and 
the growth of trusts which aflfected the mining industry in 
particular. The effect of the trust as a means of exploiting 
the industrial classes was clearly presented. The trade union 
as it was, as it is, and as it should be, was considered, the 
point being made clear that the labor union of the present 
and of the future must get upon more advanced ground than 
has been the custom of such unions in the past, and marshal 
its energies in a way not to perpetuate but to destroy the pres- 
ent system of production and distribution of wealth and its 
accompanying condition of wage servitude. The introduc- 
tion of the Chinese and Japanese into the United States and 
its effects upon the Caucasian workmen was treated liber- 
ally, intelligently and well. The policy of the administra- 
tion in the Philippines was criticised with severity, and the 
practice of the capitalist class of presenting false issues upon 
which to divide the working class and keep their attention 
diverted from questions of primary importance came in for 
arraignment. Attention was called to the dangerous growth 
of the injunction during the last few years and the many acts 
of tyranny and judicial usurpation which had been practiced 
by the use of this weapon. Ownership by all the people 
of all the means of production and distribution was strongly 
advocated, and a line of action looking to this result was rec- 
ommended. The following pertinent extracts are taken 'from 
the address : 

There are only two classes of people In the world: One is composed 
of the men and women who produce all; the other is composed of men 
and women who produce nothing, but live in luxury upon the wealth 
produced by others. Realizing this to be a fact, the time has arrived when 
this organization should array itself upon the side of the producers and 
advise its members to take political action and work for the adoption of 
those principles that are destined to free the people from the grasp of the 
privileged classes. It was the cry of the politicians and ruling classes in 
all ages not to disturb them in the possession of their ill-gotten gains, and 
we hear that cry ringing more forcibly in our ears every day by those who 
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live upon the wealth stolen from labor. They advise the working man not 
to take political action lest he might awake to his strength and power to 
improve his condition. 

It has always been the aim of the ruling classes to divide the laboring 
people into hostile camps, and through their agencies show the commercial 
interests how much they would suffer should the laboring people acquire 
power. Remember that such influence is faithfully working to that end, 
to destroy the influence of this organization and array people against it. 
As we have no animosity towards any human being on earth, but earnestly 
desiring the elevation of all who labor to a higher standard of living, I 
beseech you to leave nothing undone to educate the members of this 
organization so they can proceed upon intelligent lines to better their con- 
ditions in life, and thus set an example for others to follow. 

The tone of the entire address was bold, independent and 
fearless and it made a marked impression upon the conven- 
tion. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer, William D. Hay- 
wood, showed the finances of the Federation to be in excellent 
condition. A more perfect and complete report of the financial 
condition of an organization was never presented to a con- 
vention and Mr. Haywood was the recipient of many con- 
gratulations upon the painstaking care with which his report 
was gotten up. 

J. H. Murphy, the attorney for the Federation, reported 
as to the work of a legal character which had been performed 
during the year just closed. Every legal controversy in which 
the order engaged during the year had been successfully han- 
dled. Not a single failure was reported. This was creditable 
both as to justice being on the side of the Federation in the 
disputes in which it engaged and the ability with which its 
interests had been cared for by the attorney to whom they 
were entrusted. 

During the progress of the convention the following reso- 
lution, after considerable discussion, was carried by a vote 
of 129 1-6 to 70 1-3. 

We, the tenth annual convention of the Western Federation of Miners, 
do declare for a policy of independent political action and do advise and 
recommend the adoption of the platform, of the Socialist party of America 
by the locals of the Federation, in conjunction with a vigorous policy of 
education along the lines of political economy. 

I 

While the opposition to the adoption of this resolution 
was spirited and vigorous upon the part of the minority it 
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did not proceed so much upon account of opposition to the 
principle of Socialism itself, as because many of the mem- 
bers believed such action at this time to be unwise and inex- 
pedient. 

Edward Boyce, who had been president of the Federation 
for the last six years positively refused to allow his name 
to come before the convention as a candidate for re-election. 

Denver was selected by a close vote as the city in which 
the next convention should be held. 

The present officers of the Federation are: President, 
Charles H. Moyer, Denver, Colorado ; vice president, Edward 
Hughes, Butte, Montana; secretary- treasurer, Wm. D. Hay- 
wood, Denver, Colorado; members of the executive board, 
First district, J. T. Lewis, Globe, Arizona; Second district, 
L. J. ^mpkins,'Wardner, Idaho; Third district, Phillip Bow- 
den, Butte, Montana; Fourth district, D. C. Copley, Inde- 
pendence, Colorado; Fifth district, John A. True, Terry, 
South Dakota ; Sixth district, James A. Baker, Slocum, Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

The Western Federation of Miners has been especially 
fortunate in the selection of its officials. They are men who 
with self-sacrificing devotion to the cause to which the order 
was dedicated have worked unceasingly to make it strong and 
powerful that the condition of the craft if not improved 
should at least not deteriorate. Too much credit can not be 
given to Edward Boyce, who during the six years that he was 
at the head of the organization with tireless energy and 
dauntless courage traveled the Kocky mountain country, 
forming new unions, encouraging those that were weak and 
imparting fresh enthusiasm to those that were strong and in- 
spiring all with the high purpose and firm conviction that 
labor organization at its best stands for the realization of a 
social system that means the abolition of wage slavery, all 
the product to the producer and the substitution of an in- 
dustrial government for a political one. It is no disparage- 
ment to the many other members of the Federation who have 
worked faithfully and well for its upbuilding to say that the 
order for its present strength and influence owes far more to 
Mr. Boyce than to any other individual. His conscientious 
work and exemplary life has lifted the order wath which 
his name will be always associated to a higher level and in the 
diadem that crowns the labor leaders of the West the name 
of Edward Boyce will ever shine as one of the brightest gems. 
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THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 

The American Federation of Labor is recognized as the 
one great organization of labor on this continent. It is what 
the name implies — a federation consisting of many interna- 
tional craft organizations^ with a considerable number of fed- 
eral labor unions directly attached. 

Under the name of the Federation of Organized Trades 
and Labor Unions of Canada and the United States, this fed- 
eration was organized at Pittsburg, Pa., November, 1881. A 
little more than 100 delegates were present, representing 
about 50 international, national, state and local unions, with 
an aggregate membership of about 262,000. The name was 
changed to the present one at the Columbus convention, 
in 1886. 

The growth of the American Federation of Labor has 
been steady. The internationals, of which it is in the main 
compose^, have extended and perfected the organization of 
their crafts, thus steadily increasing the strength and influ- 
ence of the central body. Many new internationals have, 
from time to time, been organized and aflSliated with it. Dur- 
ing the few years immediately preceding the Pittsburg con- 
vention there was no national federation of labor. The old 
National Labor Union, and a splendid body of men it was, too, 
organized in 1866, had gone to pieces during the panic of 1873. 

When the Knights of Labor were at the zenith of their 
strength and influence, which was reached in 1887, this order 
was a powerful rival of the Federation. Indeed, the member- 
ship of the Knights of Labor in 1887 exceeded that of the 
Federation by more than 100,000. About 1890 the member- 
ship of the Knights of Labor began to decrease, and has been 
declining ever since. The disintegration of the Knights of 
Labor has inured to the advantage of craft organizations, the 
masses of organized workmen evidently believing that better 
results could be obtained in this way, and the result has been 
the upbuilding and ijlrengthening of the Federation. 
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The Federation has always been eminently conservative. 
Too much so in the opinion of those who are looking for the 
arrival of the millennium by lightning express. It has always 
opposed a policy of extreme radicalism and contented itself 
with the accomplishment of such practical reforms as could 
be secured and which, to some extent, improved the condition 
of the working class and were along the lines of material 
progress. This has been the policy of the controlling influ- 
ence within the Federation. There has, however, at every 
annual convention, been a large and vigorous minority in 
favor of an ultra-radical policy. 

The 22d annual convention of the American Federation 
of Labor is, at this writing, in session in the city of New 
Orleans, La. It was convened November 13, of this year. 
As each recurring annual convention of the Federation has 
been larger than its predecessor, both in the number of dele- 
gates present and the aggregate union labor constituency rep- 
resented, the New Orleans convention is the largest ever held, 
about 275 delegates being present, representing almost 1,100,- 
000 organized craftsmen. 

The state of Colorado is represented by 6 delegates — Max 
Morris, International Clerks; Frank Spiegal, Musicians; 
Lee A. Tanquery, Telegraphers; E. E. Bessette, Denver 
Trades and Labor Assembly ; John L. Compton, International 
Stage Employes; W. Wright, Colorado Springs Trades As- 
sembly. 

Affiliated organizations are represented as follows: 
Sixty-nine international unions, 11 state federations, 66 city 
trades and labor assemblies, 54 local trade and federal labor 
unions, and 3 fraternal delegates from England and Canada, 

The following extracts are taken from the annual address 
of President Samuel .Gompers : 

Permit me to welcome you, representatives of the wage earners of 
our country, assembled here as you are, direct from factory, shop, mill and 
mine, with the mandate from your constituents to review the past and 
formulate the means by which the great cause of human progress may 
be advanced. This session of the American Federation of Labor marks an 
episode in the progress of enlightenment unparalleled in the world's his- 
tory. We meet in solid phalanx, regardless of creed, regardless of dogma. 
With national pride, but without international prejudice. The world is 
our field of action and man is our brother. We not only proclaim, under 
the unsullied and untarnished banner of trades unionism, but live the 
principles of liberty, equality, fraternity and justice. 
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The trade unions are of, by and for the wage workers primarily, but 
there is no effort which we, in our movement, can make but what will have 
its beneficent, salutary influence upon all our people. 

The numerical growth of our movement, the wonderful exhibition 
of strength, power and influence as shown during the year, must serve 
the purpose to nerve every union member to greater endeavor to bring 
within the beneficent fold of the trade union movement the yet unorgan- 
ized workers, upon whom the law of self-preservation and mutual help 
has not yet dawned. 

Six new national unions were formed during the year, and two are 
now in the process of formation, while others will soon be in a position to 
have a national or international charter formed from existing local unions 
of the trade. 

In all, new charters were issued to: 

National and international unions 14 

State branches 6 

Central labor unions 127 

Local trade unions and federal labor unions 877 

Total. 1.024 

At the end of the fiscal year (11 months) September 30, 1902, we 
had affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, national and inter- 
national unions (with approximately 14,000 local unions under their direct 
Jurisdiction), 99. 

State federations, 26 

City central bodies, 424. 

Local federal labor unions and local trade unions, directly affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor by charter, 1,483. 

In the 11 months ending October 1, 1902, there have been organized 
and chartered by our afllliated national unions and by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor direct, not less than 3,500 new local unions, with an added 
membership of not less than 300,000. "No man who, as an educator, poses 
as a strike breaker, is fit for the position he holds. Compared to such a 
man, Benedict Arnold was a martyr and Judas Iscariot a saint.'* The man 
who acts the roie of a strike breaker is looking backward toward barbar- 
ism, and not to the future. 

STRIKES. 

Apart from the miners' strike, there has been no general trade con- 
test involving a large number of any particular craft, nor have there been 
so large a number of strikes during the past year as in former years. Of 
those reported, the great preponderance have been for higher wages and 
reductions in the hours of labor, and these have been largely successful. 
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One organization reported that it has increased the wages of its members 
fully 11,000,000 per annum, while there are few whose membership work- 
ing more than 8 hours per day have ifot secured a reduction in their 
working time, and the organizations largely having the 8-hour work day 
have extended the beneficence of that rule. It is unquestionable that the 
lesser number of strikes which have occurred are due to the better organi- 
zation of our fellow-workers, and the greater readiness with which em- 
ployers have been willing to concede reasonable demands. 

COMPULSORY ABBITBATION. 

During and since the strike many have been led to advocate the sys- 
tem of compulsory arbitration of labor disputes; they contend that strikes 
of this character must be averted ; and on the one hand friends who desire 
to legally compel employers to submit matters in controversy with labor, 
to arbitration; and on the other hand, the subtle enemies of organized 
labor have stimulated and advocated compulsory arbitration. Those of 
our friends who advocated this policy are, like us, provoked at the unrea- 
sonableness and obstinacy of employers who refuse to submit a matter in 
controversy with organized labor to voluntary arbitration, and permit 
their indignation to warp their Judgment; in other words, observing the 
difficulty of obtaining justice, they would resort to an imaginary remedy, 
which indeed, if enacted into law, would prove a much greater injury and 
danger than the ill of which we complain. It is another instance of where 
the remedy would be worse than the disease. 

Our movement seeks to avoid strikes. We make every effort in that 
direction and are largely successful therein. We realize, however, that the 
best means of avoiding strikes is a thorough organization of the wage 
workers, and it is also the best preparation to maintain our members for 
and during a peaceable struggle. 

We make for industrial peace and tranquility. We recognize these as 
essential to our material and social welfare; but we ought never to be 
asked and we never will surrender our right to protest and resist wrong 
or an invasion of our rights, or to be hampered in a lawful and peaceable 
struggle for amelioration of our condition, and for the final emancipation 
of labor through the evolutionary process of building character, man- 
hood, independence, intelligence, which inspire nobler aspirations. 

The men of organized labor want arbitration, but only arbitration as 
a last resort after conciliation has absolutely failed, and then arbitration 
only, voluntarily entered into by both the organized workers and employ- 
ers, the award voluntarily, honorably and faithfully adhered to by both 
sides. 

AS TO COMPULSORY INCORPORATION. 

Recently the unfounded charge against organized labor has been 
repeated to the effect th'at trade unions violate agreements entered into 
with employers; and the uninformed, and particularly those antagonistic 
employers of organized labor, urge as a remedy for this imagined evil, the 
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compulsory incorporation of the trade unions, so that, as those referred to, 
urge, "the trade unions may be held legally responsible for the faithful 
carrying out of agreements, and to be liable to damages in the event of 
their violation." 

On the surface this proposition seems fair; but when we bear in 
mind the fact that often judges have a deep-seated prejudice against 
organizations of labor; that the far-fetched interpretation in the Tafl- 
Vale case, where an organization of labor in Great Britain was mulcted 
in damages for the actions of an individual member, under the law passed 
by the British parliament as a "concession to labor," and that the enun- 
ciation of judicial principles is mutually interpreted and held by the 
judiciary of all English-speaking countries, it is not difficult to divine the 
purpose that the advocates of compulsory incorporation of trade unions 
have in view. They would mulct or outlaw our unions, the organizations 
which are the factors in our modem life, to work for human progress by 
natural, rational, peaceable and evolutionary means. 

I need but add that there is a growing tendency to agreement between 
the trade unions and the employers as to wages, hours and other con- 
ditions under which labor is performed; and it is the universal testimony 
of employers, as it is easily susceptible of demonstration, that when trade 
unions enter into "joint bargaining" and agreements with employers, the 
terms are honorably adhered to. 

It is usually those employers who operate non-union establishments, 
those who are opponents to organized labor, who are the most emphatic in 
their charges of the irresponsibility of labor organizations, and most 
clamorous for the compulsory incorporation of trade unions. 

JURISDICTION PBOBLEM AND DANGER. 

Beyond doubt the greatest problem, the danger which above all others 
most threatens not only the success, but the very existence, of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, is the question of jurisdiction. I may truly 
record the fact that never for one moment since the formation of our 
Federation have I entertained a doubt or misgiving as to the growth, 
success and permanency of the American Federation of Labor, and I would 
not now be apprehensive of its future were it not forced upon my deliberate 
judgment, which has developed into a firm conviction, that unless our 
affiliated national and international unions radically and soon change 
their course, we shall at no distant day be in the midst of an internecine 
contest unparalleled in any era of the industrial world — aye, not even 
when workmen of different trades were arrayed against each other behind 
barricades in the streets over the question of trade against trade. They 
mutually regarded each other with hatred and treated each other as mortal 
enemies. 

Is the great cause of labor to drift into such a dreadful and miserable 
strife? 

Are all the sacrifices made to be ruthlessly thrust into the gutter, 
as the germ to fructify and destroy the vigor, the very life of our cause? 
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Is organized labor, the only check to rapacious greed and tyranny, the 
only hope of labor for protection now or of liberty for the future, to be 
engulfed In a tidal wave of expansion madness? 

No combination of labor's enemies need cause us the apprehension 
which this fratricidal strife does in the claims made by unions for the 
extension of their trade Jurisdiction. 

There is scarcely an affiliated organization which is not engaged in 
a dispute with another organization (and in some cases with several 
organizations) upon the question of Jurisdiction. It is not an uncommon 
occurrence for an organization (and several have done so quite recently) 
to so change their laws and claims to Jurisdiction as to cover trades never 
contemplated by the organization's officers or members; never compre- 
hended by their title; trades of which there is already in existence a 
national union. And this without a word of advice, counsel or warning. 

Of course it is evident that in some instances there are two or more 
organizations which should and could, with advantage, be consolidated or 
amalgamated into one, and efforts by such organizations should certainly 
be made, assisted or initiated by the American Federation of Labor, but I 
submit that it is untenable and intolerable for an organization to attempt 
to ride rough shod over and trample under foot the rights and Jurisdiction 
of a trade, the Jurisdiction of which is already covered by an existing 
organization. 

This contention for Jurisdiction has grown into such proportions and 
is fought with such intensity as to arouse the most bitter feuds and trade 
wars. In many instances employers fairly inclined towards organized 
labor have been made to innocently suffer from causes entirely beyond 
their control, and other employers, again, have taken advantage of the 
first inception of the fancy or notion of "expansion" of trade Jurisdiction, 
fanned It into a flame, and, takihg advantage of the excitement and hatred 
of and war against each other, refused to recognize either organization, 
pretending to claim it a war among labor organizations with which they 
do not wish to interfere. On the surface the employer's claim appears 
tenable, but in their hearts they enjoy the situation, by which their pockets 
are enrichlBd. Nevertheless, the employers' contention in regard to this 
question can not be disputed. But of the organizations the same can not 
be said. The interests of the wage earners of the craft, to promote and 
protect which the organizations were primarily formed, have no moral 
or lawful right, from a trade point of view, to be Jeopardized by pursuing 
a policy in an attempt at trade invasion without the knowledge or consent 
of the crafts invaded. 

ORGANIZERS. 

Coincident with the growth and extension of our movement, we have 
increased the number of both volunteer and salaried organizers, until 
now we have nearly 1,000 holding commissions direct from the American 
Federation of Labor. I can but reiterate the reports which I have had 
the honor to submit to you heretofore, to the effect that our volunteer 
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organizers render our movement and cause incalculable valuable service, 
and that no men in the rank and file are more self-sacrificing, prompt or 
more faithful in the great work of upbuilding our organization and spread- 
ing the light and gospel of unionism, advocating and defending the cause 
of the wage earner. It is peculiarly gratifying that these men give all 
their time, other than that in which they are employed at their vocations,, 
to the cause of labor and to the cause of human Justice, without reward 
or hope of reward, other than the consciousness of duty well done, to 
further a principle. 

SALABIED ORGANIZERS. 

We have 15 salaried organizers, permanently employed and engaged 
in the work for the year, and 39 others devoting from 1 month to 6 months 
of their entire time. Then, again, the expenses incurred by volunteer 
organizers are also defrayed from the funds of the American Federation 
of Labor. I have endeavored to have the organizers devote their energies 
in the sections of the country best calculated to accomplish the greatest 
results for our fellow-workers. 

LEGISLATION AFFECTING LABOR. 

I beg to submit to your consideration the various subjects which 
have been under consideration by the Federal Congress affecting the 
interest of labor. 

The bill commonly known as the 8-hour bill, that is, the exten- 
sion of the present 8-hour law so as to apply to workmen employed 
by contractors and sub-contractors on work done for or on behalf of the 
federal government, was introduced by Hon. J. J. Gardner, of New Jersey, 
and a number of hearings before the committee on labor of the house 
were had. Under suspension of rules the bill passed the house by an 
almost unanimous vote. The bill was taken up by the senate committee 
on education and labor, and a number of hearings had thereon. At the * 
outset of the hearings the chairman of the committee assured us that a 
report upon the bill was positively to be made to the senate and action 
thereon passed to a conclusion. 

In connection with this bill a new source of opposition has manifested 
itself from the National Association of Manufacturers, which met at 
Indianapolis in the early part of the year. Recently the president of that 
association issued a most virulent denunciation of the bill and all those 
who stand sponsor for it, and incidentally issued an "appeal" for at least 
$50.00 from each member to "place it where it would do the most good" 
in order to secure the defeat of the bill. 

It is an interesting fact that there are quite a number of employers 
who have agreements with organized labor providing for the 8-hour work- 
day, who are known to be friendly disposed toward organized labor, and 
who are members of the National Association of Manufacturers, which 
has declared against our 8-hour bill. From several of these we have 
received letters disavowing their antagonism to our bill. There are still 
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others from whom we have not heard upon the subject. We should know 
how they actually stand upon this question. They ought not to be per- 
mitted to pose as friendly to organized labor and at the same time give 
their aid and encouragement to a movement opposing a beneficent measure 
to which organized labor is committed. 

As a matter of fact there are but few members of that association 
who would be affected by the law being enacted. They realize, however, 
that with the enactment of our 8-hour law, its influence would be to extend 
and more generally apply the 8-hour workday to all labor in our pwn and 
in all other countries. 

The philosophy, as well as the stem necessity, for a reduction in the 
hours of daily labor is underestimated and too little understood. There 
are some who believe, or pretend. to believe, that a reduction in the hours 
of labor carries with it a curtailment of production, when, as a matter of 
fact, every reduction in the hours of labor that has occurred in industry 
has been followed by a vast increase in production. New machinery, new 
tools of labor, the further division and subdivision of labor, have invariably 
followed, while at the same time increased leisure and opportunity of the 
workers have made them larger consumers and users of productive labor, 
giving to industry and commerce an impetus obtainable by no other 
means. No country is so potent in satisfying the wants of its own people, 
nor so successful in securing foreign markets as those countries in which 
the hours of labor of the working people are lowest. 

A reduction in the hours of labor develops more highly the physical 
and mental activity of the men of labor, as well as the men of enterprise, 
and leads to the triumph of the world, lifting up all to a higher civiliza- 
tion. 

It is, therefore, with the strongest convictions I urge upon our own 
fellow-workers unremitting efforts to secure the enactment of our 8-hour 
bill, and upon all wage-earners of our country to devote the largest part 
of their efforts, individually and collectively, to secure a reduction in the 
hours of labor, and to make it their first demand in all trade arguments 
with employers. 

I recommend that the appointment of a special committee be author- 
ized by this convention to take the subject-matter of inaugurating the 8- 
hour workday generally for all wage-earners into consideration, and to 
report a plan of action to this convention several days before its 
adjournment. 

ANTI-INJUNCTION BILL. 

The bill commonly known as the anti-injunction bill, drafted by our 
attorneys, approved by the American Federation of Labor and introduced 
at our request, was passed by the house of representatives in its original 
form. The senate Judiciary committee first reported the bill in like 
manner, but subsequently ordered such amendments as would actually, 
for the first time in our statute law, provide in specific terms for and 
authorize the issuance of injunctions in trade disputes. Of course we 

IS 
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opposed this amendment, which converted the anti-injunction hill into a 
pro-injunction hill. This hill will again he considered hy the coming ses- 
sion of Congress, since its position (as having passed the house) is 
retained. 

I recommend that our legislative committee and officers be directed 
to continue their efforts to secure the passage of the hill in its original 
form as passed hy the house, and to oppose any amendment calculated to 
impair the fundamentally lawful action of the organized workers in their 
efforts to secure improved conditions. 

We reiterate our position that organized labor seeks no impunity 
from the law, for violations committed by any one of its members; but 
it Insists that that which is lawful when done by other persons shall 
not be regarded as unlawful when done by wage-earners, either as indi- 
viduals or in association. 

We demand, too, that the common-law practice shall apply to wage- 
earners, as well as to all others! That is, that no injunction shall be 
issued wherever there Is another remedy provided by law. 

Our fellow- workers or our movements are not law-breakers; but if 
anyone be guilty of a crime, the laws of our country and the laws of the 
states have provisions for his apprehension, trial, and, if convicted, pun- 
ishment. 

There never yet has been issued an injunction prohibiting a crime. 
The issuance of injunctions in labor disputes is specially resorted to, 
devised and to accomplish that for which there is no law; to prevent the 
doing of that which is no crime, which is not illegal or unlawful, and 
for the only purpose ot interfering with the wage-earners exercising their 
full legal and moral rights in preventing deterioration or securing their 
material, economic and social advancement. 

NEW INJUNCTION FEATURE. 

For the purpose of evading the decisions of the courts in some of 
our states favorable to labor's contentions, several corporations have, in 
the past few years, instituted perfunctory branch establishments in 
other states where legislative and judicial action has been less favorable 
or progressive, and have resorted to the federal courts for injunctions 
against organized labor. This condition led to a correspondence with 
our friend and attorney-at-law, Henry Cohen, of Colorado, who asso- 
ciated with himself J. J. Sullivan, and they suggest a federal law, which 
I commend to your favorable consideration, the provisions of that law 
to be declaratory, "that corporations shall not be deemed citizens of the 
state of their creations, and when they come into the federal courts, 
claiming the right to have their cause adjudicated by that tribunal on 
the ground of diverse citizenship, that this allegation may be denied by 
the opposite party, and all proceedings shall be immediately stayed and 
the issue presented shall be first tried, and if any of the members of the 
corporation are citizens of the same state as the opposing party, the 
court shall refuse to take jurisdiction in the case." 
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CX)NVICT LABOR BILL. 

Hon. John J. Gardner, of New Jersey, introduced In the house 
the prison labor bill, drafted by the Industrial Commission, which bill, 
in the previous Congress, had been referred to the committee on labor 
and reported favorably to, and passed by the house. In this Congress, 
the bill was referred to the Judiciary committee, from whence no report 
has thus far been made. The bill, in substance, gives authority to the 
states which have protective laws against the competition of convict 
labor with the labor of the free citizens, to enact laws prohibiting the 
entrance into that state of any article the product of convict labor. A 
similar bill to the one referred to was also introduced by Mr. Slayden of 
Texas, which was also referred to the Judiciary committee. 

In view of the reference to this committee it may be more difficult 
to secure favorable action thereon. In the event of that opinion proving 
accurate, it is suggested that authority be given for the drafting and 
introduction of a bill drawn upon different lines. 

There is no desire on our part that convicts shall be maintained In 
idleness, but their labor should not be permitted to compete in the mar- 
kets with labor of free workmen. A contractor, having the unfair advan- 
tage of convict labor, sending his circular or his salesmen into the mar- 
kets, setting a figure for the production from 30 to 50 per cent, lower 
than that of employers of free men, often forces down the standard price 
of the article, and, inasmuch as the difference consists in the wages paid 
to free workmen and the price paid the state for convicts' labor, the 
evil result is felt both by the workers and fair employers. 

CHINESE EXCLUSIOX. 

At the opening of Congress a number of bills were introduced for 
Chinese exclusion, not one of which was an effective measure. They 
took no cognizance of the changed conditions consequent upon the pos- 
session of Hawaii, Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands. Inasmuch as 
new legislation was necessary, so that the people of those possessions 
might have an opportunity of development, as well as protection from 
Chinese, and also the fact that we ought to protect our people from the 
Chinese coming to these islands and from thence to the mainland of the 
United States, it was determined by all those who earnestly favored 
effective Chinese exclusion that a bill upon these lines should be drawn, 
presented and enacted. 

It is unnecessary to dwell at length upon the history of the effort to 
secure the passage of this bill, or the law as it finally was enacted; but 
it was clearly evident that there was some ulterior purpose by those in 
control of the legislation in Congress that the law, as passed, should not 
be an entirely satisfactory one to labor. 

The lessons of history in dealing with the Chinese problem, both in 
this country and its insular ];>ossessions, before they became such, have 
been disregarded. Already we hear Interested parties endeavoring to 
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test the temper of our people by advocating the admission of Chinese to 
our insular possessions. 

The law contains a declaration that its operations shall be efEective 
"so far as the same are not inconsistent with treaty obligations''; and, 
inasmuch as the treaty obligations with both Great Britain and the 
Republic of Mexico contain the "most favored nation" clause, these 
treaties undoubtedly grant to the subjects of the one and the citizens of 
the other, whether Britons, Mexicans or Chinese, the absolute right to 
enter our country and its possessions at will. 

The opinion is based not only on a study of the provisions of the 
law, but it also is the opinion of the American Federation of Labor 
Council. If this view of the law be correct, Chinese coming by way of 
any British possessions or from Mexico can enter the United States freely, 
and remain here. 

Information reaches me to the effect that the United States district 
attorney for the southern district of New York, Greneral Burnett, has 
recently stated that this opinion is perfectly sound and unanswerable. 

IMMIGBATION RESTRICTION. 

A number of hearings were had upon a bill introduced in Congress 
providing that no adult immigrant shall be admitted to our country until 
he has acquired the first rudiments of an education. Such a bill was 
declared for in the Nashville convention of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

At the last session of Congress a bill was introduced, which was 
intended to take the place of the whole body of existing immigration 
laws, and to fix the character of our legislation on the subject for a 
period of years. It seemed to me that such an occasion should not be 
allowed to pass without introducing some further regulation, designed 
to raise the standard of intelligence for persons who come to our country. 

With this end in view, I interested myself in securing the embodi- 
ment in the pending bill of a moderate educational test — a mere pro- 
vision that adult immigrants must be able, before landing, to read, in 
some language, the Constitution of the United States. Exception is made 
of wives, of children under 18, and of parents over 50. All these, 
though unable to read, may be brought in, under the proposed law, by 
the heads of their families. 

This regulation will exclude hardly any of the natives of Great 
Britain, Ireland, Germany, France or Scandanavia. It will exclude only 
a small portion of our immigrants from North Italy. It will shut out a 
considerable number of South Italians and of Slavs and other equally or 
more undesirable and injurious. 

A provision of this kind will be beneficial to the more desirable 
classes of immigrants, as well as to ourselves. It is good for them, no 
less than for us, to diminish the number of that class which, by reason 
of its lack of intelligence, is slowest to appreciate the value of organiza- 
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tion, and furnishes the easiest victims of the padrones and the unscrupu- 
lous employer. It Is good for them, as well as for us, to raise the aver- 
age intelligence of the citizens of the republic. It is good to spur them 
to attain for themselves that measure of intelligence which we regard 
as indispensable to an American citizen. Every man who is worthy of 
American citizenship can, if he will, obtain the small measure of educa- 
tion which it is proposed to require; and it is better for him, as well 
as the country which he seeks to enter, that he should be compelled to 
get it. And even the countries from which the immigrants come may 
be spurred, by the standard which we set up, to provide better facilities 
for the education of their people, to the profit of those who remain at 
home, as well as those who come to us. 

The house of representatives approved, by a practically unanimous 
vote, the policy which I have outlined. 

AN OPPOSITION BILL. 

A bill was introduced by Mr. Allen, of Maine, in the house, the 
objective point of which was to revive the provisions of the Revised 
Statutes which were repealed in the Fifty-fifth Congress. The purpose 
of the bill is to deny the right of seamen to quit their employment even 
when a vessel is in safe harbor. It grants to the employer the right and 
power for the arrest, with or without warrant, of the seaman, and to 
compel his return to his master, compelling the man to labor. It is true 
that the bill in question is thought to apply to seamen only, yet in view 
of the decision rendered by the United States Supreme Court in the 
Arrago case, it would not require much stretch of interpretation or 
action so as to cover workers in other occupations. Through the action 
and alertness of our legislative committee, the bill has not been reported, 
and it is confidently anticipated that it has received its legislative quietus, 
at least, for this Congress. 

CIVILIAN MUSICIANS* PROTErTION. 

^r. Barthold, of Missouri, introduced in the house a joint resolu- 
tion prohibiting the musicians in the military or naval service of the 
United States from competing with civilian musicians. The reasons for 
this resolution have been frequently discussed and declared for by the 
American Federation of Labor, and, therefore, need no comment at my 
hands, other than to state that, inasmuch as the musicians in the mili- 
tary and naval services are paid salaries raised from taxation of the 
people, they should have no right to enter into competition for employ- 
ment with civilian musicians. The resolution was reported favorably to 
the house, but we were unable to secure consideration at the last session 
of Congress. 

THE CRIME OF CHILD LABOB. 

In the campaign for laws prohibiting the exploitation of the labor 
of children, I am pleased to report that the legislature of Kentucky passed 
an effective measure. We have had representatives in nearly every state 
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in which no law of .this character obtained. Both by their work and that 
of our organizers and officers, a sentiment of the people has been aroused 
that bids fair to result in the adoption at no distant day of such beneficent 
measures in all the states of the union. 

The evil of child labor has been widely discussed, due to an in- 
vestigation and exposure of the awful conditions obtaining in several of 
the southern states. 

In our day of highly developed machinery and the great propelling 
forces whereby the productivity of labor has so vastly Increased, there 
is neither necessity nor excuse for this crime against the young and 
innocent children. 

It is not my purpose, either now or at any other time, to discuss 
the race problem; but it may not be amiss to call attention to an event 
in connection therewith, and to draw from it the lesson it teaches. Several 
of the southern states have practically disfranchised the negro by pre- 
scribing an educational qualification and test. The fact is that a large 
portion of the negroes of the south are making every effort to secure 
an education for their children. On the other hand, the children em- 
ployed in the mills are white. They are being physically and mentally 
dwarfed; they have not the time, opportunity, or physical ability to 
attain an education of the most elementary character; and unless the 
relief we demand shall be accorded by the legislatures of the southern 
states, the people thereof may find themselves in the position of having 
missed their mark, for the disfranchised will be the immense number 
of the white men of the future. Child labor is a menace to our civiliza- 
tion, involving as it does the deterioration of our race. 

THE PRESIDENT AND LABOR. 

In a recent address delivered by President Roosevelt he publicly 
proclaimed his conviction in favor of wage earners organizing for their 
mutual and common protection, and this has been verified by his action 
as well as in personal conversation. Certainly, when the president of 
the United States will give his adhesion to the necessity as well as the 
wisdom of the wage earners organizing, it should not only be a con- 
vincing factor with the yet unorganized, but should disarm or put a 
quietus upon narrow minded, short sighted and prejudiced employers. 

It is very gratifying to find the president of the Ignited States in 
his last message devoting a considerable portion thereof to questions 
affecting industry and of benefit to the wage earners. 

Tin* report of Secretary Morrison is very coiuiiletc*, and 
goes very fully into the financial aliairs of the Federation. 
The followinjr, settinf»; fcu'th soin(* salient facts, is a <|notation 
from th(» rei)ort : 

The marked increase in the amount received from per capita tax 
is encouraging. It is an indication of a rapid and substantial growth in 
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membership. The receipts from per captia tax are 179,113.12, a gain 
of $24,010.60 over that received during the twelve months of last year. 
Receipts from supplies show an increase of $8,196.41. Amount received 
from the American Federatlonist show^s an increase of $6,672.48. The 
total income was $144,498.21, divided as follows. Per capita tax, $79,- 
113.12; supplies, $25,884.29; American Federatlonist, $17,170.70; defense 
fund, $20,423; assessments, $1,907.10. The expenses were $119,086.74, 
being $25,411.47 less than receipts. 

The Federation's aggregate income for the 11 months ending Sep- 
tember 30, last, was $114,498, and the expenditures $119,086. Of the re- 
ceipts, $20,423 consisted of contributions to the defense fund. Mr. Mor- 
rison also stated that for the 11 months 1,024 unions were chartered, 
a larger number than for any entire year. These additions Increased 
the total number of unions to 3,659. The average membership is shown 
by the per capita tax to be 1,025,300, a gain of four-fold in the past 6 
years. Mr. Morrison says that the increase of the defense fund tax has 
resulted beneficially, and he advocates a still further increase of the per 
capita tax. 

Reports from International and local unions show that there were 
1,568 strikes, in which 412,871 persons were Involved. Out of that number 
352,967 were benefited and 14,016 were not. The total cost of the strikes 
was $2,729,604. In the Federation there were 217 strikes, of which 131 
were won, 48 compromised and 27 lost. Ten were still pending when the 
report was prepared. The number of persons involved in the strikes 
was 34,380; number benefited, 20.654; number worsted, 2,635. The cost 
of the strikes in the way of money expended by the unions was $90,053. 
264 trade and federal unions reported gains in wages, 1 union reporting 
a gain of $1.00 per day, and all the others less. 150 unions report a re- 
duction of hours. 

Tlie reference made by President Gompers to the edu- 
cator who poses' as the friend of strike-breakers was undoubt- 
edly aimed at President Elliott of Harvard University, who 
enjoys the unique distinction of being the first man promi- 
nent in educational circles in the United States to charac- 
terize the scab as a fine type of the American hero. 

The address of President CTomi)ers contains many good 
points, and is a clear and lucid presentation of the subjects 
to which he invited the attention of the assembled delegates. 
The address calls attention to the dangers which threaten the 
trades-union movement. 

The vexed question of trade jurisdiction which has been 
the cause of so much wrangling among the international 
unions in the past, coming up for adjustment at each annual 
session, is again before the convention for determination. 
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The Brotherhood of Carpenters, the Woodworkers and the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters are trying to have con- 
flicting claims straightened out. The Garment Workers and 
the Clothing Makers are clashing as to the jurisdiction of 
their respective internationals. 

A little more than $28,000 have been expended during 
the past year in the work of organization, salaries of organ- 
izers, expenses, etc. Of this amount, about |4,000, or one- 
seventh of the entire amount, was paid to organizers em- 
ployed in this state. 

The plan of abandoning the present system under which 
the American Federation of Labor is organized will be pre- 
sented by John L. Compton of the Colorado delegation. In 
its place it will be proposed to organize nationally along the 
lines of the state and national government, with state federa- 
tions as the units of which the national federation shall be 
composed. National conventions, to be made up of delegates 
proportionate to the membership of each state. The state 
federation in esidh state, under this plan, would have juris- 
diction in all matters pertaining to the labor situation, 
strikes, etc., within its own borders. It would, of course, call 
upon the national federation for assistance in cases of emer- 
gency, when it found itself unable to handle the local situa- 
tion. The international craft organization would not be inter- 
fered with. 

This plan has received the favorable consideration of 
many labor leaders, and it is believed that its adoption and 
the national reorganization of labor along the lines suggested 
would effectually settle the trouble here in the West between 
the American Federation of Labor and the American Labor 
Union by uniting all the unions in each state into one as 
nearly harmonious whole as can reasonably be expected. 

It is hardly probable that the proposed system of reor- 
ganizing the labor unions of the United States will be adopted 
at this session, though progress in that direction will prob- 
ably be made. If, however, some plan is devised by which 
harmony is restored in the ranks of organized labor here in 
Colorado, the American Federation of Labor convention at 
New Orleans will have done well. 
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CHAPTER X. 



MINES AND MINING. 

The mining industry still continues as it ever has since 
Colorado first began, to be the leading one in the state. The 
total commercial value of the product of the metalliferous 
mines of the state — gold, silver, lead and copper — for the 
year 1900 was greater than that of any former year in its 
history, aggregating $50,314,019.35. Of this amount the value 
of the gold produced was $28,762,036.29, and that of silver 
$12,488,774.84, the balance being made up of lead and copper. 
In 1901 the aggregate value of the product fell to $46,303, 
239.71, being a falling off, as compared with the preceding 
year, of more than $4,000,000. 

The mineral production of the state for the year 1901 
is divided among the four metals as follows : Gold, $27,679,- 
445.04; silver, $10,901,365.89; lead, $6,419,131.61; copper, 
$1,303,297.17. The value produced of each of the four metals 
was less than that of the preceding year, except in the case 
of copper, which shows an increased value of $10,285.18. 
The commercial value of silver has been steadily declining 
for a number of years. The value of the production each year 
ij3 computed at a lower rate than the preceding one. The 
value of silver at this time is the lowest ever reached in the 
history of silver mining, being 48% cents per ounce. 

There are, at this writing, no figures showing the mineral 
production in this state for 1902. When the compilation for 
this year is fully made up, which will not be for some time 
after January 1, 1903, it will, in the opinion of men very 
familiar with the mining industry of the state, show upon 
the whole a slight decrease, as compared with 1901, while the 
production of gold will probably slightly exceed that of the 
former year. 
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Cheaper and more economical methods of production and 
treatment have caused large deposits of low-grade ore to be 
mined that at an earlier period Avere not touched. The ton- 
nage of the state will probably be larger for the year 1902 
than ever before. 

Mining and smelting employ a far larger number of men 
than any other industry in the state. The work is very dan- 
gerous, and a large number of men are killed or maimed every 
year. Wages in the mines vary to some extent in the differ- 
ent camps, ranging from $2.50 to $4.00 per day. By far the 
largest number of miners at work in the state receive fS.OO 
per day, although $3.50 and $4.00 is sometimes paid, espe- 
cially in wet mines or in the work of sinking. In a consid- 
erable number of mining camps the 8-hour work day has come 
into general use for those working underground. The 10- 
hour shift is still worked bv mauv miners. 

»' •< 

The following wages per day are paid to men working 
in and around metalliferous mines: Miners, $2.50 to $4.00; 
machine men, $3.50 to $4.00; machine men's helpers, $3.00 
to $3.50; nippers, $1.50 to $2.50; timbermen, $3.25 to $3.75; 
cagers, $2.75 to $3.25; trammers, $2.50 to $3.00; top men, 
$2.50 to $3.00 ; ore sorters, $2.50 to $3.25 ; blacksmiths, $3.50 
to $4.50; tool sharpeners, $2.75 to $3.25; jig men, $3.50 to 
$4.00; pumpmen, $3.50 to $4.50; engineers, $3.00 to $4.50. 

Colorado continues to lead all the states in the piDduc- 
tion of both gold and silver. California has second place in 
the quantity of gold produced, and Utah stands next to Colo- 
rado in the amount of silver produced. 

In the year 1901 there was mined in the TTiiited States 
proper and Alaska, 3,880,578 Troy ounces of gold, which, 
computed at its mintage value, $20.67 per ounce, represents 
a valuation of $80,218,800. This represents an increase of 
99,268 ounces produced, and an increased valuation of 2,059,- 
126, as compared with the year 1900. In the year 1901 there 
were 59,653,788 Troy ounces of silver produced in the United 
States and Alaska, with a commercial value of $34,860,863, 
computed at 58.95 cents per ounce, the average price for 
the year. The increase in the number ^ of ounces of silver 
mined in the United States and Alaska for this year was 
91,891, as compared with 1900. Notwithstanding the small 
increase in the number of ounces produced, there is a falling 
off in the total value of the product, owing to the lesser aver- 
age price per ounce, as compared with the former year of 
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$1,668,387. lii both years, Colorado produced more than 
one-third of the entire product. 

Slightly more than one-third of the entire mineral out- 
put of the state, fl 7,285,469. 13, is mined in Teller county, 
while considerably more than one-half is produced in the 
counties of Teller and Lake. 

The entire production of the silver-producing nations of 
the earth for 1901 was 174,851,391 ounces, with a valuation at 
prevailing rates of $102,769,792, a decrease in the number of 
ounces, as compared with the preceding year, of 5,241,973, 
and in commercial value of $7,681,220. For these two years, 
Colorado is credited with almost one-eighth of the silver pro- 
duction of the world. ^ . 

In 1901 the entire production of gold in all the nations 
of the. earth was 12,812,792 Troy ounces, with a valuation, 
at $20.67 per ounce, the standard price, of $264,840,477. 
These figures show an increase, as compared with the pro- 
duction in 1900, of 198,157 ounces, having a valuation of 
$4,161,317. The world's gold production, however, for these 
two years fell off very materially when placed against that 
of 1899, in which year it reached 15,108,804 ounces, valued 
at $312,307,819. The gold production of the United States 
has increased every year, and is $10,122,779 more than it 
was in 1899. Almost one-third of the world's gold produc- 
tion was mined in the United States and Alaska. Slightly 
more than one-tenth of the gold production of the world for 
1901 was mined in Colorado. 

The commercial value of the silver produced in Colorado 
reached its zenith in 1892, for which year the output had a 
valuation of $23,082,600. The value of the gold produced 
the same year was $5,300,000. Since that time the produc- 
tion of gold has increased more than fivefold, while the value 
of the silver produced in 1901 is about one-half what it was 
in 1892. 

The production of copper in the United States during 
1901 amounted to 597,443,212 pounds, against 600,832,505 
pounds in 1900, a decrease of 3,389,293 pounds. Montana 
is far in the lead of the copper-producing states, with 229,- 
870,415 pounds to its credit. The famous Calumet and Hecla 
copper mines in Michigan produced 81,403,041 pounds. The 
copper mines at Anaconda, Mont., produced 101,850,224 
pounds. Colorado produced, in 1901, 7,872,529 pounds, as 
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against 7,826,949 pounds in 1900. More than one-half of the 
total produce of this state for both years was contributed by 
San Juan and Lake counties. 

During the year 1901 there was produced 279,922 tons 
of lead in the United States. The production was almost 
the same as that of the former year, exceeding it by only 
815 tons. In 1901, Colorado produced 74,056 tons, valued 
at $6,419,131, as against 82,137 tons, valued at f 7,770,196, 
in 1900, Lake and Pitkin counties producing more than one- 
half of the total. The former county is credited for 1901 
with 28,180 tons, and the latter with 13,726 tons. 

The statistics given which relate to the mineral output 
of this state, and the tables published giving the production 
and valuation of the mineral product for 1901, also the table 
giving the produceion of each metal and its value each year, 
down to and including 1901, were furnished by H. A. Lee, 
Commissioner of Mines for Colorado. 

The tables published which give the production and val- 
uation of metals other than that which pertains to Colorado 
have been taken up from Volume X, Mineral Industry of the 
United States, a recognized authority on subjects related to 
the mining industry. 

The following table shows the nupiber of men, by coun- 
ties, directly employed in connection with the mining indus- 
try of this state for the years 1901-1902. The list includes 
miners, smeltermen, carpenters, blacksmiths, men employed 
at stamp and cyanide mills, and all others employed in any 
way in connection with the work of mining, smelting and 
treating the metalliferous ores of Colorado. The figures are 
furnished by H. A. Lee, Commissioner of Mines, and have 
been carefully compiled by his office. 
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^ 1901 •iwa 

Arapahoe 1,810 1,615 

Archuleta 6 18 

Boulder 1,610 1,B56 

Chaffee 792 625 

Clear Creek 1,975 2,010 

Conejos 28 18 

Costilla 25 36 

Custer 325 360 

Delta 5 5 

Dolores 415 852 

Douglas 6 7 

Eagle 391 306 

El Paso 162 730 

Fremont 500 725 

Garfield 8 15 

Gilpin 2,664 2,322 

Grand ' : 26 75 

Gunnison 450 630 

Hinsdale 616 580 

Huerfano 40 35 

Jefferson 26 86 

Lake 6,420* 5,772 

La Plata 387 475 

Larimer 74 45 

Las Animas 

Mineral 1.075 920 

Montrose 204 162 

Mesa 70 65 

Montezuma 85 143 

Ouray 1,918 1.609 

Pueblo 1,975 1,385 

Park 360 406 

Pitkin 1,692 1.355 

Rio Blanco 8 25 

Rio Grande 110 145 

Routt 138 135 

Saeruache 425 310 

San Juan 1,688 1,796 

San Miguel 1,840 1,726 

Summit 532 623 

Teller 6,484 6,940 



Total 37,260 35,118 



*Figures for 1902 subject to slight change. 
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PRODUCTION OF GOLD IN THE UNITED STATES. 

STATE OR 1900 1901 

TERRITORY Fine Ounces Value Fine Ounces Value 

Alaska 364,385 $ 7.531,835 334.000 | 6,904,000 

Arizona 131,834 2,725,000 203,856 4.193.400 

California 757,136 15,650,000 760,973 15,730.700 

Colorado 1,391,486 28,762,036 1.402,875 29,000,000 

Idaho 100,000 2.067,000 110,000 2.273,900 

Montana 249,153 , 5,150,000 243.000 5,023,300 

Nevada 97.910 2.023,803 145.125 3,000,000 

New Mexico 36,284 750,000 40.292 832.900 

Oregon ^ 79,342 1,640.000 86,000 1,777,800 

South Dakota 320.513 6,625,000 319,361 6.601.800 

Southern States 11,127 230,000 16.584 342.900 

Utah 200.296 4.140,000 185,000 3,824.300 

Washington 38.703 800,000 :W,000 620,200 

Other States 3.145 65,000 4.512 93,200 



Total domestic 3.781,310 178.159.674 3,880,578 $80,218,400 

Foreign 1,948,519 40.275.888 1.730,856 35.776.794 



Grand total .5.729.829 $118,435,562 5.611.434 $115,995,674 

PRODUCTION OF SILVER IN THE UNITED STATES. 

STATE OR 1900 1901 

TERRITORY Troy Ounces Value Troy Ounces Value 

Alaska 200.000 $ 122.660 55.000 $ 32.423 

Arizona 1,750,000 1,073.275 2,995,000 1,765,553 

California 1.170.902 718.114 1.118,333 649,257 

Colorado 20.336.712 12.472.500 20,833.333 12.281,250 

Idaho 6.100.0(W 3,741,130 4.000,000 2.358,000 

Montana 17.300,000 10,610.090 14,000,000 8.253,000 

Nevada 1.300.000 797,290 4,000,000 2.358,000 

New Mexico 550.000 :«7,315 434,300 256,020 

Oregon 150.000 91.995 126,000 73,686 

South Dakota 210.000 128.793 364,130 214.655 

Texas 525,000 321,983 477,400 281,427 

Utah 9.569.183 5.868.780 10.250,000 G.042,375 

Washington 300.000 183,990 350,000 206.325 

Others 100.000 61,330 150,792 88.892 



Total 59,561.797 $36,529,250 59.653,788 $34,860,863 
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PRODUCTION OF SILVER OF THE WORLD. 

1900 1901 

COUNTRIES Troy Ounces Value Troy Ounces 

AMERICA. NORTH- 

Unlted States 59,561,71)7 136,529,250 59,653,788 

Canada 4.468,225 2,740,362 5,078,318 

Mexico 55,804,430 34,224,851 56,152,340 

Central America 1,446,795 887.319 1,072,096 

AMERICA. SOUTH- 

Argentlna 383,561 235,238 383,561 

Bolivia 10,432,685 6,398,366 9,329,941 

Chile 5,772,791 3,540,453 5,772,789 

Colombia 2,800,000 l,n7,240 2,620,000 

Ecuador 81,000 49,677 84,818 

Peru * 6,590,955 4,042,433 6,655,257 

EUROPE- 

Austria 1,272,279 780,289 1,272,279 

Hungary 649,511 398,345 649.511 

France 452,268 277,376 452,268 

G^ermany 5,412,589 3,319,028 5,412,589 

Greece 1,011,856 620,571 1,011,856 

Italy 1,002,115 614,597 1.002,115 

Norway 147,895 90,704 147,895 

Russia 112,175 68,797 112.775 

Servla 18,386 11,276 18,326 

Spain 5,909,418 3,624,246 5,909,418 

Sweden 61.955 37,997 61,955 

Turkey 429,280 263.233 66,363 

United Kingdom 190,850 117.048 167,000 

ASIA- 

Dutch East Indies 73,690 45.1M 73,690 

Japan 1,895,898 1,162,448 1,896,398 

Australasia 14,063,244 8,624,988 10,848,420 

Other countries 48,226 29,577 48.226 

Totals $180,093,364 110,451,012 $174,851,391 



Value 

I 34.860.863 

2.993.668 

32,612,808 

632.000 

226.109 
5,500.000 
3.403.069 
1.486,640 
50,000 
3,923,274 

750.006 

382.887 

266.612 

3.190.721 

596.489 

590.746 

87.184 

66.127 

10.808 

3.483,602 

36.522 

38.631 

98.447 

43.440 
1,117,337 
6.396.144 

28.429 

$102,769,792 
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GOLD PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD. 



COUNTRIES 
AMERICA, NORTH— 

United States 

Canada 

Newfoundland 

Mexico 

Central America . . . 
AMERICA, SOUTH— 

Argrentlna 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Guiana (British)... 

Guiana (Dutch).... 

Guiana (French)... 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

AFRICA— 

Transvaal 

Abyssinia 

Rhodesia 

Soudan 

West Coast 

Madagrascar 

Mozambique 

EUROPE— 

Austria 

Hungrary 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Norway 

Portugal 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 



1900 

Fine Ounces 


Value 


1901 
Fine Ounces 


Value 


3,781,310 


% 78.159.677 


3.880,578 


1 80.218.800 


1.350.176 


27,908.153 


1,183.465 


24,462.222 


2,400 


49,608 


2.110 


43.613 


465,204 


9,409,063 


499.723 


10,329,316 


38,703 


800.000 


49.831 


1.030.000 


2.112 


43,655 


2.112 


43.666 


7.256 


150,000 


8,466 


175,000 


127,820 


2.642.060 


145,738 


3,000.000 


43,641 


900,000 


21,771 


450.000 


111,272 


2.300,000 


100,145 


2.070.000 


9,676 


200,000 


12,700 


262.600 


110.640 


2,286,918 


92,032 


1.902,301 


27.082 


669,793 


28.938 


598.140 


68,353 


1,412.857 


58,066 


1.200.000 


68,357 


1,206,249 


80.369 


1,661.234 


2,283 


47,187 


2,411 


49.845 


49,194 


1,016,836 


49.194 


1.016.S38 


348,760 


7,208,869 


238,991 


4,939,944 


33,866 


700,000 


33.865 


700.000 


79,364 


1,640,251 


148.763 


3.074.730 


2.701 


55,826 


2.701 


56.826 


36.284 


. 750,000 


30.000 


620.100 


33,471 


691,849 


36.284 


750.000 


8,476 


175,176 


12,377 


256.840 


2,279 


47,120 


2.279 


47.120 


105,143 


2,173.308 


106,143 


2.173.308 


6,627 


134,914 


6.527 


134.914 


3.601 


74,435 


3,601 


^4.435 


1.849 


38.215 


1,849 


£8.215 


86,813 


1,794,420 


86.812 


1,794.420 


84 


1,728 


84 


1,728 


1,072,434 


22,167,201 


1.263,692 


25.911.744 


377 


7,800 


370 


7.648 


3.414 


70,580 


2.846 


58.817 
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GOLD PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD— Concluded, 

1900 1901 

COUNTRIES Fine Ounces Value Fine Ounces 

Turkey 375 I 7,751 643 

United Kingdom 12,760 263,749 9,664 

ASIA— 

Borneo (British) 19,873 410,038 21,771 

China 208,031 4,300,000 146,138 

Eafit Indies (Dutch) 26,609 650.000 48,641 

India (British) 612,710 10,597,712 . • 455,870 

Japan 68.485 1,416,598 73,962 

Korea 87,882 1,816.526 111.272 

Malay Peninsula 17.048 362,382 18,000 

Australasia 3,568.279 73,756.325 3,728.067 

Unspecified 21,771 450,000 21,771 

Totals 12,614,633 $260,743,830 12,812.792 



Value 
I 13,292 
199.754 

460.000 
3.000.000 

900.000 
9.422.856 
1.528.580 
2.300.000 

372.060 
77.068.988 

460,000 

1264.840.477 
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COAL MINING IN COLORADO. 

The importance of the coal producing lands of Colorado 
as a source of wealth to its citizens is becoming better under- 
stood and more fully realized with each succeeding year. Na- 
ture has indeed been generous in supplying the present and 
all the coming generations with a fuel supply that for all time 
is practically inexhaustible. Nearly all of the coal mined 
in this state is of the bituminous or soft coal variety. The 
Gunnison county district produces a considerable quantity of 
good quality of anthracite coal which commands an easy mar- 
ket. The coal fields of Routt county, owing to lack of rail- 
road facilities, have not been exploited to any extent. It is, 
however, authoritatively stated that these fields contain 
large areas of anthracite. Colorado anthracite, as produced 
both in Gunnison and Routt counties, is not quite so good in 
quality as the Pennsylvania anthracite, but makes a most 
excellent substitute. With the completion of the MoflEat rail- 
road the coal measures of Routt county will be opened up 
and hard coal will become much more plentiful in the Colo- 
rado markets than in the past. While extensive deposits of 
coal extend over nearly half of the counties of the state, coal 
mining upon other than a very small scale has been confined 
to the districts within easy access of railroads and not remote 
from large centers of population. 

The output of the coal mines in this state has been stead- 
ily increasing each year. From 500 tons of coal mined in 1864 
the production has increased to 7,000,000 tons in 1902. The 
returns for the months of November and December of this vear 
are not yet in and have, therefore, been estimated by the coal 
mine inspector. While the final figures will show a total for 
this year slightly above or below the tonnage given, the esti- 
mate is approximately correct. 

During the year 1901 there were 98 coal mines operated 
in the state, with about 8,000 coal miners employed in and 
around them. This does not include a number of small mines 
some of them remote from railroads, that were irregularly 
woi^ed, the product being sold at the mine to ranchmen and 
others and hauled away in wagons. While the summer sea- 
son is always the dullest of the year around coal camps, work 
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has been more plentiful and miners have been more steadily 
employed in the coal mines of Colorado during the summer 
of 1902 than ever before. 

For the year 1901 there was 109,480 tons of coal mined 
for each life lost and 74,338 tons mined for each non-fatal ac- 
cident. The number of fatal accidents for the year was 55, 
and the number of non-fatal ones was 81. The number of 
fatal accidents up to November 1 for the year 1902 is 63. The 
number of employes working in and around the mines this 
year is about 9,000. 

The production for the year 1901 was 5,978,410 tons. 
Since 1892 the output of the coal mines in this state has al- 
most doubled. Las Animas county still leads as it has since 
the production of coal became an established industry ; Huer- 
fano is second ; Colorado ranks as seventh in the list of coal 
producing states, and fifth in the production of coke. 

For the vear 1901 there was 557,308 tons of coke made at 
the 1,840 ovens in the state. The production of this coke 
employed about 800 men. The number of coke ovens has in- 
creased during the last two years by 716, and the production 
exceeds that of 1899 by 101,525 tons. About 1,200,000 tons 
of coal were converted into coke in these ovens. The Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company is by far the largest producer 
of both coal and coke in the state. The increase in the pro- 
duction of coke each year is nearly proportionate to that of 
coal. 

In 1899 for the first time the United States forged ahead 
of Great Britain in the production of coal and took first place 
among the coal-producing nations of the w^orld. Each of the 
two years which have elapsed since that date have still fur- 
ther increased the difference between the two* countries in the 
production of coal in favor of the United States. 

In the year 1901 there were 64,580 tons of anthracite coal 
produced in this state as against 4,429,419 tons of bituminous 
and 699,528 tons of lignite coal. The balance of the produc- 
tion for this vear w^as semi-bituminous and not classified. 
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COAL PRODUCTION. 

■THE FOLLOWING TABLE GIVES THE PRODUCTION IN TONNAGE FOR 
THE SEVERAL COUNTIES OF THE STATE FOR THE YEAl^S 1900 
AND 1901; ALSO SHOWING INCRKASE AND DECREASE. 



COUNTIES 

Arapahoe 

Boulder 

Douglas 

BSi Paso 

Fremont 

-Garllel4 

-Gunnison 

Huerfano , 

Jefferson 

Larimer 

Las Animas — 
La Plata 



Pitkin 

Weld 

rSmall Mines. 



1900 


1901 


40 




678.014 


496.111 


1.260 




94,278 


175,637 


644.740 


538.289 


163.384 


186.594 


438.563 


433.848 


868,108 


954.703 


5.600 


800 


2,000 


390 


2,205.184 


2,609,392 


122,270 


143,606 


40,091 


28,965 


175.478 


323.495 


41.734 


26,630 


25,000 


60,000 



Increase 



81,359 
32.210 
86,585 

404,208 
21,336 

148,017 

25,000 



Decrease 

40 

181.903 

1.250 

106.451 

4,716 

4.&0U 
1.650 

11.136 
15.104 



Total 

Incre€ise for 1901. 472.676. 



5,495,734 



5.978,410 



COMPARATIVE PRODUCTION OF COAL, 1899-1901. 



CHARACTER OF COAL 

Lignite .^ 

rSeml-Bituminous 

Bituminous 

Anthracite 

"Tons of coal not classified .... 

Total 



1899 


Tonnage 
1900 


1901 


695.750 


822.916 


699.528 


793.245 


891.664 


724.883 


3.278,877 


3,697,020 


4.429.419 


69.067 


69.244 


64,580 




25,000 


60.000 





4,826,939 



5.495,734 



5,978.410 
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PRODUCTION OF COLORADO COAL MINES FROM 1873-1901. 

THE FOLLOWING TABLE OF STATISTICS UPON COAL MINING IN COLO- 
RADO GIVES THE ANNUAL. PRODUCTION IN TONS OF 2.000 POUNDS. 
MINED PROM 1«73 TO 1901. 

YEAR Tons YEAR Tons 

1873 69,977 1888 2,185,«7 



1874 87.372 1S89 2,400, 

1875 98.838 1890 3,075,781 

1876 117,666 1891 3,612.632 

1877 160,000 1892 3.771,234 

1878 200.630 1893 .' 3,947,066 

1879 322,732 1894 8,021,028 

1880 375,000 1895 3.339,496 

1881 706,744 1896 3,396,733 

1882 1.164.479 1897 3.579.610 

1883 1,220,693 1898 4,184,937 

1884 1,130,024 1899 4,806,879 

1885 1,398.796 1900 5.496,784 

1886 1.436,211 1901 5,978,tt(> 

1S87 1,791,735 
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COAL PRODUCTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

TOTAL ANNUAL PRODUCTION OP ANTHRACITE AND BITUMINOUS 
COAL IN THE UNITED STATES FROM 18S0 *TO 1901, IN TONS OP 2.000 
POUNDS. 

YEAR Anthracite Bituminous Total 

1880 28,648.811 42.831,758 71.481.569 

1881 28,920,018 53.961.012 86,881.030 

1882 35.121,256 68,164,533 103,285,789 

1883 38,456,845 76,755.280 115,212,125 

1884 37,156,847 82,578,204 119.735,051 

1885 38,335.974 72,621,548 110,957,522 

1886 39,036.446 73,707,957 112.743,408 

1887 42,088,197 87,887.360 129.975,557 

1«S8 46.619,564 102,039,838 148,659,402 

1889 45.544,970 96,684.543 141,229,513 

1890 46.468,641 111,320,016 157.788,657 

mi 50,665,431 117.901.237 168,666,668 

1892 52.472.504 126.866.567 179.328.071 

1893 53.967,543 128,385.231 182.352.774 

1894 51.921,121 119,488.372 in.409,493 

1895 57,999,337 136,991.596 193.990,933 

1896 54,346,081 138,906,526 193,252.607 

1897 52,431.763 146.573.226 199.004,989 

1898 53.217.408 166,275.232 218.492.640 

JS99 57,622.399 200.917.251 258,539,660 

1900 57,389,953 209,709,229 267,089.182 

1901 65.887,080 223.049.746 288.927.726 
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PRODUCTION OF COAL BY STATES FOR 

BITUMINOUS— 

Pennsylvania 

Illinois 

West VIrgrlnIa 

Ohio 

Alabama 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Colorado 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Tennessee " 

Wyoming 

Missouri 

Kansas ! 

Montana 

Vlrarlnla 

Washlngrton 

Indian Territory 

New Mexico 

Arkansas 

Utah 

Texas 

Michigan 

Georgia 

California 

Ore«?on 

Dakota 

North Carolina 

Total 

Anthracite *. 

Grand total, net tons 



THE YEARS 

Tons, 1900 

7S,368.069 

25.153,929 

22,647.207 

19.436,649 

S.247.921 

6.484.086 

3.557.502 

5.496.734 

5.202.039 

5.020.675 

o.Vvt. WS 

3,941.590 

2,996.022 

4.467.870 

1.661,775 

2.393.754 

2,418.084 

1.922.296 

1.299.299 

1.447,945 

1.134,903 

968,373 

849.475 

315.567 

171,708 

58,864 

129.883 

25.000 



209.709.229 
57.379.953 

267,089,182 



1900-1901. 
Tons, 1901 

82,806.578 

26.616.928 

25,500.000 

19,000,000 

8,776,110 

6.600.000 

4.841.064 

5,978,410 

5,260,000 

5.266,224 

4.160.000 

4.200.000 

3.500.000 

4,600.000 

2.000.000 

2.650.000 

2.504.190 

2.000,000 

1,500.000 

1.500.000 

1,387.262 

900,000 

900.000 

360.000 

200,000 

100,000 

160,000 

25,000 

223.049.746 
66.877.980 

288.927.736 
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SCHEDULE OF WAGES PAID 

TO THE DIFFERENT CLASSES OF WORKMEN EMPLOYED IN AND 
AROUND THE COAL MINES OP COLORADO. 

OCCUPATION. Rate. Time. 

Coal miners, screened lump 90 cents Per ton 

Coal miners, run of mine 66 cents Per ton 

Pit boss $ 2.75 to 13.25 Per day 

Blacksmiths 2.50 to 3 60 Per day 

Check welghmen (paid by miners) About 12.50 Per day 

Cap loaders $ 2.00 to 12.25 Per day 

Inside laborers 2.50 to 3.00 Per day 

Blacksmiths' helpers 2.00 to 2.50 Per day 

Mule drivers 2.50 to 3.00 Per day 

Trimmers 2.00 to 2.50 Per day 

Dumpers 2.25 to 2.75 Per day 

Firemen ^. . 2.25 to 2.60 Per day 

Trackmen 2.50 to 8.00 Per day 

Carpenters 2.50 to 3.25 Per day 

Welshmen 2.25 to 2.76 Per day 

Ensrineers 2.50 to 8.25 Per day 

Fire boss 75.00 to 90.00 Per month 

Outside laborers 2.00 to 2.50 Per day 

Loaders after machines 27Vi to 35 cents Per ton 

Boys I 1.00 to 11.50 Per day 

Timbermen 2.75 to 3.25 Per day 

Machine runners 3.50 to 4.00 Per day 

Machine runners' helpers 2.75 to 3.25 Per day 

INCREASE OF WAGES BY THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON COMPANY. 



No action by an employing corporation is more welcome 
to its workmen, nor is received with greater favor by the gen- 
eral public, than notification of an advance in the scale of 
wages paid to its employes. It is not of frequent occurrence 
that a corporation employing a large number of workmen 
voluntarily increases their wages. When such an event does 
occur, it is a red-letter day in the history o fthe corporation, 
and deserves especial mention. 

October 15, 1902, notices were posted at the mines of The 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, in Colorado and New Mex- 
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ico, that the wages of large numbers of coal miners would be 
increased from 10 to 25 per cent. The order did not apply 
indiscriminately, but specified the classes of workmen to 
whom it was applicable. About 10,000 men were affected. 
The miners working near Trinidad and throughout southern 
Colorado were benefited to the greatest extent. 

Many inequalities in the wages paid for mining coal in 
the different camps were corrected, and the earning capacity 
of workmen of equal skill and industry throughout the camps 
of The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company was made more 
nearly equal and impartial. The equality was established 
by leveling from the bottom up, and not from the top down, 
as is sometimes the case. In none of the mines of this com- 
pany, or in no department of its service was the wage scale 
lowered. The company has been very prosperous during the 
year. 



BRIEF STATISTICS. 

STATISTICS CONCERNING THE PRODUCTION OF COAL IN COLORADO. 
NUMBER OF MINES IN OPERATION. NUMBER OF EMPLOYES, 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYES FOR EACH LIFE LOST, ACCIDENTS. ETC. 

1901 

Total tonnage 5,1>78,410 

Number of mines In operation 98 

Number of employes at mines 8,000 

Number of employes at coke ovens 800 

Number of fatal accidents 55 

Number of non-fatal accidents 81 

Number of employes for each life lost 146 

Tons of coal mined for each life lost 109,480 

Tons of coal mined for each non-fatal accident 74,338 

Tons of bituminous coal produced 4.429,419 

Tons of seml-bitumlnous coal produced 724,883 

Tons of lignite coal produced 699,528 

Tons anthracite coal produced • 64,580 

Tons of coal, not classified 60,000 

Tons of coke produced 557,308 

Number of coke ovens I^g40 

Number of men employed at coke ovens gOO 
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The rate per ton paid to coal miners for run of mine and 
screened lump varies considerably in the different mines 
throughout the state. The price paid is dependent in large 
measure upon the thickness of the vein, the facilities for get- 
ting the coal out, and many other local conditions. A large 
amount of coal is mined by machines, and is loaded by men 
who are sometimes paid by the day, but more frequently by 
the ton. 
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ORGANIZATION AMONG THE COAL MINERS, 

No class of craftsmen have found the organization of its 
members into compact unions more necessary for self-protec- 
tion than have the coal miners. No class of workers in the 
United States have engaged in as many strikes as have those 
who have been employed at the work of digging coal. There 
has been a larger number of fatal accidents among those em- 
ployed in coal mining than is true of the workmen employed 
at any other occupation. Coal mining in Colorado, as well as 
elsewhere, has usually been carried on by large corporations 
who have obtained control of vast coal areas. The workmen 
employed liave been looked upon as so many machines, useful 
for the purpose of grinding out profits, but worthless from 
any other point of view. The smaller the wages upon which 
the coal miner could be induced to work, the larger the profit 
to the corporation. 

Between the desire of the miner for a living wage, upon 
which ho can support himself and family in respectability and 
comfort, as well as secure a small competence for the future, 
and that of the employing corporation to swell dividends to 
the utmost, a condition has been produced which has fre- 
quently found expression in the strike. Goaded to despera- 
tion by the inhuman treatment received, many members of 
this craft have committed acts of violence. The public has 
usually heard an exaggerated account of the criminal acts 
committed, but the subtle, refined cruelty which has driven 
the coal miner to their commission is kept in the background. 

The first organization of coal miners in Colorado con- 
sisted of assemblies of the Knights of Labor. These assem- 
blies existed in the Northern fields throughout the central 
region, and at one time had considerable strength in the 
South. They were banded together in district and sub- 
district assemblies for the purpose of regulating hours, wages, 
conditions of employment, etc., throughout that part of the 
state in which they had jurisdiction. This was the form of 
unionism^ which obtained in the coal fields with varying de- 
grees of effectiveness from 1880 to 1890. The coal companies 
at that time had not reached the gigantic proportions that 
they have since attained, and the old-time Knights of Labor 
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assemblies, with their system of sub-district organization, 
was of great benefit to the craft. In traveling through the 
coal camps one frequently meets an old-timer, who always 
speaks approvingly of the work performed by the Knights of 
Labor assemblies when they were at the zenith of their power 
and the results secured in the old days. 

Upon the passing of the Knights of Labor out of exist- 
ence in the coal camps, an event that was accomplished 
largely through the antagonism of the employers and, to some 
extent, by reason of petty quarrels and differences among the 
miners, accompanied by a spirit of apathy which had grown 
up, a system of local unions without any direct affiliation 
with each other and which was a loose and incomplete form 
of unionism followed. Delegates from the several camps in 
each locality would come together once a year and endeavor 
to fix upon a scale of .wages and harmonize such differences 
as might arise. Sometimes not even a semblance of organiza- 
tion existed in the coal camps, but a mass meeting would be 
called when an emergency arose, and the question in dispute, 
which usually was as to whether or not a strike should be 
ordered, was disposed of then and there. This method was 
far from satisfactory and, while the coal miners were remark- 
able for their loyalty to one another in case of trouble, many 
of the miners remembered that the closer unity which ob- 
tained among them in former times gave better results, and 
they began the work of devising a stronger form of organiza- 
tion. Soon after the Western Federation of Miners was 
formed the locals in the coal camps were reorganized and 
chartered from that body. This continued for several years, 
the Federation extending to the coal miners the same con- 
sideration and support as to the unions consisting of metal- 
liferous miners. 

During the years of 1899 and 1900 several unions in the 
coal camps surrendered their charters to the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners and received new charters from the United 
Mine Workers of America, an organization which had prac- 
tically unionized the Eastern fields and w^as now turning its 
attention to the West. In October, 1900, delegates from a 
number of unions of coal miners met in Pueblo and organized 
District No. 15 of that body. The jurisdiction of the new dis- 
trict included Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico and Utah. 
While the new organization was weak, a good deal of good 
work was done at this, the first convention, and a plan of 
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tliorough orgauizatiou of the state was outlined. John L. 
Gehr, of Rockvale, was elected president of the new district. 
The new president was a veteran in the ranks of organized 
labor. He had been a member of the United Mine Workers of 
Illinois before moving to Colorado, and while there had suf- 
fered persecution at the hands of the coal barons of that state 
by reason of his zeal in promulgating the principles of his 
organization. Mr. Gehr had served in the Illinois legisla- 
ture, and had made an excellent record while a member of 
that body. He addressed himself with vigor to the work in 
hand and, as an organizer, proved himself to be energetic, 
honest and capable, at all times willing to sacrifice his per- 
sonal comfort if, by so doing, organization among the miners 
could thereby be promoted. 

It was the purpose of the general executive board of the 
United iline Workers to concentrate their efforts upon Col- 
orado and to place a corps of organizers in the field in order 
that it might be thoroughly organized. During the last two 
years the organization has been involved in the largest strikes 
in the eastern fields that has ever been undertaken in this 
history of unionism. The gigantic strikes in the east and the 
enormous expense which they have imposed upon the mem- 
bership have made it impossible to undertake the work. 
While Mr. Gehr and other local organizers have done all that 
they could to get the miners into unions, the troubles in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia have absorbed their atten- 
tion to the exclusion of the home work. Every attempt to 
organize in southern fields has been attended with almost in- 
surmountable difficulties. The miners have been freely told 
by officials of the company that they would be discharged if 
they joined the unions of the mine workers. The local au- 
thorities, being under the domination of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company, a corporation having immense inter- 
ests throughout the state, and employing many thousands 
of workmen, have arrested organizers upon fictitious charges 
and sometimes driven them from the camps, no charge at 
all being preferred against them. The Officials of Huerfano 
county being practically owned by the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
<'ompany, have been the most serious offenders in this line. 
One of the many potent causes which prevents the organiza- 
tion of workers in these fields undoubtedly is that they will 
l)e immediately discharged if the fact of their having joined 
the union becomes known. There is a considerable individual 

13 
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membership of the mine workers scattered through these 
fields, but they do not wish the fact to be known to their em- 
ployers. 

District No. 15 has proven itself to be the most efficient 
organization among the coal miners, the one best calculated 
to protect their interests that has as yet been organized in 
this, state. The coal camps of the northern, western and 
central districts of the state have good strong unions. This 
is especially true of the northern district, where practically 
all the coal miners belong to the union of their craft. The 
time will undoubtedly come, and that in the near future, 
when the camps in the south will be included within the fold 
of organization. The time, however, is not yet. The present 
officers of District No. 15 are: President, William Howells, 
of Coal Creek ; Secretary, John Simpson, of Aguilar. 
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CHAPTER XL 



AQKICULTURE IN COLORADO. 

In no way has the development of Colorado so far ex- 
ceeded the fondest hopes of its early pioneers than in the 
variety, extent, and quantity of its agricultural productions. 
The state was possessed of fabulous wealth in the shape of 
the precious metals, that it was the famous El Dorado which 
adventurers had been seeking for ages was generally believed. 
As a state possessed of any agricultural possibilities its early 
settlers did not dream. It was not until it became evident 
that wealth in the mines was not to be had for the mere 
asking that attention was directed to the fertility of the soil 
and the mine of gold that its intelligent cultivation held in 
store. 

Indeed, for many years after the cattle industry had 
become a source of great wealth it was not suspected that 
Colorado, before the close of the century, would be famed 
in the far east for the superiority of the produce of its farms 
and orchards, and before the twentieth century was far ad- 
vanced it would take high rank as an agricultural state in 
the American sisterhood. Such, however, is now recognized 
to be a fact. 

Prom the time that farming and fruit growing was rec- 
ognized as a source of wealth the subject of water supply 
through irrigation has been, perhaps, the most important 
one with which the Colorado agriculturalist has had to deal. 
At the beginning, and in many cases up to the present, irri- 
gation is carried on directly from the rivers and creeks. 
When the snowfall of the preceding winter was heavy and 
the natural flow of water filled the irrigating ditches, the har- 
vests were abundant, when the streams ran low the crops 
were short, or perhaps almost a total failure. When wheat 
and hay were the leading crops, early irrigation was usually 
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suflicient, and there were but few complaints of drouth. 
When wheat and hay gave way to diversified crops and fruit 
growing, then water for late irrigation became a necessity 
and the natural flow of the streams failed to supply the de- 
mand. When the snows on the mountains disappeared the 
water supply shrank, not gradually, but all at once. In one 
or two days from the time that the water supply was ample 
the irrigators found their ditches empty. After the middle 
of July, sometimes earlier, the first appropriators controlled 
all the water, leaving the late crops of the others to wither 
and die. The farmers were apt to think regretfully of the 
vast amount of water that ran to waste during the early part 
of the season. The idea was thus conceived of conserving 
the surplus waters and holding them back until they were 
needed. 

Scattered all along the base of the mountains are natural 
reservoir sites. Nature has provided for the need by furnish- 
ing these sites in a way that makes the storage of the surplus 
water until it is required, practicable. These reservoirs ar<* 
now distributed all over the farming and fruit growing por- 
tions of Colorado, and their number is being increased each 
year. 

The Twin Lakes reservoir stores an immense body of 
water, which is distributed to farmers through irrigating 
canals that were dug before the idea of converting Twin 
Lakes into a reservoir was suggested. In the Poudre valley 
there are 27 of these irrigating reservoirs or artificial lakes, 
and 34 under tlie Big Thompson ditches in that valley. Those 
in the Poudre valley cover 4,9fi9 acres, or about one acre 
in 35 of the land und(M* cultivation and irrigated from them. 
In the Big Thompson valley the reservoirs occupj' about one 
acre in 40 of the land that can be irrigated. 

The Larimer and Weld reservoir in Cache La Poudre 
valley covers 470 acres and is 31 feet in depth. It is owned 
co-operatively by the 186 stockholders, who each own four 
shares of stock, which constitutes a water right and irrigates 
25 acres of land. The original cost of the reservoir was 
?fi9,978.31, or about 1^365 for each right. The rights are now 
worth about f 1,200 each. This reservoir was constructed 
during the summer of 1891 and the use of water from it began 
July 3 of the following year. Cache La Poudre reservoir is 
another which covers 600 acres and is 32 feet deep. It is 
owned by the people who use the water and who have 37-j 
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water rights. This reservoir supplies water to 30,000 acres 
of land and the water is used between July 15 and September 
30 of each year. The original cost of this reservoir was f 105,- 
000. The yearly cost of maintenance is about f 1,000. Tho 
manager estimated that during the season of 1901 the water 
flowing from it was worth $500,000 to the farmers who used 
it. The system of reservoirs in this valley is the best and 
most extensive in the state. 

The interest of the general government has been aroustnl 
in the subject of constructing large national reservoirs by 
means of which extensive areas of now arid lands will be made 
productive. President Roosevelt has shown an active interest 
in the subject, and being a man with western sympathies 
much is hoped from his vigorous assistance in extending a 
system of national irrigation to the desert lands of Colorado, 
and the inter-mountain states. The general act making pro- 
vision for this work provides that 8 hours shall constitute a 
working day and that no Chinese shall be employed. 

While corn has never been considered a staple crop in 
this state, nor is the climate believed to be especially adapted 
to its production, still in the year 1901 there were 107,127 
atTes of corn grown, producing an average yield of 17.1 
bushels of shelled corn to the acre, making a total product 
of 18,318,717 bushels. When it is noticed that the corn pro- 
duction of Illinois, one of the best corn-producing states in 
the Union, for the same vear was onlv 21.4 bushels to the acre, 
the showing of our own state was not bad. During the same 
year this state had 312,521 acres of wheat, with an average 
yield per acre of 24.1 bushels, making a total production of 
7,531,756 bushels. In the production of wheat Colorado for 
this year ranks fifth, Washington being in the lead with an 
average of 29.1 bushels per acre to its credit. There were 
135,224 acres of oats, with an average yield per acre of 33.S 
bushels, the total product being 4,570,571 bushels, valued at 
$2,285,286. The acreage of oats was increased by 45,000, aw 
compared with 1899, and the production was nearly doubled. 
The average yield per acre of oats in all the states for this 
vear was 25.8 bushels and that of wheat was 9.37 bushels. 

• 

The first agricultural census of Colorado in 1870 showed 
1,738 farms. The census of 1900 shows 24,700 farms, valued 
at $106,344,035 and containing 9,474,588 acres, an average of 
383 acres to each farm or ranch. The quantity of land ac- 
tually in cultivation in 1900 and devoted to the growing of 
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crops was 2,273,968 acres. The value of the buildings upon 
farms is given at $16,002,512. On the same date the value 
of farm implements and machinery was $4,746,765, and of live 
stock $49,954,311. The total value of farm property is given 
at $161,045,111. The total value of farm product is given at 
$33,048,576, of which amount $16,077,988, or 48.6 per cent., 
represents the value of animal products and $16,970,588, or 
51.4 per cent, the value of crops. The total value of farm 
products exceeds that of the preceding census by $19,911,776, 
or an increase of 151.6 per cent. The average production per 
acre of the staple agricultural products of this state was very 
much in excess of the average for all the states of the Union. 

As a sheep-growing state Colorado ranks as the eleventh 
in the Union. The industry is one of great importance and is 
the chief source of wealth in a number of counties in the state. 
The number of sheep credited to Colorado for 1901, according 
to the compilation of the American Wool Growers' Associa- 
tion, a very reliable authority, is 1,352,323, with an average 
clip of 6.25 pounds. 

There are 76 creameries and 27 cheese factories in the 
state. The value of the dairy products of the state for 1901 
is given at $5,581,134.80. The value and importance of the 
dairy interests are increasing very rapidly each year. Dur- 
ing the year 1901 there was established at Fort Lupton the 
factory of the Colorado Condensed Milk Company. Several 
brands of condensed milk are put up at these works, includ- 
ing the Cowboy, Cherry, and the Columbia condensed cream. 
A large part of the product is put up in barrels and shipped 
to manufacturing establishments in many parts of the United 
States. This factory receives an average of 14,000 pounds of 
milk per day throughout the year. It is the only industry of 
the kind in the Rocky mountain country. 

The State Agricultural College, located at Fort Collins, 
has been of great assistance to the farming interests of the 
state in demonstrating what crops can be grown to the best 
advantage and the best method of their production. The 
college has a fine farm in connection with it. This farm is 
worked by the labor of the students, who are thus enabled to 
pay their expenses and acquire a practical knowledge of sci- 
entific farming. Probably no institution of the kind in any 
of the states is more capably managed, and certainly none 
have given better results. The course of instruction includes 
mathematics, civil engineering and all the branches necessary 
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to a liberal practical education. This college is maintained 
as a government experiment station and is supported by a 
national appropriation, supplemented by one from the state. 
The management is in the hands of the State Board of Agri- 
culture, at least one-half of whose members must be prac- 
tical farmers. 



ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, VALUE, DISTRIBUTION OF CORN OF 
THE UNITED STATES IN 1901, BY STATES. 



STATES AND 

TERRITORIES Acres 

Maine 13,267 

New Hampshire 26,631 

Vermont 57,147 

Massachusetts 43,617 

Rhode Island 9,470 

Connecticut 49.004 

New York 626,437 

New Jersey 278.829 

Pennsylvania 1,457.238 

Delaware 185,281 

Maryland 622,754 

Vlrgrlnla 1,842,498 

North Carolina 2.553.474 

South Carolina 1,722,488 

Georgia 3,785.758 

Florida 579,231 

Alabama 2.569,923 

Mississippi 2.061,755 

Louisiana 1.316,452 

Texas 5,176,810 

Arkansas 2,308,904 

Tennessee 3,178,140 

West Vlr^nla 744,289 

Kentucky 3.177,896 

Ohio 3.077,138 

Michigan 1,319.900 

Indiana 4.431,997 

Illinois 9,253,538 

Wisconsin 1,460,626 



Crop of 1901 
Bushels 


Value 


Stock on 
Mar. 1, 
Bushels 


hand 
1902 
Per Ct. 


522,720 


$ 397.267 


135,907 


26 


1,025,294 


799,729 


348,600 


34 


2.285,880 


1.668.692 


845,776 


37 


1,766.488 


1.342,581 


476,962 


27 


303.987 


231,030 


106,396 


35 


1,911,166 


1,433,367 


664.235 


29. 


20,672.421 


14.884.143 


6,615.175 


32 


10,288,790 


6,790,601 


3,909.740 


38 


61,003.330 


31.622,065 


19,381.266 


38 


5,558.430 


3.168.305 


2,223,372 


40 


21,298.187 


12.352.948 


8,732,257 


41 


40,903,456 


24.133.039 


16.361,382 


40 


30.641,688 


22.368,432 


11,031.006 


36 


11,885,167 


9.983,540 


3.446,698 


29 


37,857.580 


31.043,216 


14,764.456 


39 


5,213,079 


4.431,117 


1,980,970 


38 


27,903,161 


21,485.434 


10,882.233 


30 


22,473,120 


16.630,109 


6.292,474 


28 


18,085,392 


13,526.544 


4,508,848 


25 


60.060,996 


48,040,797 


12,010,199 


20 


18.702,122 


15,148,719 


3,366.382 


18 


45,129,688 


29,334.232 


16.246,662 


36 


17,118,647 


11,127,121 


5,306,781 


31 


49,575,178 


30.240,859 


16,369,809 


33 


80.313.302 


45.778,582 


24,093,991 


30 


45.536.550 


23.679,006 


14.671.696 


32 


87,753,541 


48,264.448 


27.203.598 


31 


198,025,n3 


112.874.666 


59,407,714 


30 


40,021.152 


20,810,999 


9,204,866 


23 
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ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, VALUE. DISTRIBUTION 
THE UNITED STATES IN 1901, BY STATES- 



STATES AND 

TERRITORIES Acres 

Minnesota 1,361,120 

Iowa 9,210,582 

Missouri 6,677,869 

Kansas 7,886,389 

Nebraska 7,740,556 

South Dakota 1,421.079 

North Dakota 67,236 

Montana 3,095 

Wyoming 2,207 

Colorado 107,127 

New Mexico 36,544 

Arizona 9,871 

Utah 10,919 

Idaho 5,091 

Washington 9,818 

Oregon 16,711 

California 59,703 

Oklahoma 1,414,262 

Indian Territory 1,490.267 

United States 91,349.928 



OF CORN OF 

Concluded. 



Crop of 1901 
Bushels 


Value 


Stock on 
Mar. 1, 
Bushels 

• 


hand 
1902 
Per <M. 


35,797,456 


16.106,855 


10.0&.288 


2S 


230,264,550 


119.737,566 


71,382,010 


?,\ 


66,436.376 


44,612,372 


11,958,548 


IS 


61,506,034 


38,748,801 


8,610,845 


14 


109,141,840 


58,936,594 


26,194,042 


24 


29,842,659 


13,429,197 


10,146.504 


84 


1.519,534 


698,986 


288,711 


19 


77,375 


69,638 


6,190 


8 


87.176 


62,767 


8,718 


10 


1.831,872 


1,355,585 


366.374 


20 


1,154,790 


889,188 


2l9,410 


19 


177.678 


159.910 


24,875 


14 


211,829 


190,646 


33,893 


16 


117,093 


70,256 


23,419 


20 


171.815 - 


99.653 


34,363 


20 


347.689 


198,126 


27.807 


8 


1,850,793 


1,258,539 


277,619 


15 


10,324,113 


7,846.326 


1.135.651' 


11 


17.883,204 


13,591,235 


2,324,817 


13 


1.522.519.891 


|921.555,76X 


443,456.515 


29.1 
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ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, VALUE, DISTRIBUTION OF OATS OF 
THE UNITED STATES IN 1901, BY STATES. 



STATES AND 
TBRRITORIBS 



Maine 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts .. 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania . . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Vlrgrlnia 

North Carolina.. 
South Carolina.. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West Virginia... 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Mls.souri 



• ■ • 









Hand 

1902 
dls 


Acre 
ihels 


Acres 


Crop of 1901 
Bushels 


Value 


Stock on 
March 1, 
— Bush< 


Yield per 
1901— Bus 


115,308 


4.033, 7»U 


$ 2,017,890 


1.372,165 


35.0 


12,303 


362,938 


188,728 


90,784 


29.5 


76.255 


2,516.415 


1,258,208 


981,402 


33.0 


6,788 


210,428 


115.735 


44,190 


31.0 


1,609 


47,306 


25,545 


10,680 


29.4 


10,284 


295.151 


159,382 


70,836 


28.7 


1,298,592 


28,049.587 


13,463.802 


8.134.380 


21.6 


72,183 


1,154,928 


542,816 


346.476 


16.0 


1.246,331 


23,555,656 


10,600,045 


8,244,480 


18.9 


5,461 


101,028 


45.463 


30,308 


18.5 


44,350 


833,780 


341,850 


150,080 


18.S 


249,521 


3,717,863 


1,561,502 


1,078,180 


14.9 


253.344 


3,648.154 


1,860,559 


693,149 


14.4 


235.371 


3,718,862 


2.3Q5.694 


260.320 


15.8 


296,644 


4,390,331 


2,941,522 


526.840 


14.8 


31.633 


414.392 


298,362 


74,591 


13.1 


219,440 


3.181,880 


2,036.403 


360.007 


14.5 


121,051 


1.839,975 


1.159,184 


202,397 


15.2 


31,766 


425.530 


255,318 


42.553 


13.4 


838,195 


13,662,578 


8,197,547 


1.366,25vS 


16.3 


254,970 


3,136,131 


1,787,595 


470.420 


12.3 


200,076 


3.501,330 


1,575,598 


805.306 


17.5 


87,361 


1,633,651 


702,470 


424,749 


18.7 


273,048 


5,379,046 


2,205,409 


1,344.762 


19.7 


1,118,012 


35,217.378 


13.734,777 


11,260,561 


31.5 


991.207 


28,745,003 


11,785,451 


10,348,201 


29.0 


1.385,770 


39,633.022 


15,060,548 


10,700,916 


28.6 


3.990.493 


112,531,908 


45.012,761 


33J69.571 


28.2 


2.290.288 


66.647,381 


25,992.479 


23.993,057 


29.1 


2,047,789 


65,734,027 


22.349.569 


21,692,229 


32.1 


4,104,180 


122,304.564 


44,029,643 


36,691.369 


29.8 


910.513 


10.197.746 


4,385.031 


2,039.549 


11.2 


931.650 


17.332,410 


7.452.936 


5.026,399 


18.6 
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ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, VALUE, DISTRIBUTION OF OATS OP 
THE UNITED STATES IN 1901. BY STATES— Concluded. 



STATES AND 
TERRITORIES 



Nebraska 

South Dakota 

North Dakota 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexlcf J 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washingrton 

Oregon 

California 

Oklahoma 

Indian Territory. 

United States. 



t 








Acre 
ihels 




Crop of 1901 




B ^ m 


^3t 


Acres 


Bushels 


Value 


Stock o 

March 

— Buj 




1,972.991 


39.065,222 


14,454,132 


14,063.480 


19.8 


678,974 


19.554,451 


6,648,513 


7,821,780 


28.8 


723,207 


23,576,548 


7,780,261 


U,080,978 


32.6 


147,365 


6,189.330 


2.228,159 


2.228,159 


42.0 


33,499 


1,373,469 


659,260 


302.161 


41.0 


135,224 


4,570.571 


2,^,286 


1,234.054 


33.8 


16.749 


529,268 


317,561 


74,098 


31.6 


1,780 


62,300 


37,380 


4,361 


35.0 


45,424 


1,498,992 


764,486 


299,798 


33.0 


5,524 


237,532 


166,272 


47,606 


43.0 


78,703 


3,014.325 


1,326.303 


642,678 


38.3 


148.083 


7,033,942 


2,461,880 


2,110,183 


47.5 


2S4.S03 


8,971,294 


3,050.240 


2,422,249 


31.5 


160.768 


4,887,347 


2.150.433 


733,102 


30.4 


191,200 


3,967,840 


1,978,920 


910,303 


20.7 


165,206 


4,130.150 


1.899.869 


991.236 


25.0 


28,541,476 


736,808,724 


293.658,777 


227,502.343 


25.8 
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ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, VALUE, AND DISTRIBUTION OF WHEAT 
OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1901, BY STATES. 



STATES AND TERRITORIES Acres 

Maine 7,419 

Vermont .* 1,742 

New York 597,823 

New Jersey 122,741 

Pennsylvania 1,676,070 

Delaware 113,329 

Maryland 774,136 

Virginia 888.091 

North Carolina 777,256 

■South Carolina 259.160 

Georgfia 370.996 

Alabama 132,788 

Mississippi 4,389 

Texas 681,126 

Arkansas 356,325 

Tennessee 1,212,441 

West Virginia 416,004 

Kentucky 959,603 

Ohio 2.191,670 

Michigan 1.234,499 

Indiana 2,021,069 

Illinois 1,707,503 

Wisconsin 469,920 

Minnesota 6,209.506 

, Iowa 1.295.689 

Missouri 1,958.308 

Kansas 5,356,638 

Nebraska 2.456.543 

South Dakota 4,004,830 

North Dakota 4,627,682 

Montana 88,807 

Wyoming 21,027 

Colorado 312,621 

New Mexico 44,295 

Arizona 26.047 

Utah 180,433 

Nevada 19,450 



Crop of 1901 
Bushels Value 



Stock on hand 
March 1, 1902 
Bush. Pr.Ct. 



177,314 

32,575 

7,831,481 

2,062,049 

28,660,797 

2,096,586 

13,316,139 

9.&$0,192 

6.762,118 

2,280,608 

3,042,167 

1,155,256 

38,623 

6,062,021 

3,126,860 

13,094,363 

4,634.444 

11,6U,196 

33,532.561 

13,702,939 

31.932,890 

30.052.063 

7,576.874 

80,102.627 

21.048.101 

31,137,097 

99,079,304 

42.006,885 

61,662,307 

69,310.669 

2,363,386 

615,162 

7,631,766 

962,342 

667,826 

3,698.876 

488. « 



171,995 

30,620 

6,421.814 

1,484,675 

20,635,774 

1,468,576 

9,453,749 

7.066,540 

5,544,937 

2,234.996 

2,859,637 

1,016,625 

33.216 

4.728,376 

2,438,961 

9,689.829 

3,491,522 

8.360,061 

23,806,111 

9,729.087 

22,3.'>3,023 

20,735,917 

4.934.968 

4S.061.576 

12.628,861 

21,484.697 

58,456.789 

22.683.718 

27.381.023 

32.027,761 

1,676,769 

365,462 

6,046,277 

685,686 

482.661 

2.689,213 

429.612 



63.S33 

17,265 

1.566,296 

556,753 

10,327,887 

461,249 

2,663,028 

3,0OQ,86O 

2.096,257 

423.316 

608.433 

138.631 

6.180 

606.202 

562,835 

'2,880,760 

1,314.989 

2.206.127 

10.395.091 

3,425,735 

7,663,894 

6,709,890 

2,651.906 

21.627.709 

5,893,468 

7,161.632 

23,779.033 

12.181.997 

12.398.954 

10.082.814 

800.151 

113.336 

1,280,399 

171.422 

85.174 

1,072.674 

53,701 



36 
53 
20 
27 
36 
22 
20 
81 
31 
19 
20 
12 
16 
10 
18 
22 
29 
19 
31 
25 
24 
19 
35 
27 
28 
23 
24 
29 
24 
17 
34 
22 
17 
18 
16 
29 
11 
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ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, VALUE. AND DISTRIBUTION OF WHEAT 
OF THE UNITED STATES IN 1901. BY STATES— Concluded. 

Stock on hand 
Crop of UK)1 March 1. 1902 

STATES* AND TERRITORIES Acres Bushels Value Bush. Pr.Ct. 

Idaho »4,397 6,241,216 3,807,142 811.35S 13 

Washlngrton 1,185.793 34,518,968 16,213,916 5,177,845 15 

Oregon 814,742 17,158,065 9.265,355 2,402,129 14 

California 2,672,547 34.743.111 20,845,847 5.211,4trr in 

Oklahoma 1.263,583 20.558.761 12,952,019 3.700,577 18 

Indian Territory 198,727 2.424,469 1.672,884 339,426 14 

United States 49.895.514 748,46i),218 $467,350,156 173.702.583 23.2 

HARVEST TIME FOR WHEAT. 

The harvest of the wheat crop of the world is going on constantly. 

It changes its location with the changing seasons. The following 
presents briefly its course of travel, with approximately the total amount 
of wheat, in bushels, produced by the countries named, based on returns 
for 1901: 

May: Morocco, ; Algiers. 26.000.000; Tunis, 6.400.000; 

Tripoli. ; Central Asia. 9,645.000; China, ; Japan. 20.000,- 

000; Texas. 6,062.021. 

June: California, 34,743,111: Spain, 108,000,000; Portugal. 8.000,000: 
Italy, 147,560,000; Greece, 3,000,000; Oregon, 17,158,065; Alabama, 1.165.- 
256; Georgia. 3,042.167; Kansas, 99,079,304 ; Colorado, 7,531,756; Missouri, 
31,137,097. 

July: France, 304,210,000; Austria-Hungary, 184,216,000; Roumania, 
72,386,000; Southern Russia, 401,722,000; Nebraska, 42,006,885; Minne- 
sota, 80.102,627; New England, 209,889; Upper Canada, 22,194,000. 

August: England and Ireland. 55,581.000; Belgium, 12,920,000; Ger- 
many, 91,817,000; Holland, 4,300.000; Denmark, 3,000,000; Poland, 14,- 
409,000; Manitoba, 52,094,000; Lower Canada, 16.000.000; British Colum- 
bia, . 

September: Scotland, ; Sweden, 4,310,000; Norway, 300,000. 

October: Northern Russia (the whole European Russian crop is 
given with Southern Russia) ; Siberia, 16,504,000. 

November: Peru, ; Southern Africa, 2,000,000. 

December: Burmah, ; New Zealand, 6,733,000; Chile, 

9.000,000.' 

January: Australia. 56.610.000; Argentina. 74.763.000. 

February: India. 245.751,000. 

March: Upper Egypt (the whole Egyptian crop is given under 
Lower Egypt). 

April: Lower Egypt, 12.000; Mexico, 9.000,000; Turkey, 22,000,000; 
Persia, 15,200,000; Asia Minor, 30,000,000. 
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WOOL PRODUCT OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 1901, BY STATES. 

a ti I I 'O'O I 



•eg ."SS S 2 2 £ 



STATES AND ^[t §„' gS ^ || §« 

TERRITORIES ^^ £§'2 Sg Jsg *■§ 

i^ 1^2 |r -It |S 

3; <u S ^ t^ 

Maine 251,599 6.00 40 1,509,594 905,756 

New Hampshire 65.318 6.50 55 424,567 191,056 

Vermont 181.760 6.75 56 1.226,880 539,827 

Massachusetts 33,445 6.00 48 200,670 104,34g 

Rhode Island 6.629 5.50 42 36,460 21.147 

Connecticut 23,021 5.50 41 126,616 74,703 

New York 973.464 6.00 50 5,840,784 2,920.392 

New Jersey ' 26,363 5.00 47 131.815 69,862 

Pennsylvania 775.125 6.00 50 4,650,750 2,325,375 

Delaware 6,964 5.00 46 34,820 18,803 

Maryland 111,253 5.00 47 556,265 294,820 

Virginia 352,000 5.00 42 1,760,000 1.020,800 

North Carolina 219,000 4.25 42 930,750 ' 539,836 

South Carolina 56,258 4.25 42 239,097 138,678 

Georgia 271,534 4.00 40 1.086,136 661,682 

Florida 102,654 4.00 42 410.616 238,167 

Alabama 228,124 4.00 40 912.496 547,498 

Mississippi 255.324 4.50 42 1.148,958 666.398 

Louisiana 105,621 4.00 45 422.484 232,368 

Texas 2,317,636 6.50 70 15,064,634 4.519,390 

Arkansas 168.761 4.25 40 717,234 430,340 

Tennessee 234,831 4.25 40 1,253,032 751,819 

West Virginia 423,000 5.50 47 2.326,500 1.233,046 

Kentucky 4G4.643 5.00 38 2,323,215 1,440.398 

Ohio 2.546,772 5.25 51 13,370,553 6.551,571 

Michigan 1.623,991 6.50 52 10,555,942 5.066.852 

Indiana 1.020,898 6.50 52 6,635,837 8,185.202 

Illinois 631,234 6.50 50 4,103,021 2,051,511 

Wisconsin 725,000 6.50 51 4,712.500 2,309.125 

Minnesota 409,157 6.55 53 2,679,978 1,259,590 

Iowa 727.169 6.50 55 4,726,599 2,126.970 

Missouri 656,359 6.00 50 3,938.164 1.969,077 

Kansas 186,987 8.00 67 1,495,896 493.646 

Nebraska 329,487 7.50 63 2,471,153 914.327 
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WOOL PRODUCT OF THfi UNITED STATES FOR 1901, BY STATES 

— Concluded, 

a ti I I 'O'O 1 



STATES AND 'S]! ^§«- g^ ^ || |„ 

TERRITORIES §5^ Sg-g gg -sg ""g 



fife C^J^ GU 0^0 -3 

^ *< 02 >> i> 



South Dakota 427,260 6.50 60 2,777,190 1,110,876 

North Dakota 449.416 6.50 60 2,921,204 1,16S,482 

Montana 4.526,517 6.75 63 30.553,990 11,304.976 

Wyoming 3.580,856 7.50 67 26,856,420 8.862,619 

Colorado 1.352.323 6.26 67 8.452,019 2.789.166 

New Mexico 3,700.000 4.26 52 15,726.000 7.548.000 

Arizona 668,458 7.50 72 5.013.436 1.403.762 

Utah 2.804.674 6.00 64 16,828,044 6,058,096 

Nevada 612,000 7.26 68 4,437.000 1.419,840 

Idaho 2.805,000 7.25 67 20,336.250 6,710.963 

Washington 611,000 8.00 73 4,888,000 1,319,760 

Oregon 2.021,165 8.00 70 16.169,320 4,860,796 

California 1.759,850 7.00 66 12.318,950 4.188.443 

Oklahoma 31.000 6.50 63 201.500 74.555 

United States 41,920,900 6.33 60.6 265,502,328 104,614,690 

Pulled wool .... 87,000.000 22,200,000 

Total product. 1901 .... 302,502.328 126,814,690 
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THE SUGAK BEET INDUSTRY IX COLOKADO. 

The development of the sn«;ar beet iudustry is one of the 
phenomena of the present era. To those who are nnfamiliar 
with the extent of the industry from a world standpoint, w(» 
may briefly say that the crop of 1902-1903 of beet su^ar is 
estimated to approximate 7,000,000 tons of 2,240 pounds each, 
or nearly 8,000,000 tons of 2,000 pounds each. Fully 95 per 
cent, of this immense total is grown and manufactured in 
Europe and the importance of the sugar beet industry may be 
better understood by knowing that of all the sugar manu- 
factured and consumed in the world, from 65 to 75 per vent. 
is made from the sugar beet. The industry in the United 
States has developed slow^ly, as compared with Europe within 
the last 5 years, only a very trifling amount of interest has 
been manifested in the manufacture of sugar from beets. 

There are now in the United States already built and in 
process of completion about 47 factories and 5 more in Can- 
ada. 

It. is believed that the output of granulated commercial 
sugar from all the factories in the United States for the cur- 
rent year will approximate 230,000 tons of 2,000 pounds each. 
This is an increase over last year of about 50 per cent. The 
three leading states of the Union with reference to the prog- 
ress of the sugar beet industry are Michigan, California and 
Colorado. 

The industry started in Colorado four years ago when 
the factory at Grand Junction was erected. There are now 
six factories built and in operation in this state, having the 
following capacities in tons of beets sliced per day of 24 hours : 
Loveland, 1,000 tons; Rocky Ford, 1,000 tons; Greeley, 800 
tons ; Eaton, 600 tons ; Sugar City, 500 tons ; Grand Junction, 
350 tons. In the year 1901 it is estimated that there w^ere over 
22,500 acres of beets grown in the state of Colorado for the 
four factories then in operation. In the year 1902 the fac- 
tories at Greelev and Eaton have been built and the Loveland 
factory doubled its previous capacity. The factory at Grand 
Junction became involved in financial difficulties the latter 
part of 1901 and has not been operating this season. The 
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other five factories have the following^ acreage of beets: 
Rocky Ford, 12,500 ; Loveland, 10,500; Greeley, 4,000; Eaton, 
3,500 ; Sugar City, 8,000, making a total of 38,500 acres, and 
being an increase of about 70 per cent, over the area of last 

vear. 

•> 

The sugar beet in Colorado has been proven a remarkable 
success, the tonnage per acre is greater than that of any other 
state in the union, and the sugar capacity equal if not su- 
perior to the most favored locations of the country and even 
all other parts of the world. 

In Europe a crop is considered satisfactory if it pro- 
duces 12 tons per acre of beets and a sugar content of about 
14 per cent. Colorado growers have raised crops of beets 
ranging from 25 to 40 tons per acre and showing from 17 to 
22 per cent of sugar content. It is believed that in the en- 
suing years when water is available in normal quantities that 
from 15 to 20 tons per acre may be reasonably expected with 
fair culture, and that the sugar content of the entire crop will 
average from 16 to 18 per cent. It is the certainty of yield 
and the extraordinary richness of the beets grown that makes 
the industry popular in Colorado. 

The crop for 1902 is not fully up to the standard of pre- 
vious years because of the extraordinary dry season, the en- 
tire product being a little over |4^000,000. Of this amount at 
least 75 per cent, will be distributed in the shape of wages to 
employes and as purchasing price of beets grown by farmers. 
Each factory employs from 200 to 400 men during the season 
of sugar making, which runs from October 1 to February 1, 
and these men are all skilled workmen commanding high 
wages. 

There are several organizations for building new fac- 
tories in 1903, ranging in cost from |400,000 to |800,000, and 
requiring from 4,000 to 5,000 acres of beets grown adjacent 
to each factorv. Rumors are current that one or more fac- 
tories will be built in the San Luis valley. The uncertainty 
of tariff legislation by the federal government has deterred 
many from embarking in new projects. It is probable that, 
with the addition of 2 or more new factories, each having 
5,000 acres or more of beets tributary that the acreage of 1903 
will exceed 55,000 acres. Should there be a fair average crop 
of 15 tons per acre this will indicate a probable product of 
825,000 tons of beets for which not far from |4,000,000 would 
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be paid direct to the farmers and the sugar product would 
probably exceed double that value. 

Within the last four years property in the beet-growing 
districts and farm lands adjacent have risen in value from 
50 to 300 per cent. A crop has been found that will stand dry 
weather and lack of irrigation better than any other. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



AMERICAN RAILWAYS. 

The report of the Interstate Commerce Commission upon 
the subject of American railroads contains many statistics 
which may be studied with interest and profit. The subject 
of mileage, number of employes, equipment, average wages 
paid to employes belonging to the several departments of 
railway service, total amount paid to the workmen of each 
class, gross and net earnings, taxes paid, accidents, etc., are 
all matters in which the public is interested. 

There were in the United States, at the date to which 
the compilation was brought down, June 30, 1900, 193,345.8 
miles of railroad. The mileage had increased from 163,597 
miles during the preceding ten years. The total number of 
railway corporations was 2,023 ; of this number 732 were sub- 
sidiary roads; that is, roads with a separate corporate exist- 
ence, but assigned to some other company for operation. Of 
these, 176 are private roads, 157 of which were operated dur- 
ing the year. The total number of locomotives in use was 
37,663. The total number of cars was 1,450,838, being an 
increase of 124,664 cars during the last two years. Of this 
equipment, 1,005,729 cars were fitted with air brakes, and 
1,404,132 with automatic couplers. The number of cars 
thus supplied with safety appliances has been increasing 
every year for the last decade. 

In connection with the operation of railroads, the num- 
per of men employed in each of the classes, the average daily 
wages paid to the members of each class, the average annual 
earnings of each individual employe, the total amount paid 
to each class, and the aggregate labor cost of operating all 
the roads, are questions the answers to w^hich are very inter- 
esting. The following table has been prepared, showing a 
number of important facts : 
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CL.ASS 



& 

z 



General officers 4,916 

Other officers 4.G69 

General office clerks T 32,266 

Station agrents 31.610 

Other station men 89,851 

Englnemen 42,837 

Firemen 44,130 

i.:onductors 29,967 

Other trainmen 74,274 

Machinists 32,831 

Carpenters 46.666 

Other shopmen 114,773 

Section foremen 38,066 

Other trackmen 226,799 

Switchmen, fla^rmen and watchmen 50,789 

Telegraph operators and dispatch- 
ers 25.218 

£mployes--account floating equip- 
ment 7,697 

All other employes and laborers 126,386 

Total 1,017,653 



Per 100 miles 
of line 


1900 


Total yearly 
Compensation 


3 


10.46 


% 13.157,420 


2 


6.22 


8,141.600 


17 


2.19 


23,127.228 


16 


1.76 


18.653.262 


47 


1.60 


46.627,016 


22 


3.75 


60.713,401 


28 


2.14 


29.203,596 


16 


3.17 


30.089.322 


39 


1.96 


44.844,476 


17 


2.30 


22,924.702 


24 


2.04 


28,144,452 


60 


1.73 


59,470,846 


17 


1.68 


18,481,694 


118 


1.22 


71.664.298 


26 


1.80 


29,689,268 


13 


1.96 


16,176,401 


4 


1.92 


4.247,916 


66 


1.71 


63.098.166 


629 


$577 264.841 



The year covered by this report ig^ the first in the history 
of American railroads in which the number of employes was 
more than a million, the exact number being 1,017,653. The 
increase of employes for the three years immediately preced- 
ing, being a period of revived industry following a period of 
industrial depression, was 194,177. The average number of 
employes for each 100 miles operated was 529. The nearest 
approach to this was in 1893, when the number of employes 
for each 100 miles operated was 515. The smallest number of 
employes per 100 miles operated was reached in 1895, being 
441. Reference to the increase in passenger and freight traffic 
shows that employment has increased at a rate less rapid than 
the increase of business. In 1893 the total number of men 
employed was 873,602, while the number of tons of freight 
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moved one mile for the same year was 93,588,111,833, which 
shows the movement of 107,129 ton miles of traffic for each 
employe. Upon the same basis in the year 1900, 139,143 ton 
miles per employe was hauled. 

. The practice of American railways is to employ part of 
its employes by the day or month, and in the case of others, 
engineers, firemen, etc., the measure of a day's work is the 
number of miles run, or the quantity of work turned out. 
Whatever distance being determined upon as a day's work, 
tarries a given compensation. Many of the employes in shops 
are paid by piece work. For the purpose of computing the 
wages of all classes of employes, the day has been used as the 
basis of computation, the conditions of employment being 
such that the rates of pay tend to equalize themselves for a 
given ampunt of service, whether it be piece work, mileage, 
by the day or month. 

While the number of railroad employes varies consid- 
erably from year to year, there is practically no difference 
in their average yearly earnings. The average yearly earn- 
ings of each emplove for 1900 was J567.20; for 1899, was 
?5«2.98; for 1898, >566.06; for 1897, |p565.28; for 1896, 
1567.15 ; for 1895, |567.50. The other years of the decade show 
scarcely more difference than those given above. It will be no- 
ticed in passing that in this computation the salaries of gen- 
(»ral and other officers are included. Reference to the table 
will confirm the statement that the daily wages and the aver- 
age annual earnings of the general and other officers is very 
much more than that received by any of the other employes. If 
all officials of the roads were excluded from the calculation, 
the average annual earnings of the others would be somewhat 
reduced. During the ten years the earnings of some classes 
of railroad employes were advanced to a trifling extent, while 
the earnings of other classes were diminished slightly, with 
the result that the general average was not materially af- 
fected. 

The aggregate of operating expenses for the year was 
f 961,428,51 1, from which it appears that about 60 per cent, 
of the total cost of operating American railroads goes to the 
payment of labor and salaries. It may be noted that of the 
amount paid out, the engineers received $50,713,401, the fire- 
ment received $29,203,506, the conductors $30,089,322, and 
the telegraph operators, $16,176,401. 
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The gross earnings of all the railroads in the United 
States is given as being |1,487,044,814, which was an increase 
of f 173,434,696, as compared with 1899, which was considered 
a prosperous year. Salaries and maintenance of leased lines 
show a decrease of $75,090. The amount available for divi- 
dends, improvements, etc., was $261,378,767, an increase as 
compared with the previous year of 174,385,858. The net 
dividends paid were $118,624,409. This is given as being the 
largest amount ever paid in dividends, and exceeds those paid 
the preceding year by $24,350,613. 

The average gross earnings per mile of line for all the 
railroads in the United States, was $7,722. This amount 
exceeds the gross earnings per mile for any previous year. 
The one year in which the earnings came nearest was that 
of 1892, when the average gross earnings per mile was $7,213. 
The average increase in earnings per mile for the year 1900 
was $717 greater than for 1899. The increase in operating 
expenses, as compared with the preceding year, was $423, 
showing an increase in net earnings of $294 per mile of line. 
The dividends were $725 per mile, being $133 per mile in ex- 
cess of the former year, and also in excess of the amount of 
dividends declared per mile any year since 1890. 

The revenue from passengers amounted to $323,715,639, 
or 21.77 per cent, of the gross earnings, while freight revenue 
contributed $1,049,256,323, or 70.56 per cent, of gross earn- 
ings, the balance being contributed by the government for 
transferring the mails, by express companies, etc. The 
amount of taxes paid by railroads for state and county pur- 
poses was $48,332,273. 

Railroad work has always been recognized as a very dan- 
gerous form of employment, the statistics of accidents in con- 
nection with it are very interesting, a few of the more impor- 
tant being given. The total number of persons killed during 
the year was 7,865, the total number injured was 50,320. The 
number of employes killed during the year was 2,550, and the 
number injured was 39,643. Collisions are responsible for 
264 deaths and 1,576 injuries, derailments are responsible for 
197 deaths and 877 injuries. 

During the year covered by the report, 1 emploj^e was 
killed for each 399 employes in the service of railroads. This 
was the highest casualty rate since 1893. Referring to train- 
men, the casualty rate is startling, 1 employe being killed for 
each 137 engaged in the movement of trains, and 1 injured 
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for each 11 employes. The corresponding figures for the pre- 
vious year were, 1 killed for each 155 trainmen, and 1 injured 
for each 11 employed. The report calls attention to the fact 
that casualties seem to increase with the density of traffic. 
The number of passenger miles for each passenger killed was 
64,413,684, and the number for each passenger injured was 
3,885,418. 
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FACTS GLEANED FROM THE TWELFTH CENSUS 

CONCERNING COLORADO. 

It has long been evident to tlie i>raetical business men 
who make up the commercial classes that (Colorado is pecul- 
iary well adapted for manufacturing. The water privileges 
to be found everywhere throughout her borders bring 
superior advantages which are not excelled by those of any 
state in the I^nion. This fact has received substantial recog- 
nition of late years from Eastern capitalists, who have in- 
vested their money and received ample returns. The wage 
workers of the state have co-operated with their employers in 
creating a demand for the product of home industries to the 
exclusion of goods manufactured elsewhere. 

The information imparted by the census which is taken 
in the several states by the federal government at the end of 
each decade undoubtedly gives the fullest and most perfect 
data obtainable relating to industry in each of the states. 
The census of 1900, so far as it relates to mechanical and 
manufacturing industry in all of the larger cities and towns, 
was taken by special enumerators, especially appointed for 
that purpose, and separated from the general census of that 
year. A vast amount of useful and interesting facts concern- 
ing the manufacturing and mechanical industries of the state 
are disclosed by an examination of the figures published by 
the census department. 

The following table gives the returns in a general way 
for 1890 and 1900 : 
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Number of establishments 

Capital 

Salaried officials, clerks, etc.. number 

Salaries 

Was^e-earners, average number 

Total wa^es 

Men, 16 years and over 

Wages 

Women, 16 years and over 

Wages 

Children, under 16 years.. < 

Wages 

Miscellaneous expenses 

Cost of materials used 

Value of products, including custom work and repairing.. 



1900 


1890 


3,570 


1.518 


962.825,472 


126.651,840 


2.062 


2.051 


|2.272,4S0 


$2,413,329 


24.725 


15.016 


115,146.667 


19.872.406 


22.588 


13.521 


114.425.442 


$9,309,281 


1.894 


1,223 


1671.539 


$512,263 


243 


272 


149.686 


$50,861 


14.169.635 


$1,948,025 


166.886.016 


$20,848,516 


^02,830,137 


$42,480,206 



rr* 



Tola] population 538.556 412,198 



The very large percentage of increase in the number of 
manufacturing establishments, capital invested, number of 
wage workers employed, value of product, amount of money 
paid in wages, etc., as shown by the census of 1900, as com- 
pared with that of 1890, is more apparent than real. The 
increase is very largely due to the inclusion of the smelting 
and ore refining industries in the census of 1900 as a part of 
manufacturing, while in 1890 they had been treated exclu- 
sively as a branch of mining. The average number of em- 
ployes employed continuously throughout the census year 
was ascertained by taking the average number employed each 
month in the year, aggregating the total and dividing by 12, 
the number of months. The result gives 24,725 wage workers 
employed for 12 months in the year. Of these 22,588 arc* 
rated as men. The wages paid them is given as $14,425,442, 
an average of $638.63. This average represents the amount 
of money paid by the employer for the services of 1 man 
for the entire year. The average number of women employed 
throughout the year is 1,894, receiving a total of $671,539, an 
average of $354.03. The number of boys employed for the 
year receive an average of $204.47. It might be said in pass- 
ing that every manufactory or shop in the state producing a 
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product valued at f 500.00 or more is considered a man.^. 
turing establishment. 

As may be noticed, the average yearly earni. gs for ^en, 
women and boys given is the average for the entiie year. The 
highest average number of wage workers, men, women and 
boys, employed during any one month of the ^. jar is g^ven a» 
34,641. This last number probably represents muc'^ more 
nearly than the average number of wage workers employed 
for the whole year, the number who depended upon their earn- 
ings in the 3,570 manufacturing establishments in the state 
as a means of earning a livelihood. It is probably extremely 
conservative to estimate that in order to kc^p 22,588 men 
(the number given) constantly employed for the whole year it 
will require the services of fully 27,000 employes with whom 
to divide the amount paid out in wages, giving them an aver- 
age of about ?535 each. Of course, this last estimate is an 
approximate one, but is considered conservative. 

The smelting and ore refining indust^-y, the most import- 
ant in the state, gave employment for the y to an average 
number or 3,726 wage earners. The value of the product is 
given as f 44,625,305, and constituting 43.4 per cent, of the 
entire product given as manufactures. CJorado is shown to 
be the most important state in the union in the value of the 
output of its smelters and refineries, the value of the product 
forming 23.2 per cent, of that produced in the United States. 
This includes all the precious metals, as well as lead and 
copper. 

The value of the finished product is given at $102,830,- 
137; that of the materials used at $66,886,016; the total 
amount paid in wages as being $15,146,667. The wage work- 
ers employed, it may be seen, receive in the form of wages 
14.73 per cent, of the value of the product. 

Exclusive of the smelting industry, which was not in- 
cluded in the census of 1890 as a branch of manufacturing, 
the value of the products of the manufactures of Denver 
shows a decrease of 5.5 per cent., though the entire state, 
including Denver, shows an increase of 37 per cent. There 
were 1,474 establishments in the city of Denver, or 41.3 per 
cent, of the total number in tho state. Their combined capi- 
tal amounted to $30,883,046, or 49.2 per cent, of the capital 
employed in all the manufacturing industries of the s ate. 
The wages paid in the city amounted to $6,824,003, or 45.1 
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per cent, of that paid in the state. The value of the product 
turned out was f 41,368,698, or 40.2 per cent, of the product 
of the state. The combined product of Denver and Pueblo, 
the second city in importance, is given as $72,164,179, or 
70.2 per cent, of the total. 

The following table shows the statistics of the state by 
counties, number of establishments, total amount of capital 
invested, how such capital is divided, number of proprietors, 
salaries of clerks, officials, etc., average number of wage 
earners employed, total amount of wages paid them, etc. 

The following table is the complement of the preceding 
one. It shows the totals for the state by specified industries, 
and maintains the same classification for each industry sep- 
arate and distinct, that in the former table is preserved with 
reference to each county. 
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HOW TKUSTS HAVE AFFECTED PRICES AND 
WAGES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The organization of trusts proceeds primarily for the 
purpose of eliminating competition, reducing the cost of pro- 
duction to the minimum andfixing the costof the finished prod- 
uct at the highest point at which it can be sold in the market. 
That trusts enable the promoters, through the greater econ- 
omies in production which they secure, to advance the wages 
of workmen, and at the same time to diminish the cost of the 
output to consumers, is a fact that is well understood. That 
trusts have had just the opposite effect, namely, to lower the 
wages of workmen and to increase the cost of commodities 
to consumers, is a fact made plain by an examination of the 
(•(?nsus returns so far as they relate to manufacturing in the 
United States in 1890 and in 1900. 

Since 1890 the trustification of industrv in the United 
States has proceeded very rapidly. At the present time the 
bulk of production in substantially every branch of manufac- 
turing industry has passed under the control of these vast 
aggregations of capital. Industries maintained and operated 
outside of the combination have found it impossible to com- 
pete with the superior methods employed by the trust. After 
an industry becomes thoroughly trustified production ceases 
at the points where it is carried on at a disadvantage, and is 
transferred to those places where production proceeds advan- 
tageously. 

Amid all this massing of capital in industrial pursuits to 
(*ontrol production, to determine the prices which must be 
paid by consumers, and to squeeze out of business all who are 
engaged at similar enterprises outside the combination, it 
might not be amiss to inquire what the general effect has 
been upon prices and how the wage-working class have fared. 

This, in view of the fact that a good deal has been said 
of late of the abounding prosperity which has come to the 
laboring classes of lower prices for goods and higher wages 
to employes. Andrew Carnegie, in addressing a branch of 
the Young Men's Christian Association, gave expression to 
the following : 
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It is one of the most cheering facts of our day that under present 
conditions the wages of labor tend to rise, and the price of the necessaries 
of life tend to fall. There never was a nation so splendidly situated as 
ours is at this moment in regard to labor. Bvery sober, capable, and 
willing man finds employment at wages which, with thrift and a good wife 
to manage, will enable him to go forward toward laying up a competence 
for old age. 

This is fairly illustrative of thousands of similar state- 
ments made by leading clergymen and popular newspapers to 
convince the people that they are enjoying a period of un- 
equalled prosperity. It is probable that in many instances 
the statements are made in the utmost good faith. But 
whether such statements are made for the purpose of deceiv- 
ing or whether they are born of ignorance it is important th«t 
the public should be made acquainted with such facts as aiv 
furnished by the statistics gleaned from the published state 
ments given out by the census returns relating to manufac- 
turing. 

The census returns have been published at the present 
writing concerning the manufacturing industries of 33 states, 
including all the states that have large manufacturing in- 
terests. The returns from these states, it is perfectly fair to 
believe, furnishes a fair average of wages and conditions in 
the United States, considered as a whole. 

^Vccording to the statistics in these 33 states, 1,004,590 
wage earners received an average of f418.48 each per year, 
or $1.39 per day, in 1890 ; and 1,463,365 wage earners in these 
same states received an average of $387.53 each per year, or 
$1.29 per day, in 1900, the calculation being based on 300 
days' labor. 

The day wages of the average wage fearner in the man- 
ufacturing industries of these 33 states, it may be seen, de- 
clined from $1.39 to $1.29 per day, or 7.4 per cent., from 1890 
to 1900. That simply means that for every dollar that the 
wage earner received in 1890 the wage earner of 1900 received 
only 92.6 cents. The comparison is a perfectly fair one, as 
the years 1890 and 1900 are both considered prosperous years. 
If full and complete statistics were available for the years 
following 1893 they would undoubtedly show that the cur- 
rent rate of wages were much lower than they were in 1890. 
That the current rate of wages at the present time is some- 
what higher and the employment of labor more regular than 
from 1S93 to 1898 is undeniable. However, a contrast be- 
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tween 1890 and 1900 is from every point of view, so far as the 
wage earner is concerned, in favor of the former period. 

The returns from the state of New Jersey are the most 
startling and show the rate of wages to have declined at a 
phenomenal rate. The 120,000 wage workers employed in 
this state in 1890 received average daily wages of |2.24. In 
1900, with about double the number employed, the average 
daily wages is J1.52. These figures show the enormous de- 
cline in wages of 32.1 per cent. 

These figures not only do not verify, but they absolutely 
disprove the claim set forth by very many well meaning peo- 
ple that wages are better than they were if 1890 and not 
some of the years between now and then be considered. 
However, it is not absolute wages but the purchasing power 
of the wages received for a given amount of labor which 
really determines actual wages. If the prices of commodi- 
ties have declined more rapidly and to a greater extent than 
have wages, then wage workers would be benefited notwith- 
standing. Have prices increased or decreased since 1890? 
Dun's Review for January, 1902, contains exhaustive tables 
giving the prices of 350 articles, with explanatory statements 
of the relative importance of each in domestic economy. 
These figures show conclusively that the cost of the necessa- 
ries of life, instead of declining to correspond with the fall 
of wages, have actually increased, thus still further reducing 
actual wages received. 

The following table gives the aggregate selling price of 
a given quantity of the commodities included in each classifi- 
cation at the date given. 



Breadstuffs 

Meats 

Dairy and grarden. 

Other food 

Clothing 

Metals 

Miscellaneous 

Totals 



Jan. 1, 


July 1, 


Jan. 1, 


Jan. 1. 


1890 


1897 


1900 


1902 


113.765 


110.587 


$13,254 


120,002 


7,620 


7,529 


7.258 


9,670 


12,675 


8.714 


13.702 


15.248 


9,935 


7,887 


9,200 


8.962 


14,845 


13.806 


17,484 


15,547 


16,240 


11.642 


18.065 


15,375 


15,111 


12,288 


16,312 


16.793 


190,191 


172.455 


$96,295 


$101,587 
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These totals show that the cost of living as represented 
by the price of commodities in general use was 6 per cent, 
greater in 1900 than in 1890, 31 per cent, greater in 1900 
than in 1897, 40 per cent, greater in 1902 than in 1897, and 
13 per cent, greater in 1902 than in 1890. This establishes 
the cost of living as being greater now than at any previous 
time, and Dun's Review, which is very high authority, makes 
this statement. 

If, as the advocates and promoters of trust combinations 
claim, they cheapen production and lower prices, the cost 
of liviilg should be lower now than ever before, while as a 
matter of fact it is higher. It is rather unfortunate for the 
claim of the trusts that the rise in prices and the decline in 
wages should correspond with the growth of trusts. 

Census Bulletin No. 122 contains information and data 
concerning 183 industrial combinations, having an author- 
ized capital of $3,607,539,200, over $3,000,000,000 of which 
has been issued. Of these 183 trusts, 63 were formed prior 
to 1897, 7 in 1897, 20 in 1898, 79 in 1899, and 13 in 1900, prior 
to June 30. More than half of all were chartered between 
January 1, 1899, and June 30, 1900. Nearly half of these 
trusts were formed during 1899, the year of the greatest ad- 
vance in prices. The index number for prices which stood 
at 80,423 on January 1, 1899, rose to 95,295 on January 1, 
1900. More trusts, including the greatest of all, have been 
formed since June, 1900, and prices have advanced still 
further. 

These facts should silence the claim frequently put for- 
word that trusts justify their existence by the better wages 
which they pay to employes and by the lower prices at which 
they are enabled to sell goods to consumers. It probably 
will not be denied that trusts, by reason of the large capital 
controlled, do secure economies in production not possible 
to the individual manufacturer, but this does not make them 
willing to lower the price of goods to consumers. By secur- 
ing a monopoly of production they fix prices to suit them- 
selves. It is a well known fact that the trusts are selling 
their surplus product to foreigners at a much lower price 
than to American purchasers. They are protected in Ameri- 
can markets by tariff duties, averaging, including prohibi- 
tion duties, about 75 per cent. The trusts recognizing that 
the American citizen has placed this high tariff around our- 
selves, have very naturally concluded that we prefer high 
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prices and have concluded to mark up prices to the home 
consumer to the very highest possible point. The Amer- 
ican people having established and maintained a sys- 
tem which shuts out competition^ what more natural than 
that the trusts should take advantage of such a system and 
advance prices at home while lowering them when they enter 
foreign markets. Often the same goods is sold at home at 
an advance of from 50 to 100 per cent, above that at which 
it is retailed to the foreigner. 

The census statistics of manufactures also show that 
the average value of each wage earners product in the 33 
states reported increased from 11,938 in 1890 to $2,148 in 
1900. There is, of course, no reason why wages should de- 
cline as long as the value of the product has increased upon 
an average f210; to the contrary, wages ought to rise and 
prices decline. In this analysis of the figures supplied by 
the census and relating to wages and prices in 1890 and 
1900, one fails to find any evidences of the benefits which 
we are told comes from the formation of trusts or signs of 
permanent prosperity. 

Thus it may be seen that the wage earners in these manu- 
facturing industries in 1900 received in the form of wages 
only 18 per cent, of the value of their product. Making allow- 
ance, however, for the cost of materials used, salaries and mis- 
cellaneous expenses, interest on capital invested, cost of sell- 
ing products, the difference between the wages of each worker 
and the value of the product is considerably reduced, though 
after every allowance is made the difference is still very great. 
As the wage earners and producers, together with their fami- 
lies, constitute the great mass of consumers, it is quite clear 
that if wages and prices get so far apart that the producer 
can not, with his wages, buy back more than two-fifths of 
the total product, notwithstanding the markets which the 
trusts secure abroad, that a great surplus of goods will soon 
be created. This in turn will necessitate the closing of manu- 
factories, the idleness of vast numbers of workmen and the 
consequent still further increased inability of the producing 
and wage earning class to make purchases. The surplus of 
goods will be sold at greatly reduced prices, such as rule dur- 
ing periods of industrial depression. This can have only one 
result — the bankruptcy of large numbers of small retailers 
and business men, the dissolution of many of the smaller 
trusts and their absorption by the larger ones. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THE THIRTEENTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

The Thirteenth General Assembly of Colorado was or- 
ganized January 2y 1901, and remained in session for 90 days. 
It will go down into history as the session which did more in 
the way of good, wholesome labor legislation than any ses- 
sion of the legislature that was ever convened within its bor- 
ders. There were among the 100 members of the house and 
senate 21 members of organized labor. This was the largest 
percentage of union labor men that ever marked the compo- 
sition of a legislative body in the history of state legislatures 
in the United States. 

The labor members, as they were called, represented the 
labor interests faithfully and well. They were capable and 
intelligent men. Jlost of them were wage workers, who came 
directly from mine or work shop and were fully imbued with 
the needs of their constituents and fully determined to. carry 
them out to the extent of their ability. There was no instance 
during the session of a labor member failing to support in 
every legitimate way every distinctively labor measure that 
was introduced. Many members who were not and never had 
been identified with organized labor proved themselves to 1k» 
staunch friends of the measures introduced that were favor- 
able to the working class. 

There were in both houses a number of senators and 
representatives who lost no opportunity to oppose and antag- 
onize every labor bill. It was principally through the efforts 
of this class of members that many very excellent measures 
were postponed, buried in committee, or defeated by some 
trick of parliamentary usage. A number of good bills failed 
of passage which, if considered upon their merits, would have 
been enacted. Among the more important of these was the 
constitutional amendment providing for the initiative and 
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referendum, introduced in the senate by Senator Moore, of 
Fremont county, and in the house by Representative Kennedy, 
of Ouray county. This amendment passed the house by exactly 
the requisite number of votes — 44, a two-thirds vote. In the 
senate it failed through the recourse to dilatory tactics, being 
very strongly opposed by several senators. 

Three very important constitutional amendments that 
had been demanded for a number of years by organized labor 
were submitted by this legislature to the voters of the state 
to be voted upon at the next general election. The amend- 
ment providing for an 8-hour work day for men employed 
around mines and smelters was undoubtedly the one that was 
believed to be the most important of these by the wage work- 
ing classes. From the time that the 8-hour law, enacted at 
the preceding session of the legislature, had been declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court the labor unions had 
worked assiduously to secure the submission of the amend- 
ment to the Constitution which, when adopted, would place 
the question beyond the reach of 'the courts. 

The measure submitted that was considered next in im- 
portance was what in common parlance was referred to as 
the Bucklin bill, having been introduced by Senator Bucklin, 
of Mesa county. Officiallj^, the measure was known as the 
Australasian tax amendment, and provides for greater lib- 
erty in matters of local taxation among the several counties. 
This amendment was passed very largely through the efforts 
of the labor members, and has been indorsed by the State 
Federation of Labor at three annual conventions. It was 
fought very bitterly during the regular session and, after a 
heated controversy upon the part of its friends and opponents, 
was put through the house by a vote of 50 to 11, and through 
the senate by a vote of 26 to 6. 

At the special session of the legislature convened during 
the winter of 1902 the attack upon the Australasian tax 
amendment was renewed and extended and desperate effort 
was made by its opponents in both houses to have it recalled. 
Although the opposition was aggressive and pushed the re- 
peal bill with tireless energy, they as signally failed in the 
effort to repeal the amendment as they had to prevent its pas- 
sage during the regular session. The final defeat of the re- 
pealers in the House marked the most exciting day of the spe- 
cial session. 
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The Rush bill, providing for home rule for Denver, and 
making provision in a limited way for municipal ownership 
of pubic utilities in the cities of the state was also strongly 
favored by the labor members. The principle embodied in 
this amendment had been endorsed by the Denver Trades As- 
sembly and by many local unions. 

The subject of the employer's liability to the employe in 
case of injury to the latter is one in which wage earners are 
very much interested. The question is one upon which Colo- 
rado and most of the other states had legislated. The effect 
of the statute relating to the employer's liability in Colorado 
as construed by thte courts was that an employer was not 
responsible for an injury received through the negligence of 
a co-employe. In fact, this has been the common law as de- 
fined by the courts in all the states throughout our national 
history. The law passed by the last regular session of the legis- 
lature upon this subject is very short and concise. It simply 
establishes the legal rights of an employe who is injured 
through the negligence of a fellow servant as being the same 
in the matter of the collection of damages as are the rights 
of one not in the employ of the company and to whom it owes 
an obligation. The claim for damages of the members of a 
train's crew who are injured in a railroad accident is the 
same as that of the passengers. 

The employers' liability law in this state is recognized as 
being the best and most complete in any of the states. Em- 
ployes have long felt the injustice of being deprived of the 
legal right to collect damages from a common employer when 
injured through the negligence of a fellow servant. 

It was discovered a few months after the legislature had 
adjourned that the final roll call of the Senate, showing the 
employers' liability law to have passed third reading was 
missing and could not be found. The episode created a great 
deal of excitement throughout the state. The law having 
been desperately opposed in both House and Senate it was 
openly charged that its enemies had stolen the roll call and 
thus secured its defeat. Indignation, especially in labor cir- 
cles, ran high. Opinions among lawyers differed as to 
whether or not the disappearance of the roll call upon third 
reading would invalidate the law . When the legislature was 
convened in extra session by Governor Orman at the request 
of representatives of organized labor he included in the call 
the correction of the Senate Journal by supplying the miss- 
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ing roll call and showing the passage of this law upon third 
reading. After a diligent search upon the part of the Senate 
investigating committee the missing roll call was found, the 
record corrected, the legality of the law determined beyond 
question and the incident closed. 

The work of this general assembly was marked by a dis- 
position to give the people the legislation that they desired. 
To reconcile many conflicting opinions and interests is by no 
means an easy matter. Whije several good bills, that should 
have been enacted into law, failed, when the many meritor- 
ious laws which passed are remembered criticism may very 
properly be withheld. Upon the whole, it may be truthfully 
said that the Thirteenth General Assembly was a wise, a pa- 
triotic and a useful body, whose membership discharged their 
duties as they saw them conscientiously and well. 

LABOR LAWS ENACTED BY THE LAST GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

The labor laws, those which were believed to be of es- 
pecial interest to the working class, w^ere given in the last re- 
port issued from this office, and may be found by reference 
to it. The following are the laws passed by the Thirteenth 
General Assembly, w^hich were endorsed by the labor unions, 
introduced at the instance of the labor legislative committee, 
and which will prove of especial interest to the working class. 
Only those laws are given which relate especially to the 
working people. 

PROVIDING FOR THE PAYMENT OP WAGES BI-MONTHLY. 

Be it Enacted hy the General Assembly of the State of Colorado: 

Section 1. All private corporations doing business within this state, 
except railroad corporations, shall pay to their employes the wages earned 
each and every 16 days, in lawful money of the United States, or checks 
on banks convertible into cash on demand at full face value thereof, and 
all such wages shall be due and payable, and shall be paid by such cor* 
poration, on the 5th and 20th days of each calendar month for all such 
wages earned up to and within 5 days of the date of such payment; Pro- 
vided, however, that if at such time of payment any employe shall be 
absent from the regular place of labor, he shall be entitled to such payment 
at any time thereafter; Provided, further, that each and every railroad 
corporation In this state shall have at least one regular pay day in each 
and every month upon which said pay day said corporation shall pay to 
its employes all wages for iiervices and labor performed during the pre- 
I ceding calendar month, in lawful money of the United States, or check 
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on banks convertible into cash on demand at full face value thereof; 
Provided, further, that the provisions of this act shall not apply to any cor- 
porations exclusively operating ditches, canals or reservoirs. 

Sec. 2. Whenever such corporation fails to pay any of its employes, 
as provided in section 1 of this act, then a penalty shall be attached to 
such corporation, and become due to such employes, as follows: A sum 
equivalent to a penalty of 6 per cent, of the wages due and not paid as 
herein provided as liquidated damages, and such penalty shall attach and 
suit may be brought in court of competent Jurisdiction to recover same 
and the wages due. 

* Sec. 3. Whenever any employe is discharged from the employ of 
any such corporation, then all the unpaid wages of such employe shall 
immediately become due and payable, and if such corporation fails to pay 
any such discharged employe, all the wages due and payable to said dis- 
charged employe, then the same penalty of 5 per cent, shall attach to said 
corporation and become due to such employe, as provided in section 2 
of this act. 

Sec. 4. Any employe or any assignee of any such employe may re- 
cover all such penalties that may, by violation of section 2 of this act, 
have accrued to him, at any time within six months succeeding such 
default, or delay, in the payment of such wages. 

Sec. 5. Any contract or agreement made between any corporation, 
and any parties In its employ, whose provisions shall be in violation, 
evasion or circumvention of this act, shall be unlawful and void, but such 
employe may sue to recover his wages earned, together with such 6 per 
cent, penalty, or separately to recover the penalty if the wages have been 
paid. 

Sec. 6. Whenever any such corporation shall contract any or all its 
work to any contractor, then it shall become the duty of any such cor- 
poration to provide that the employes of any such corporation or con- 
tractor shall be paid according to the provisions of this act, and suc^, 
corporation shall become responsible, and liable to the employe of suqI^ 
contractor, in the same manner as if said employes were employed b^y 
such corporation. 

Sec. 7. Whenever it shall become necessary for the employes to 
enter or maintain a suit at law for the recovery or collection of wages due, 
as provided by this act, then such Judgment shall Include a reasonable 
attorney fee, in favor of the successful party, to be taxed as part of the 
costs in the case. 

Sec. 8. It is herein provided that all corporations hereafter organ- 
ized for pecuniary benefit, except railroad companies, shall be deemed to 
have incorporated with special' reference to the provisions of this act, and 
the obligation to comply with such and every provision herein, shall be 
deemed to be the condition upon which incorporation is granted by the 
state. A wilful violation of any of the provisions herein shall be sufficient 
ground or cause for forfeiture of such corporate rights and privileges to 
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be enforced by suit brought in the name of the people of the state of Colo- 
rado upon relation of the Attorney General of this state in any district 
court in Colorado. 

EMPLOYERS' LIABILITY. 

Section 1. That every corporation, company or individual who may 
employ agents, servants or employes, such agents, servants or employes 
being in the exercise of due care, shall be liable to respond in damages for 
injuries or death sustained by any such agent, employe or servant, result- 
ing from the carelessness, omission of duty or negligence of such employer, 
or which may have resulted from the carelessness, omission of duty or 
negligence of any other agent, servant or employe of said employer, 
in the same manner and to the same extent as if the carelessnss, omis- 
sion of duty or negligence causing the injury or death was that of the 
employer. 

Sec. 2. All acts and parts of acts in conflict herewith are hereby 
repealed. Provided, however, That this act shall not be construed to repeal 
or change the existing laws relating to the right of the person injured, or 
in case of death, the right of the husband or wife, or other relatives of a 
deceased person to maintain an action against the employer. 

PROVIDING FOR HOURS OF REST FOR RAILWAY EMPLOYES. 

Be it Enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Colorado : 

Section 1. That no company operating a railroad in whole or in 
part within this state shall permit or require any conductor, engineer, 
fireman, brakeman, telegraph operator, or any trainman who has worked 
in his respective capacity for 16 consecutive hours, except in case of cas- 
ualty, to again go on duty or perform any work until he has had at least 
10 hours' rest. 

Sec. 2. Any company which violates, or permits to be violated, any 
of the provisions of the preceding section, or any officer, agent or employe 
who violates or permits to be violated any of the provisions of the preced- 
ing section, shall be fined not less than ^100, nor more than ^300 for each 
and every violation of this act. 

Sec. 3. All acts or parts of acts in confiict with this act are hereby 
repealed. 

THE EIGHT-HOUR CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT. 

Be it Enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Colorado: 

Section 1. That there shall be submitted to the qualified electors of 
the state of Colorado at the next general election for members of the 
general assembly, for their approval or rejection, the following amendment 
to the Constitution of the state of Colorado, which, when ratified by a 
majority of those voting thereon, shall be valid as a part of the constitu- 
tion, namely: Article V of the Constitution of the state of Colorado shall 
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be amended by adding a new section thereto, to be known as Section 25A, 
which section shall read as follows: 

Sec. 25A. The general assembly shall provide by law, and shall pre- 
scribe suitable penalties for the violation thereof, for a period of employ- 
ment not to exceed 8 hours within any 24 hours (except in cases of 
emergency where life or property is in Imminent danger) for persons em- 
ployed in underground mines or other underground workings, blast fur- 
naces, smelters, and any ore reduction works or other branch of industry 
or labor that the general assembly may consider injurious or dangerous 
to health, life or limb. 

REPEALING THE BLACKLISTING AND BOYCOTTING ACT. 

An act to repeal an act entitled "An act to prevent blacklisting and 
boycotting," approved April 21, 1897, the same being chapter 31, of the 
Laws of 1897 of the state of Colorado. 

Be it Enacted "by the OenercU Assemhly of the State of Colorado: 

Section 1. That the act, and every part thereof, entitled "An act to 
prevent blacklisting and boycotting," approved April 21, 1897, the same 
being chapter 31, of the Session Laws of 1897 of the state of Colorado, be, 
and the same is hereby repealed. 

A BILL TO REQUIRE STREET RAILWAY COMPANIES TO PROTECT 

EMPLOYES. 

Be it Enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Colorado: 

Section 1. It shall be unlawful for any person, partnership or cor- 
poration owning or operating any street railway or the cars thereupon, 
in this state, or for any officer or agent thereof superintending or having 
charge or control of the line of railway or the cars thereupon, whether 
the motive power of such cars is electricity, steam, by cable, or other- 
wise, which require the constant service or care or attention of any 
person or persons or any part of such car, except upon the rear platform, 
to require or permit such service, attention or care of any of its employes, 
or any other person or persons, unless such person, partnership or corpora- 
tion, or superintending officer and managing agents thereof, first provide 
the said car with a proper and sufficient enclosure, constructed of wood, 
iron and glass, or similar suitable materials sufficient to protect such 
employe or other person from exposure to the rain, snow, cold or other 
inclemencies of the weather. 

Sec. 2. Where there is a trailing car or cars being drawn by a head 
car, upon which the propelling or drawing power is situated and used, 
and where no person is required to remain constantly at one point, 
either for the purpose of keeping the lookout or for the purpose of 
operating any apparatus or machinery upon such trailing car or cars, 
this act shall not be construed to apply to any car, except the head one; 
nor shall it be construed to mean that the inclosure for the motorman 
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or for the employe managing or operating any apparatus or machine: y 
of a car at any point shall have his view obstructed, but the said i:i- 
closure or vestibuling shall be constructed in a manner so as to permit 
a front and side view from the position which it is necessary for the 
person to occupy while he is in the performance of his duties. 

Sec. 3. For each day that any car is permitted to be operated 
contrary to the provisions of this act, it shall be deemed to be a separate 
offense, and any person, partnership or corporation, or the superintending 
officers or managing agents thereof operating any such line of street 
railway or thei cars thereupon, who shall violate any of the provisions 
thereof, upon being convicted in any court of competent jurisdiction, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be fined not less than 
$50.00 nor more than $100.00, or imprisoned in the county jail not to 
exceed 30 days, for each and every offense. 

. TO REGULATE THE WEIGHING OF COAL. 

An act to prevent fraud from being practiced upon coal miners 
by requiring the owners or lessees of any coal mine to weight in the pit 
car or other apparatus the coal mined by each miner, and credit him 
therewith, before passing the coal over a screen or other device. 

Be it Enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Colorado: 

Section 1. It shall be the duty of every corporation, company or 
persons engaged in the business of mining and selling coal by weight or 
measure in this state to procure and constantly keep on hand, at the 
proper place, the necessary scales and measures and whatever else may 
be necessary to correctly weigh or measure the coal mined and taken out 
by the workmen or miners of such corporation, company or persons, 
and it shall be the duty of the Inspector of Weights and Measures of 
every county in which coal is mined and sold to visit each coal mine 
operated therein, and, once in each year, unless oftener requested by 
the operator or the miner or the miners, test the correctness of such scales 
and measures. If in any county there is no Inspector of Weights and 
Measures, then the State Inspector of Mines shall be required to test 
the correctness of such scalies or measures within a reasonable time 
after application is made to him therefor by either the miners or owners 
or those who may be operating the mine. 

Sec. 2. Each car or other apparatus used by any such corporation, 
company or person in removing coal from any coal mine shall be plainly 
marked by having distinctly placed upon it a number, which shall be 
kept thereon while such car or other apparatus is in use, and no two 
cars or other apparatus so used shall bear the same number, and if 
the coal from such mine is mined and the miners are paid therefor 
according to weight for mining the same, every such car so used shall 
be weighed upon such tested scales and the weight of the coal thereof 
shall be correctly credited to the person mining it and recorded in a 
book kept for that purpose, and the correct weight shall also be marked 
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ui>on such car or. apparatus before it is returned to the mine for re- 
loading. If the coal of any such mine is mined and the miners thereof 
are paid for the same by measure, the number of bushels of coal such 
car or other apparatus will hold when loaded to its capacity shall also 
be plainly marked upon it and kept there6n as long as such car is used 
as aforesaid. Where coal is mined by weight, or by the ton, 2,000 pounds 
shall constitute a ton, or where it is measured by the bushel, 80 pounds 
shall constitute 1 bushel. 

Sec. 3. All coal mined by the ton or by weight shall be weighed in the 
car or other apparatus in which it is removed from the mine, before it 
is screened, or before it is passed over or dumped upon any screen or 
any other device which may let or be capable of letting a portion of the 
coal drop through such screen or device, and it shall be paid for accord- 
ing to the weight so ascertained, at such price per' ton as may be agreed 
upon by such owner or operators and the miner or miners who mine 
the same. All coal mined and paid for by measure shall be paid for per 
car, accordilig to the number of bushels marked upon the car or other 
apparatus in which it is removed from the mine and without the coal 
thereof being screened or without it being passed over or dumped upon 
a screen or any other device which will let any portion of the coal fall 
through such screen or device. 

Sec. 4. A failure to comply with any of the provisions of this act 
shall be unlawful and deemed a misdemeanor, and any person, owner 
or agent operating a coal mine in this state, who shall be convicted of 
a violation of this act shall be fined for the first offense not less than 
$25.00 nor more than $50.00, and for the second offense and each subse- 
quent offense not less than $100.00, nor more than $200.00. 
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THE DENVER AND RIO GRANDE HOSPITAL. 

The following version of the trouble between the Denver 
& Rio Grande Railroad Company and its employes concern- 
ing the management of the company hospital, was written by 
one of the latter. At the request of the writer his name is 
not given : 

The Denver & Rio Grande Railroad Company Employes' Relief As- 
sociation was organized and incorporated under the laws of Colorado 
in 1885. These statutes set forth the manner in which such eleemosy- 
nary institutions as ours shall be operated. The chief pro^rision gives 
full control to a board of trustees, elected by the membership. Every em- 
ploye on the Rio Grande system contributes 50 cents per month, and is, 
under the law, a stockholder. The officials pay the same and are co- 
equal stockholders. I will say right here that if the provisions of this 
law had been adhered to from the start there would never have been 
any cause for our hospital controversy, which is now termed a "fight." 
But, from its inception, the law has been ignored and evaded. Instead 
of electing the entire board of 11 trustees annually, allowing every 
employe to vote for any 11 he chose, a little political scheme was in- 
jected, unawares to the members, and a constitution was iUegally adopted 
providing that the general manager • should appoint 5 members of the 
board. No precedent or authority can be found in the law for such pro- 
cedure. It would not have been so bad if we had been allowed to elect 
the remaining 6, but no; they divided these 6 into 3 classes, giving 2 
to the transportation department, 2 to the machinery department and 
2 to the track department, thus allowing each stockholder to have a 
voice in the election of 2 out of 11 trustees; almost a total disfranchise- 
ment. Of course, the object is quite apparent. The purpose was to 
prevent the possibility of the common employes from assuming con- 
trol, and to insure perpetual possession by the railway company. This 
has been the result and the consequence is we who own and maintain the 
institution to the tune of $40,000.00 a year, have nothing to say about 
its operation, its finances, etc. This bogus constitution goes still further 
and cinches the graft by providing that the chief surgeon of the rail- 
road company shall be ex-officio chief surgeon of our association. The 
company treasurer shall be our treasurer, and that this constitution can 
not be amended except by a two-thirds vote of the board. How are we 
going to get two-thirds of 11 out of 6? For the past 2 years we have 
been trying to overthrow our present rotten constitution and extricate 
ourselves from its unjust requirements. Incidentally we propose to get 
rid of our present chief surgeon, who is a surgeon in name only, and 
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who we are paying a salary of $3,000.00 yearly to work against our 
Interests. Tou see, according to present arrangements, he will continue 
to be our chief surgeon, purchasing agent, and manager, at stated 
salary, whether we like it or not. So long as he is the company's chief 
surgeon he Is ours, and In order to hold both positions all he has to do 
is to please the company — ^he don't have to please us. His venal atti- 
tude was never so completely demonstrated, and the wrath of the em- 
ployes never reached its climax until last December when the chief sur- 
geon discharged, without cause, Dr. Cochems, the idol of all the em- 
ployes, and the ablest and most successful surgeon in the entire west 
Such things are carried on with impunity, and the employes — what are 
their rights? Can they quit? No. They have the right to pay 50 cents 
a month, but they can't refuse to pay it. They have the right to go into 
the hospital when sick or injured, but they have no voice in the selec- 
tion of the manager or physicians for that institution. Complaints are 
often made, but with little effect The medical management of the hospital 
was never in less competent hands than now. No full business accountr 
ing has ever been made by those who handle the funds. Two years 
ago the five brotherhoods took the matter in hand and held a joint con- 
vention at Salida, drew up proposed amendments to our constitution and 
appointed a committee to present the same to the board. Had the board 
been of our selection we would have liad some hopes of success, but, of 
course, the contrary being true, the efforts of the committee were with- 
out avail. However, this was not surprising, for a board composed of 
more officials than subordinates. After repeated rebuttals with two 
boards, the joint committee determined to conduct the last annual elec- 
tion in accordance with the provisions of the law, by electing the 
entire board of 11 trustees. Ballots were prepared and distributed over 
the road. This action brought out the opposition by the officials, who 
were all instructed to rustle for the company ballot. Much coaxing 
was indulged in, and several cases of coercion are reported since' the 
election. When the ballots were voted the committee deliverd them to 
the tellers for counting, but the general manager interposed with an 
order prohibiting our ballots being recognized. We have never been 
informed how many company ballots were cast, but our side, commonly 
called the "Insurgents," cast 1,867 ballots, 3 times as many as were ever 
cast before. The special committee considers the matter ripe for ad- 
justment by the federated board of the system and has turned it over 
to them for settlement. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OP OFFICIALS OF 
BUREAUS OF LABOR STATISTICS. 

This association was organized at Columbus, Ohio, Sep- 
tember, 1883, and consisted of the Commissioners from 6 
states. This was in the early days of the establishment of 
Bureaus of Labor in the different states, and the advantages 
and benefits which are now well understood to flow from these 
bureaus was not at that time so generally recognized as they 
are now. The annual conventions of the association have 
been held in nearly all the large cities of the United States, 
that of 1892 being held in the city of Denver. 

These conventions have been of marked interest and 
profit from the first. The discussions engaged in have taken 
a wide range. The best and most approved methods of giving 
to the labor bureau its highest degree of effiicency have fur- 
nished the theme for many general discussions. The papers 
read upon questions coming within the scope of the associa- 
tion have always been the product of master minds, especially 
selected for their thorough knowledge of the subject pre- 
sented. The report read by each Commissioner concerning the 
current work of the Bureau in his state have afforded to all 
a better understanding of American labor conditions than 
would have otherwise been possible. 

As a rule, in most of the states the Commissioner of 
Labor has been taken from the ranks of the organized work- 
ers. The Bureau of Labor having been established in each 
of the several states through the efforts of labor organiza- 
tions, it has usually been recognized that a man coming to the 
office fresh with the enthusiasm gained through long experi- 
ence in the ranks of unionism would do much better work in 
the office than w^ould one who had never taken any interest in 
the labor problem. A careful reading of the reports made to 
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these annual conventions, as well as the general annual or 
biennial reports presented to the public, show that the duties 
of these officials have usually been performed faithfully and 
well. While many of the reports reveal the school of eco- 
nomic thought, of which the Commissioner is a member, the 
statistics gathered have been published as they are and the 
labor history of the period has been accurately chronicled. 
Where a Commissioner realizes, as lie generally does, that it 
is incumbent upon him to be correct, and that it would be 
criminal to mislead legislators and others who depend upon 
the accuracy of the information presented, he will not attempt 
to write an error into the history of his state. 

Carroll D. Wright, National Labor Commissioner, has 
been president of the association since it was organized, with 
the exception of 3 years. 

The 17th annual convention was held at the Planters' 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., May 23-27, 1901. 

A review of the history of manual training and related 
questions as presented by scholars and teachers especially 
learnedi upon this subject and discussed by the assembled 
Commissioners was a feature of this convention. 

The following is taken from the address delivered by 
Professor Calvin M. Woodward, of the St. Louis Manual 
Training School. Mr. Woodward is recognized as the highest 
authority upon manual training in the United States : 

While many schools of engineering in Bngland and America had 
incorporated more or less shop work in their curricula before 1880, and 
while in. numerous instances in Europe and America manual labor had 
been characteristic of school experiments, a manual training school prop- 
erly so called was not organized till September, 1880, when the St. Louis 
school was opened. Then for the first time in connection with a liberal 
course of study of secondary grade, a daily "period" in drawing and two 
daily periods in educational shop work were incorporated. By "educa- 
tionar* I mean that the shop products had little or no Intrinsic value 
compared with their value as educational agencies. 

The history of this school is fairly well known. It has gone smoothly 
on its way for 21 years, turning out every year from 40 to 50 young men 
who to a certain extent embody the idea expressed by the motto of a culti- 
vated mind combined with a skillful hand. I shall not speak of the 
attacks made upon the theory and methods of the school, nor of the 
battles in its defense which have finally resulted in the defeat and capture 
of all assailants. There are now no enemies of manual training; we have 
now to deal only with questions which arise within our own ranks. 
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The last report of the commissioner of education gives a long list of 
manual training schools, properly so called, as well as a fairly full account 
of the cases in which elementary manual training for boys and domestic 
science for girls have been incorporated as regular features in more or 
less of the lower grades. The number of these schools is up in the thou- 
sands. In foreign lands our American ideas have taken root, and the 
catalogue of the Manual Training School of St. Liouis has been in part 
translated into French, German, Italian, Spanish and Portuguese. Not a 
week passes but I get letters asking for advice from educational workers 
in far off lands. They have come from the Sandwich Islands, China and 
Australia; and I saw in Paris evidence that certain educational methods 
and models first analyzed and arranged in St. Louis had found their way 
into nearly all the Barbary states of Africa. 

As Professor Henderson says, none of us in the beginning could have 
predicted so complete a triumph in so short a time. There is abundant 
reason to be grateful. 

To-day I propose to address myself to the discussion of a single 
question which has arisen in connection with tool instruction. The ques- 
tion is this: Shall the average school boy who is 14 or 15 years of age 
receive, during two "hours'* each day, a broad range of culture in a 
variety of shops intended to teach the theory and art of tool work 
upon woods and metals? Or shall he devote one-half of each day (i. e. 
4 or 5 hours) to actually learning a single trade in a commercial shop, 
with the definite idea of becoming a Journeyman mechanic when he 
leaves the school? 

It will simplify the discussion somewhat to say in the very beginning 
that the first method is the method of nearly every manual training school 
with which I am acquainted; and that the second method is the method 
which is earnestly advocated by persons of long experience and wide 
observation who are deeply interested in the subject of the education of 
American youth, prominent among whom stands Mr. M. P. Higgins, for 
many years shop superintendent and instructor in the Polytechnic Institute 
of Worcester, Mass. Mr. Higgins has elaborated his plan for what he 
calls half-time schools, which in brief is to devote one-half of each day 
to academic work in language, science and drawing, and the other half 
to the actual learning of a trade as apprentices In commercial machine 
shops. 

The preliminary report of a committee of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education explains Mr. Higgins' plan as follows: 

"Well-equipped and officered industrial works, as, for instance, large 
machine-tool or engine works, Joined to a good technical school, could 
(Mr. Higgins thinks) be made to pay a very large proportion if not all 
the shop expenses. In such a school the boys would spend half the day 
in school and the other half in the shop. They would pay little or no 
tuition, but they would receive nothing for their work. The school would 
be divided into two sections, and these would alternate in school and 
shop work. A sufiicient number of expert machinists would be regularly 
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employed to oversee the shop work of the boys and to impart the shop 
instruction, while the theoretical or school work would be given to both 
forenoon and afternoon sections by another set of technical instructors. 
In this way very nearly actual shop conditions could be introduced and the 
advantages of the old apprenticeship system could be retained in addition 
to the further benefit of a regular school training." 

We are all inclined to favor "the bridge that carried us over." Mr. 
Higgins is a "practical" man, familiar with apprentices and productive 
machine shops; he grew up in their atmosphere. Even in the Worcester 
Polytechnic shops he maintained the commercial feature of actual produc- 
tion. He has very little faith in the practical value of educational manual 
training. 

1. The choice of an occupation is a very important matter. The 
theory of the ordinary manual training school assumes that the boy of 
14 or 15 is unprepared to make a choice; first, because he does not know 
himself, his mental and physical possibilities; again, because he does 
not know what the different trades involve; finally, he does not know 
what other avenues of employment or occupation there are which would 
naturally compete in his mind with the mechanical trades. 

On the other hand, Mr. Higgins assumes that the boy who is just 
leaving the grammar school, makes, or can make, with the assistance of 
his parents and friends, a deliberate choice of an occupation, and that he 
can enter upon the pursuit of it with confidence. 

Tears ago, way back in the seventies, a Mr. Ruggles, of Boston, pro- 
posed to organize what he called a developing school for the youth of 
Boston. This was to be a school with certain academic features as its 
central point, and around it a series of practical commercial shops, each 
one of which involved the principles and practice of some trade. The 
exact number of the shops was, of course, not defined, but the number 
was supposed to be large enough to cover all reasonable demands from 
the community. Mr. Ruggles' plan was this: To admit a 14-year'Old boy 
to this school, and during his first year have him spend a few weeks in 
each one of the shops, in order that he might sample the work, as it 
were, and find out which one was to his taste. At the end of a year he 
was to make a deliberate and final choice, and spend the rest of his shop 
time while in school in gaining a thorough mastery of all the details of 
the trade he had chosen. 

This plan was fully explained in a very interesting pamphlet, sup- 
ported by a large number of opinions from eminent men as to the 
necessity of some sort of opportunity for a boy to acquire a knowledge 
of the mechanic arts. It is hardly necessary to say that this plan came 
to nothing. In the first place, the enormous extent and cost of such an 
establishment, which should properly cover the variety of occupations of 
a modem ctty, put the matter beyond all question. 

In 1885 I visited the trade school on the Boulevard de la Vlllette, 
in Paris. There I found in miniature Mr. Ruggles' idea realized. The 
boys entered at 13 or 14; one year was spent in sampling the shops and 
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two in learning a trade. To be sure the number of pi*actical shops was 
not more than four or five, and those shops were not so much intended 
to teach trades, as we use the term in this country, as they were intended 
to teach the actual construction of certain lines of goods. For instance, 
one of the shops was a place where the boys learned to make locks for 
doors, drawers and safes. Of course, there was quite a variety of locks 
manufactured, but every boy in that shop did nothing but make locks, 
and the drafting he learned (which was a minimum) concerned itself 
almost wholly with the detailed drawings of the parts of a lock. Another 
shop was very much like a machine shop doing a small range of work, 
but with a very thorough course of instruction and training in the work 
they did; another was a forging shop, where each boy who selected that 
department became a practical blacksmith. The wood-working shop was 
not so much for general culture as It was for learning the manufacture of 
certain articles of household or office furniture. 

I noticed, by the way, that the boys were fairly distributed through 
all these shops. This by no means indicated, as I thought, that the 
natural bent and fancy of the boys had led to this result, but that 
under the advice of the management this result had been brought about 
in a perfectly natural and business-like way, with a minimum of judg- 
ment on the part of a boy and a maximum of shrewd advice on the part 
of the director. I remember asking the director what he did with a boy 
who found out that he was not well suited to any of the trades which 
they taught, and who finally discovered, or thought he discovered, that he 
was cut out for something else and not for a locksmith, or a blacksmith, 
or a machinist. He turned upon me with a very impatient air, and said, 
with some little feeling: "These boys are here to learn a trade, and 
they do learn a trade, and the moment they leave this school they go to 
work at the trade. There • are no exceptions to this rule. Every boy 
must earn his own living, and there is no other course for him to pursue." 

As to the academic work done in that school, it was of a very 
meager and inadequate sort. It was evident that the moment a boy had 
made his choice, his academic work was trimmed down to Just what were 
supposed to be the "essentials" for the trade which he had chosen. In 
fact, it seemed as if all other doors were shut the moment he entered 
a shop the second year, and his destiny was sealed. 

I came back to St. Louis entirely satisfied with the plan of our 
school, in so far as it had left the student free to make his choice of 
occupation at a later period, when all the presumptions would be in favor 
of a correct choice. Our prospectus states, among the objects for which 
the St. Louis Manual Training School was organized, this: "The school 
is to serve as a developing school, where pupils can discover their 
Inborn capacities and aptitudes, whether in the direction of literature, 
science, engineering, or the practical arts." 

In point of fact. I suppose it to be true that, so far as a majority 
of our patrons go, the controlling motive in sending boys to the manual 
training school is to find out what is in them: what their Innate capa- 
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cities and inherited tai^tes really are. Parents have come to me contin- 
ually complaining that their boys will not decide what they want to do in 
life. Again and again have I heard boys, in the presence of their 
parents, insist that they do not know what they would like to do; that 
they can not make up their Winds. This sort of answer very frequently 
irritates a parent, and it has been my privilege to read the parents a 
very pointed lecture, on the spur of the moment, showing them how 
utterly unreasonable and illogical they are; and I have commended the 
boy for persisting in his attitude of unwillingness to decide whether he 
wishes to be an electrical engineer, or a chemist, or an architect, or a 
lawyer, for the simple reason that he is utterly unprepared to make such 
a decision. 

To be sure, I know parents are delighted often to find that their 
boy has a decided preference for a certain occupation. I know a little 
fellow of 13 or 14 years of age who, for some years, has insisted upon 
it that he is going to be a lawyer, and his parents have been perfectly 
delighted with his choice, and are doing their very best to steer him into 
the legal profession, omitting everything in his education which does 
not seem to be necessary to a lawyer. Of course, I think the parents are 
very foolish, and possibly they may regret it. There is one chance in a 
hundred that his intellectual characteristics fit him for the law; that no 
matter how thoroughly all his brain areas are developed, he will find 
his natural bias for the legal profession; but the chances are decidedly 
against it. The whims and fancies of a boy are as inevitable and as 
natural as are his appetite for play and his fondness for sweetmeats, but 
they depend very largely upon his environment, upon what he sees and 
hears, and the opportunities that seem to be open to his boyish gaze. 
However, they are all surface indications, and have very little to do with 
natural or inherited aptitudes. 

"I wish you would take William and give him a thorough course 
of training in this school. I wish to find out if he has any mechanical 
aptitudes. He has never shown any, and I am doubtful of his having any, 
but I wish to find out for certain." That is what a father said to me one 
day as he brought his little son of about 15 years to my office in the 
manual training school. I did not ask William what he wanted to be, 
but I put him at work in the regular course of study and training in the 
school. He took all the science, all the mathematics, the Latin and Eng- 
lish, the drawing and the tool work, from Joinery, in the first part of the 
first year, to machine shop practice during his third year. He came out 
a good scholar, a good draftsman, an exact and efficient workman in 
whatever he undertook. He went on through the school of engineering, 
and he is now a very successful manager of a large mining establish- 
ment, having supervision over all the departments, whether financial, 
mechanical or metallurgical. I need only add that the development was 
very satisfactory to the father, and, withal, was much of a surprise to both 
father and son. 

In regard to this matter of boyish fancies I find myself exactly in 
agreement with Professor C. Hanford Henderson, who was for years 
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principal of the North East Manual Training High School of Philadelphia, 
but who recently resigned to devote himself to philosophical subjects along 
the lines of literature and pedagogy. 

Professor Henderson protests vigorously, against all attempts to rob 
a boy of 14 of his freedom of choice. He says: ''At 14 a boy is too 
young to interrupt the culture process, much too young to know what will 
be the true occupation of his adult life. I have seen — and who Indeed has 
not? — ^the very sad effects of this too early specialization. A boy of 14 is 
full of fancies, and it is perfectly right and wholesome that he should be. 
The harm comes when these fancies are taken too seriously. Let them 
occupy his leisure time. Let him run the whole scale of boyish interests — 
let him be the naturalist, surveyor, mechanic, electrician, astronomer, 
artist, musician, poet, philosopher. Let him go in for them heart and 
soul, and then, quite as light-heartedly, let him drop them. You make a 
sad mess of it when you hold a boy to an outgrown interest." 

This testimony of Professor Henderson recalls what I myself said 
in a paper which I presented to the Society for the Promotion of Engineer- 
ing Education in 1897: "The fancy of a boy, as regards his future occu- 
pation, may, and probably will, change with every year of school training; 
but that should excite neither rebuke nor criticism. The boy that starts 
with the hope of being an electrician and comes out with an ambition to 
be a lawyer, is not to be called fickle; and he that begins with the firm 
purpose of being a machinist, but graduates with the deliberate aim of 
being an architect, has probably replaced a groundless whim by an intelli- 
gent choice. Give a boy manual training, by all means; not because you 
wish or hope that he may become an artisan, but because you want him to 
be a whole man and to have an opportunity to make the most of himself, 
whether he become in the end an artisan or an artist, a follower or a 
leader, a bookkeeper or a general manager, an engine driver or an en- 
gineer, a farmer or a manufacturer." 

A trade school may be a great success in a large city like New York, 
with a constituency that comes a thousand miles for its graduates, along 
various lines, because it cannot more than satisfy the legitimate demand; 
but in a city like Bt Louis the school must be one of generous and broad 
culture, and the graduates must leave its doors with no other restraint 
than that which they find in themselves and in the opportunities which 
present themselves through their families and friends. 

My graduates earn from ^30.00 to ^75.00 per month by the end of the 
year, and we are not able to graduate boys fast enough to meet the local 
demand. They are wanted for draftsmen, electrical workers. Inspectors, 
apprentices and clerks. Their versatility makes them valuable as assist- 
ants to superintendents and general foremen. Letters of application 
usually say "We have had one (or more) of your graduates and we w^ould 
like one (or more) of the same sort" 

I have not sought information in regard to wages of late years, for 
the reason that in St. Louis the pecuniary value of our graduates is well 
established. One-third of our graduates go on into higher education. 
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either immediately or after working a year or two. The following extract 
from a letter written by the master mechanic of the Missouri Pacific 
shops in this city Is pertinent here. The letter is addressed to me, and is 
dated, St. Louis, May 21, 1901: 

"When a manual training school boy enters our shopes he is paid 
$1.50 per day; all other boys, or those not having what is called a manual 
training school education, are paid $1.00 a day. Each year after the first 
we add 25 cents per day to the pay of these boys, and when they become 
proficient or at the end of the third year, they receive very nearly the full 
rate; provided they are the right kind of boys. Were it possible / would 
in all cases prefer employing graduates from manual training schools for 
apprentices to ordinary hoys who apply to us with perhaps nothing more 
than a very ordinary public school education, but, of course, it is not 
always possible to act on these lines. 

"There have been cases where young men, graduates from training 
schools, have come into our shops and have actually been worth more 
money to us than we were paying them, but in accordance with rules 
established long ago in regard to apprentices, we could not give them 
higher wages. 

"I can confidently state that most of the graduates who have come 
to me from the Manual Training School of the Washington University 
have proven to be exceptionally good boys and have turned out good men. 
In fact, m4>st of them do so well that they are often offered "better situa- 
tions and they leave us to accept the same because we cannot afford to pay 
the wages they can command from other sources." 

It must be remembered that our boys have equal knowledge and skill 
with wood-working, forging, and machine tools, and with drawing Instru- 
ments, so that those who want work scatter according to taste and oppor- 
tunity in all directions. I maintain a regular bureau of information 
where boys wanting work may apply and where employers may send for 
"another graduate." 

I am not discussing the feasibility of the "half-time" plan — that is a 
serious matter which I leave to its advocates. I am concerned just now In 
showing that to a boy whose parents are not able to give him more than 
a secondary education and who consequently must begin to "pay his way" 
when he Is 18 or 19 years old, the manual training school offers an equally 
good, if not a better, plan than the half-time school; and that it far more 
effectually keeps his "career open at the top." 

It was expected In the beginning that in cities where both schools 
were free, the manual training school would be largely patronized by the 
working people; that the sons of mechanics would naturally seek the man- 
ual rather than the literary high school; but such was not the case. It 
was found that a majority of the boys came from the homes of merchants, 
manufacturers, and professional people. It is unfortunately true that a 
mechanic who spent from 4 to 7 years learning a trade Is well imbued with 
the notion that his way is the only way In which a boy may become a 
mechanic, and consequently he has no faith in a school which devotes 
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only from 8 to 10 hours a week to tool practice, and where the fundamental 
processes of the forge are learned in 30 weeks, and where machine shop 
practice covers only about 38 weeks, with less than 10 hours a week. Every 
mechanic is Incredulous when told by a graduate of the school who hap- 
pens to be at work in a shop that he got all he knows about tool-work in 
the manual training school. To the mind of an ordinary mechanic the 
proficiency shown is altogether out of proportion to the time spent, and 
there must be some other explanation. 

This feeling on the part of mechanics explains in part why so few^ 
sons of working people entered the school at first; and that in turn 
partly explains why so few became mechanics when the course of the 
school was finished. However, a better understanding of the practical 
value of manual training is gradually removing the prejudice. Last Sep- 
tember I asked a boy what led his father to send him to my school (which 
by the way is not a free school, as are manual training high schools). He 
replied that his father was a machinist, and that he had noticed that a 
graduate of the school working in his shop got more pay and was advanced 
more rapidly than other boys of the same age. The boy's skill was evi- 
dence enough that the manual training school was worth while. So he 
resolved that his boy should get the benefit of it. 

A second reason for the small number of mechanics among the 
graduates has already been hinted at in the observed tendency of laboring 
people to shun the school from a vague sort of suspicion that the school 
was intended to teach manual labor and to keep boys at manual labor, no 
matter how much a hard-working father might wish his boy to have an 
easier or a more genteel lot in life than he had himself. This reason was 
potent while the school was new and its educational value was in doubt. 
It is not very strong now, and it grows weaker every year. 

The third reason is the chief one and it removes all doubt and answers 
all queries. A fair and reasonable proportion of our boys after graduation 
do turn to industrial establishments for practical work in some capacity. 
They find a great deal of work out of the ordinary line, which pays fair 
wages and has more promise for the future than regular apprenticeship. 
Again the number who have actually taken terms of apprenticeship is 
much greater than the number of those now rated as "mechanics." for the 
reason that they have accepted higher positions and better pay. Nearly 
all those who are reported as general foremen and superintendents took 
more or less apprenticeship before promotion. 

So long as the number of manual graduates is small, just so rapidly 
will the boys win promotion. Were the number of graduates turned out 
each year 20 times as great as it is, the number who would become 
and remain mechanics would be 50 tim^s as great as it is. In other words, 
by multiplying manual training schools, we shall solve the problem of 
training all the mechanics our industries need, and at the same time we 
shall keep the way open to higher things for the rare and gifted ones, 
who, like Hercules, "will find a way or make one." 

"Yet there Is a place, and a very important one, for the trade school, 
and It will be a long time before we outgrow the need of it There is in 
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every city a large army of young men, from 18 to 20 years old, who have 
never received a secondary education; who have no business positions 
open to them; who, as "hands" in different establishments, earn the wages 
of unskilled workers, but who would gladly learn trades. They are, as a 
rule, too old for the full course of study in the manual training school. 
For them the "half-time- trade school" may be almost a necessity, and in 
meeting that necessity the school will have sufficient Justification. As for 
the 14-year-old boy, let him go to the manual training school. 

Permit me in closing to say a word as to the danger of too much edu- 
cation. Ever since Alexander Pope proclaimed that "A little learning is a 
dangerous thing," people have insisted that certain very necessary occupa- 
tions are Incompatible with education, and that we must be careful not to 
educate too much. 

Well, suppose your educated boy does step to a plane that is intel- 
lectually and socially higher, is there any cause for regret, or should there 
be a sense of failure? Suppose the boy is your son or brother, do you 
still regret? Or do you regret such results only when the boy is the son 
or brother of an uneducated day laborer? In my Judgment no one can 
ever be hurt by thorough, well-balanced education and training. Plenty 
of people suffer from ignorance and lack of education. If education ever 
makes a man foolish and helpless, it is because his education has been 
unbalanced; because be has been fed on prejudices, traditions and con- 
ventionalities; not because he has learned how to apply his knowledge to 
the problems and duties of real life. If you make a boy believe and feel 
that it is not genteel to take a tool in his hand, he will not become a farmer 
or a mechanic. If, on the other hand, you teach him that the skilled hand 
is an honor and a fit companion to the cultured mind, he will cheerfully 
become an artisan, and he will remain one Just as long as the world wUl 
let him. The world will load him with responsibilities according to its 
needs and his ability, and if in the end he becomes a superintendent or a 
general njianager, it will be because he is in demand as such. The 
only people that will block his path and depreciate his abilities are 
those ill-taught individuals who try to believe that unskilled hands and 
an ignorance of practical arts are the best evidence of refinement and 
culture. 

The very ex(*elleiit and suggestive paper of Professor 
Woodward, only a part of which is here given, was very freely 
discussed during. the balance of the forenoon, all of the Com- 
missioners taking part. 

On the afternoon of the 2d day President Wright intro- 
duced Professor Francis E. Cook, i principal of the Wayman 
Crow School, of St. Louis, who read a very carefuUj' pre- 
pared paper upon the "Kindergarten as an Educational 
Force." As the address is upon a live subject, and one in 
which all classes are vitally interested, a part of it is hen* 
reproduced : 
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Professor Cook: Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention — 
If I can succeed in telling this story to you as it ought to be told I shall 
have the gratification of having been the humble instrument of getting 
you to go back to your respective localities and advance this great interest 
of the kindergarten as one of the fundamental levers for the upbuilding 
of the condition of labor throughout the world. 

"If there had been no kindergarten there would probably have been 
no manual training as an educational function/' is the frank, generous 
and modest acknowledgment of his indebtedness to the influences of the 
kindergarten by none other than Prof. Calvin M. Woodward, whose words 
you had the pleasure of listening to this morning, and who is the founder 
and promoter of manual training in America, an institution which has 
done and is doing so much toward the elevation and purification of our 
pedagogic ideals along the lines of industrial education. A similar 
acknowledgment might justly be made to the kindergarten on the part of 
every other prominent feature of what, taken in the aggregate, has been 
designated the "new education,*' such as domestic science — observation, 
correlation, concentration (terms quite hackneyed with us and yet full of 
significance in our profession) — or systematic science teaching, nature 
study, the object method of teaching primary arithmetic, and, aboye all, 
the great revolution which has taken place in the teaching of primary 
reading, where the empty and mechanical word study of the past has 
yielded almost universally to the natural, free, full and fluent discovery 
and use of words in the expressing of facts derived from the handling of 
objects or in the actual and interested contemplation of things and 
processes. 

The spirit of Froebel has softened discipline by enabling it to 
flaw through channels of greater interest more rapidly and constantly 
toward the goal of self-help, voluntary individual effort for the good, 
and constructive power. In short, the kindergarten is abroad In the 
land and Is affecting our entire educational curriculum from the bottom 
to the top; and nowhere more completely than in the interest which 
is being manifested by teachers of recent years in supplementary lltera- 
ture — ^that is, in the preparation and use of graded English classical lit- 
erature for the child's supplementary reading. 

A notable fact in this connection is, that while the effects of the 
kindergarten are being received and applauded in all directions, while 
the results of the kindergarten are being generally approved, there re- 
mains a singularly tardy recognition of the source from which these 
benefits have flowed. The influences of the kindergarten are felt on 
every hand, but the kindergarten itself is either unknown or misun- 
aerstood. There still prevails the belief that a kindergarten is nothing 
more or less than a day nursery for the custody of the children of busy 
but indigent mothers, or that it Is a play room for children where caprice 
is allowed to run riot at Its own sweet will, or, with singular incon- 
sistency, that it is a place where the spontaneous play of childhood is 
curbed and repressed in the interest of premature education and dls- 
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cipline, or that it is a field for fads of recent growth (a charge too true 
in many misguided quarters, but absolutely foreign to the teachings of 
Froebel). Such beliefs are as false as they are mischievous and mis- 
leading. They are worse than no beliefs at all, on the part of those 
who entertain them. Froebel was a genius, and the great point of his 
success is, that he succeeded in the infinitely delicate task of harmon- 
izing spontaneity and will discipline. 

Another remarkable fact is that while the kindergarten idea has 
been received, adopted, and even incorporated into the curriculum and 
school systems of many of our sister states, in my own state of Missouri, 
on whose soli the American kindergarten movement had its origin, 
we have lagged behind In our appreciation of the benefits of this insti- 
tution. Missouri, upon whose soil the free public kindergarten had its 
origin, has for more than 25 years confined its privileges to its birth- 
place, the city of St. Louis, with the single exception of Kansas City, 
where in the last four years they have adopted 6 kindergartens, which 
are successful and which bid fair to become permanent. 

The aim of Froebel may be summed up in these four words — con- 
tinuity, unity, self-activity, and freedom, a rubric well known to all 
good kindergartners. What they mean by continuity is to teach the child 
a generic development or a seed germ, showing the steps by which 
through cause and effect it runs up from one point to another — a kind 
of evolution. They never miss that. They get a continuity of progres- 
sion and relation, not one that would link, as the Herbartians do, in 
an endless chain of cause and effect, a transcendental will and a transcen- 
dental intellect. By unity is meant unity not of aggregation, but organic 
unity — ^that is to say, a unity which originates from and is composed 
of and generates variety and development. We feel before we think. 
We express those feelings in action; those actions create deeds of some 
kind; these deeds are contemplated by the mind or by the intellect, and 
a certain emotion, a pleasurable sensation, is engendered at the con- 
templation of our own activity. This pleasurable emotion begets a new 
activity, which makes a new creation, and that credture is the object 
of contemplation of the fresh intellect, which experiences a fresh feeling 
of gratification, and so on to the end of the world from cradle to grave 
without ceasing. We begin, we feel, we act, we contemplate, we create, 
we contemplate the object of our creation, which sets the wheels in 
motion again, and so on in a circular movement forever. This was the idea 
advanced as being the view of Froebel himself. 

If this be true of the individual, it is also true of the human race. 
Man has developed in the same way. When men have felt more than 
they have thought they have been driven to express those feelings in 
the forms of symbolism, and so they have created the sphinx, the 
chimera, and a thousand and one myths and imaginary forms to ex- 
press those emotions concerning which they had not a very clear notion. 
I remember the definition of John Flske that a myth is the form which 
ignorance adopts to account for phenomena it does not understand, and 
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so the imagination goes on and creates through symbolism these different 
mythical forms, but does not pretend to explain their significance, does 
not know their significance, takes them literally, and leaves to the 
future the task of their interpretation. Froebel was the first educator 
(and the greatest) to notice this parallelism between the development 
of the race and of the individual. As the individual grows from his 
childhood and infancy, so has the race had its childhood, its Infancy, 
its middle age, and prime, and old age. Noticing this parallelism and 
seeing how nations have acted, Froebel adopted symbolism as the great 
instrument by which he was to teach little children. He says in this 
connection that if the little child is to be taught fundamental ideas it 
must be done in the form of symbolism, and so he invented his wonder- 
ful gifts and occupations. 

Froebel was the first educator to advocate clearly that there Is 
a will and a heart susceptible of education, as well as an intellect; that 
is to say, that not only the hand and the eye — ^what is called the physical 
— should be educated, but that the will and heart were susceptible of 
and entitled to education as well as the intellect. This is manifest 
throughout his methods. He always provides for the will and the heart, 
and of course activity for the body constantly — for the disciplining of the 
muscles and of the senses. This is chiefly manifest in his songs, where we 
have words for the intellect, music for the heart, and gestures, beautiful 
gestures, for the will, where the children undertake to imitate the actions 
they are singing about. 

In the passage from feeling through action to thought the aesthetic 
sensibilities of the child are cultivated in a thousand and one ways. 
For instance, he is taught the lesson of symmetry and harmony and 
proportion; he is taught cleanliness and neatness of person and envir- 
onment; he is taught harmony of color and tone, both in song and 
speech; he is taught symmetry of work; he is taught grace of manner; 
he is taught politeness, and with politeness and consideration for others 
his ethical culture begins. One of the great points of Froebel's system 
is the great force he gives to ethical culture. Through what may be 
called institutional sympathy the child is prepared for contact with the 
outside world — with the working man, with the business man, with the 
professional man, and with life. His little sympathies are dwelt upon, 
encouraged, and brought out, and he is taught a respect for the great 
institutional world around him, and especially how to become a useful 
and effective member of that community into which he is soon to gradu- 
ate. 

Conscience has been defined — satisfactorily to me — as the criticism 
which the ideal is constantly making upon the real. It is the criticism 
which the "ought to be" is always making upon our "is." Thus con- 
science is susceptible of cultivation and education. How? By purifying 
and elevating our ideals and thus enforcing the criticism upon their 
actual realization. 
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These six little balls (Indicating), rubber Interior with worsted 
around them, are called the first gift, which is the very first thing put into 
the hands of the child. You see it has a little string, and it hangs by that. 
The child wants to handle it, wants to use it Just as soon as possible. 
There is a sort of providence, a divinity, that seems to control it, and he 
wants to be that providence; he wants to control it. The ball is divine 
and gives its form to the planets and the circular movement of the stars, 
and when the child uses it he begins to understand and to realize the firma- 
ment just in that way. and it is designed for that purpose. The cube is 
human, and when man begins to create he makes the cube. The value of 
the ball is simply this. It has center, it has radius, it has a periphery, a 
surface. It must not be too large; it must be made small enough for the 
child to get it Into his hand. It yields — it is made for that purpose; it is 
elastic — and then returns. It is a tender little thing; there is an inspira- 
tion to love and affection in it The child will roll It about, and its move- 
ment leads him to suppose that there is a principle of life in it. That Is 
one of the strange things in connection with this. This is called the 
potential gift. 

That psychological movement is a marvelous thing. There is first 
emotion, the will, the activity, the expression, the comprehension by the 
intellect, and the returning to the subject. As the child moves with the 
ball he looks up to the sky above and sees that he is in the center of the 
horizon, and as long as he advances he is still in the center. Every time 
he moves he changes the hemisphere above and around him, and he 
moves back and forth, and around from right to left, and he carries his 
ball with him. He gets the i^dea that he is the center of things. He feels 
this ball, and he sees that it Is round. He gets that notion, and it soon 
begins to run through his head that there must be a center and that he 
has got to maintain that center or it will not go round evenly. He gets 
center and radius, and after a while he sees that there Is radius on the 
other side, and he gets the diameter running across in different direc- 
tions. The sole point of Froebel is continuity to show how one thing 
grows out of another. 

The very next thing is the second gift, which is the sphere, the cube, 
and the cylinder. We have made the child conscious by means of the 
First Gift, and when he takes up this sphere he has created it. In his mind 
already. There are center, radii, a periphery, or surface, and that Is the 
sphere. The next thing is this cylinder (Indicating), or rather the cube. 
The cylinder Froebel did not invent in this connection until just before 
he died (1852). He was always working on these gifts and adding some- 
thing. We cut this sphere in 4 directions, and we have 4 planes and 8 
angles brought to a center. There is the point In the center, and the 
point is brought out explicitly. What Is a cube? A sphere turned inside 
out; and that is the first movement the child goes through, with his hands 
when he creates the cube. Of course, this cylinder is intermediate; it is 
half sphere and half cube. 

The third gift Is nothing more nor less than a 2-inch cube cut so as 
make 8 little cubes of 1 inch. You see the wonderful significance of that 
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— addition and subtraction. The child moves them apart* and he counts 
and adds and subtracts, and arithmetic begins. We also have a little 
geometry all the time. We also measure and have a little of elementary 
trigonometry. The child begins to make little things of these cubes, but the 
principal purpose of this third gift is that it gives him the cubical inch, 
the square inch, and the linear inch. It is chiefly the measurer. 

The fourth gift is a very rich one. It is a little 2-inch cube, cut so 
as to make 8 little parallel bricks 2 inches long, an inch wide, and a half 
inch thick. This gift is used a great deal by the little kindergartners. It 
enables them to enclose. They build with them; they make a fence — ^put 
these cubes inside and surround them. This cube is solid and conserva- 
tive. It can lie fiat on its back. This little fellow, the brick, is full of life; 
it can lie on its side and do a great many things the cube can not do. You 
see what we are doing. We are generally going from a solid to a point — 
going back and creating these things, and leading up to the industrial 
occupations. 

The fifth gift is also a very rich one. It is a 3-inch cube, and we cut 
it through in two places, making 3 cubes. Then it is cut at right-angles In 
the other direction, making 27 cubes. Then we get a new form. We cut 
them diagonally through from one angle to another. Thus we get the 
triangle for the first time — ^right-angled isosceles triangle. Furthermore, 
we cut the block into 4 triangles. They are all right-angled isosceles tri- 
angles. This is particularly the gift where numbers come in. With this 
gift we count back. With these little cubes we get one-eighth, one-fourth, 
and one-half; and with these one-twenty-seventh, one-ninth, and one-third. 

The sixth gift is an advance. The great point is that there is a 
relationship between all these gifts. The first gift is, in a certain sense, 
the ancestor of all these other gifts, and, although they vary and depart, 
the connection is kept up. You have the 3-inch cube, just the same as in 
the fifth gift, and then it is cut to make 27 little bricks, just the size of 
the other bricks of preceding gifts. In addition to that, you have the 
end cut down. Out of that you have made 12 little square plinths an inch 
long, an inch wide, and half an inch thick. These plinths are used in 
architecture. Some of these little bricks are cut lengthwise into little 
parallelopipeds, and with this little gift of architecture we begin to make 
the Parthenon and the Greek temple. You see, however, that Froebel has 
not given us the arch yet. He was always dealing in crystals, which have 
no curved lines. He also studied architecture, but the architecture which 
revived the architecture of Greece — simply the beam brought up in this 
way (indicating), the architrave, the 2 columns, and the line across, but 
no arch. But here we have another gift — simply curves. We take a hol- 
low cylinder and cut it into 4 parts, and then we take the scissors and 
cut these into 8 parts, getting the curvilinear, which enables us to form 
the arch. The arch, of course, is Roman. It originated in Egypt, but the 
Romans made use of it. Then they took the Greek column and put it as 
an ornament merely upon architecture, and it was for the Gothic architec- 
ture to use both the Greek column and the Roman arch — that is, to make 
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them a portion of the structure, an integral part of it. Of course, the chil- 
dren go through all that. They take these little blocks and make a city. 
They build a house, a school, or a church, and surround it with a wall, 
and do all sorts of things in that way. They are constantly changing the 
form of these and recreating them. 

The next step is to take the child to the line. We have made figures 
here with only two dimensions — length and breadth. Now we are going 
to withdraw the breadth and the depth, or height, and leave only length. 
The line is either straight or curved, and with this gift he makes the dif- 
ferent angles; and with these circles and these rings he makes all sorts 
of forms, and finally the concentric form. You see we are gradually 
moving towards the point. 

Now we have the tenth and last gift, the point. The child has been 
brought from the cube clear down until he has reached the point. How 
do we materialize the point? We give him the bean. The story of vegeta- 
tion — planting the seed, the growth, maturity, returning to the seed in 
the soil again — completes a circular movement. It begins with the ger- 
minal idea and comes back to itself again, Just as I have stated. So we 
take this for the point, and from it create lines and angles. The child is 
going back to the beginning and recreating these things. He starts with 
this little bean. What is a line? Nothing more than a succession of points. 
This bean represents the point. The line is turned into the surface, the 
surface is turned into the solid form again, and the child recreates the 
cube and the sphere and cylinder. 

The industrial part of Froebel's method — what we call the occupa- 
tions — is very marvelous. After the child is taught these fundamental 
forms by his teacher he is to make them in the occupations; he goes right 
to work and makes these things. That is where industry begins. He 
models these forms, he weaves them — recreates, you might say, the whole 
natural and institutional world. He begins with what is called the 
"plastic occupation." He takes modeling clay or wax and makes all these 
forms over again. First, he makes the sphere with his little hands. The 
child should be given a tool just as soon as he can use it to advantage 
over the hand. The hand Is all right, but you notice that it is not the 
hand-working people, but tool-using people, who have made the greatest 
progress in industry. The child shaves the cube down with a knife or 
some other sharp instrument into these little blocks (indicating). 

The industrial occupation begins when the child starts to make these 
abstract magnitudes — ^that is, the point, the line and the surface — because 
it is through these that he recreates his world. The first thing he does is 
to model in clay, just as he did before, but it is an industrial modeling. 
He is modeling the surface. 

The next step is to make the line. The first thing he does is to 
string a line of beads. He takes a string and puts a lot of beads on it. 
The bead is a little sphere, and the hole in it corresponds to the diameter 
of the sphere. Then he strings the cube and the cylinder, to show that 
there is a diameter running through the cylinder in the same way. He 
learns a great many valuable lessons of that kind. 
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He next makes the point, and that is done with his lead pencil. He 
takes a piece of paper and pencil, and he begins to make little dots — little 
points close together. He next takes a little sharp instrument and per- 
forates the paper, and makes lines in this way. By these perforations 
he makes different shapes and forms, curved and straight. That is the 
second useful industrial occupation. After he has made the perforations 
he takes the scissors and cuts a line of paper. Now he is going to turn 
that line into a surface, and the first thing he does is to take little strips of 
paper of different colors and interlace them, making an artificial surface. 
The next thing is the developing of the surface in weaving. 

Now we come to industrial drawing — ^that is, the "graphic" in- 
dustrial occupation. This cube, made of sticks for edges and peas for 
corners, is empty. The only things that are real are the point and the 
line and the surface. There is nothing inside of the solid at all. That 
gives the child his hint and imitation of drawing. What is he going 
to do in drawing? He is going to create all these forms and solids. He 
is going to see that these are forms in graphic industrial occupation. He 
gets the conception of the emptiness of the solid and how it can be 
created by drawing. He therefore starts in the graphic industrial occupa- 
tion, which is drawing, and his implement is the pencil. He is allowed 
to draw freely with his pencil at first, and finally he finds out that he 
can not do much in this way. He must have perspective drawing. Froebel 
uses some papers that enclose little squares for this purpose, and in that 
way the hand and eye are trained. After that he is taught free-hand 
drawing, creating all these different basic forms, and then he Is allowed 
to create at his own free will and to draw the most beautiful things. 

In the songs and games of Froebel we have a wonderful and sublime 
ethical infiuence. As I have already intimated, they connect the child 
with the great social world around him in which he lives, and I remember 
one little stanza that Froebel composed in connection with his song of the 
wheelwright; it is a beautiful thing: 

"Why does the child desert his play, 

The craftsman's work to see? 
Something within, and latent still. 
Starts at each stroke of strength or skill, 

Whisp'ring, 'work waits for me.' " 

Froebel is constantly trying to connect the child with industrial 
work, to make him love it through its beauty, its benefit, and its great 
social force. In the song of the charcoal burner he tells the story of his 
occupation and how if it were not for him we would not have a good 
many things, and they learn to respect the charcoal burner. In the 
beautiful little song of the carpenter they build a house with their fingers 
and thumbs, and they thank the carpenter for it. They are taught that 
the Divine Carpenter came and was good to us, and that they must love 
the God that made the world. The design of this great artist, this great 
genius, in all these songs was to educate them to better thoughts and to 
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inculcate in them a respect for honest labor. The sociological training of 
the kindergarten gets the child in sympathy with industry, with the 
trades, with labor, and makes a useful citizen of him. 

In the year 1836 Froebel wrote a remarkable little work, an essay 
called the "Renewal of Life," and in that he predicted that the United 
States of America, strange to say, was the field best suited, on account 
of its principle of freedom, its true Christianity, and its pure family life, 
to receive his message and profit by its teachings. That these words were 
prophetic seems to be demonstrated by this wave of new education which 
I have spoken about and which is going over the land carrying the spirit 
of Froebel. Froebel was the first educator in this world to realize and 
embody and carry out the idea that by teaching the will and the heart, as 
well as the intellect, you do that which has later been expressed by the 
well-known dictum of Dr. Woodward — "send the whole boy to school;" 
and when the good time shall come — I am looking forward to that — and 
come it will, when the heir shall come into his own, and there shall arise 
a general recognition of all these elements in our educational reforms, 
then we shall realize more fully than ever before the significance of those 
words of Holy Writ— "And a little child shall lead them." 

President Wright — ^You see now where manual training has its germ. 
Last Saturday it was my great pleasure to listen to Dr. Harris in an ad- 
dress on the future of the kindergarten, and he related the story of a 
little boy in a kindergarten who, after having been taught one of these 
processes of weaving lines and flat surfaces, and knowing nothing what- 
ever of the multiplication table, discovered It by that very work. He went 
to his teacher and said: "I can take one of these squares I have been 
weaving and I can tell you how many squares there are in it without 
counting them." He found there were 9 on the top sheet and 8 on the 
side. "Now," he says, "here are 8 lines with 9 squares each, making 72," 
and thus, without knowing it, he discovered the whole principle of the 
multiplication table. The paper is now open for discussion, and I have no 
doubt Professor Cook will be glad to answer any questions that may be 
asked. 

Mr. Wennerstrum— I would like to inquire at what age you start the 
children to the kindergarten. 

Professor Cook — Froebel's age is 4 and 5 years. ' Our legislature has 
stupidly put the age at 6, when a child ought to be in the primary depart- 
ment. We hope to get the age put where it was originally — 5 years. It 
was that when Dr. Harris was here, and was changed after he left. 

Mr. Johnson — I would like to ask the professor what the experience 
is in regard to the efFect of this attempt at early training on the physical 
condition of the child. I have heard it said that the effort to concentrate 
the mind, the effort to restrict the movements of the child at so early a 
day, had its effect in development, or rather in lack of development, in 
after life. Do you find that that experience is true, or that such training 
does in any way affect the physical condition of the child afterward? 

Iff 
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Professor Cook — It has never been perceptible to me. Of course the 
kindergarten has been In existence only 27 years from the begin- 
ning and we can hardly Judge its results accurately upon the 
child, but I think the statistics in that respect are in favor of the 
kindergarten. There is no effort at concentration. It is play. The 
children enjoy it, and they are not kept at their little work long enough 
to make it tiresome. I think that the effects of the kindergarten on the 
children are wholesome. 

Mr. Clark — The executive committee having invited Professor Cook to 
give this address before the convention, I feel that it should give him a 
bouquet of thanks. I desire to say that I have appreciated his address 
very much, and I am glad that we shall have it in print to distribute 
to our people, who are becoming very much Interested In this work as an 
educational force. 

Mr. Johnson — I understand that you have established here the mu- 
nicipal kindergarten. I presume that there are here private kindergartens 
conducted along the same lines, but without any connection with or direc- 
tion by any authority. Do you find that there is any difference in the 
theory, general work, and result of their work as compared with that of 
the municipal kindergarten? 

Professor Cook — I am glad you have asked that question. We have 
three styles of kindergartens — the stationary, the evolutionary, and the 
revolutionary, and most of these private kindergartens are revolutionary; 
they teach all sorts of absurd ideas that Froebel really never dreamed of, 
and that have nothing whatever to do with his system of education. The 
stationary kindergartens are those which do not vary In the slightest 
from what Froebel said.' The evolutionary kindergartens are those which 
adhere to ;the spirit of BYoebel, but adjust it to new conditions. 

Mr. Ross — Has the effect been to reduce the number of private kin- 
dergartens? 

Professor Cook — I may say that substantially there are no private 
kindergartens in St. Louis. There are a few charitable institutions which 
may be called private kindergartens, but they are not up to the standard. 

The President — When you imagine you have a bouquet, according to 
some modem fads it is sjnionymous with having it. Here is a very 
curious and Interesting illustration of the effect of the imagination. The 
secretary had no idea that there was a bouquet on the table, but here Is a 
real bouquet addressed to "Professor F. A. Cook, Lecturer before the Con- 
vention of Labor Commissioners." 

The eighteenth annual meeting of the association was 
held in New Orleans, La., April 1 to 5, 1902. This was the 
first convention of the association that had been held in the 
far South. The southern states are very much behind those 
of the North and West in the matter of establishing and main- 
taining bureaus of labor statistics. Louisiana having estab- 
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lished such a bureau the preceding year it was believed that 
holding the convention this year in New Orleans would re- 
sult in arousing interest in the subject throughout the south 
and the consequent formation of bureaus of labor in several 
southern states. To what extent this opinion will be veri- 
fied the future alone will determine. 

In the opening address of the president of the associa- 
tion, Carroll D. Wright, he called attention to the fact that 
during the last year both Italy and Spain had established 
well equipped bureaus of labor. Also that a number of 
American states that were now without a department of labor 
were making a move toward establishing such departments. 

Professor B. B. Kuczynski, a German sociologist of note 
connected with the bureau of labor statistics of Germany, 
read a very instructive and interesting paper, detailing the 
manner in which such bureaus were conducted throughout 
the countries of continental Europe, and the methods in use 
for the collection of such statistics. The address threw a 
great deal of light upon European industry, and brought 
out many differences between the American and the Euro- 
pean manner of gathering data and conducting the census. 

William M. Stuart, of the Federal census office, spoke 
at length concerning the work of the department. As it has 
been made permanent he believed that it would be much more 
efficient than formerly. His address referred largely to the 
industrial establishments of the United States, concerning 
which a great deal of valuable information was given. 

Among the subjects treated by the commissioners of the 
several states in their reports upon the current work of the 
bureau in each state was the record of the free public em- 
ployment offices in the states where such offices had been es- 
tablished. The commissioners from states where such offices 
are in existence referred to them approvingly and gave statis- 
tics showing the vast benefit they had been to the working 
class, also to employers of labor. 

In the last report issued from this office the commissioner 
including a detailed statement of the workings of the free 
public employment offices in the states where such offices 
had been established; especial attention was called to the 
systems of Illinois, Ohio and Missouri. A recommendation 
was made to the Thirteenth General Assembly to establish 
such a system in this state. While a bill was introduced 
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combining the best features of the laws on this subject in 
the different states, it failed of final passage. I would re- 
spectfully renew the recommendation to the Fourteenth Gen- 
eral Assembly and urge upon them its favorable considera- 
tion. Such offices could be conducted in connection wdth 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, as in other states, with a 
minimum expense. There is no class of people who need the 
protecting care of the state to so great an extent as does 
the unemployed who are looking for work. Without express- 
ing any disrespect for private employment agents, who, as 
a matter of fact are neither better nor worse than other 
citizens, it is quite evident that they are only interested in 
collecting a fee and at this point their interest ceases. That 
a great many abuses have grown up under the system of 
private employment agencies is a fact well known to all who 
have had relations with them. The free public employment 
office is no longer an experiment. Such offices have been 
very successful in every state where they have been estab- 
lished. 

The subject of state factory inspection came in for much 
favorable comment from the assembled commissioners. Many 
flagrant abuses that formerly existed, especially with refer- 
ence to the employment of child labor and the unhealthful 
conditions under which adults work in the factories through- 
out the manufacturing states had been corrected by the sys- 
tem of factory inspection which obtains there. 

Many other subjects of general interest were discussed 
intelligently and well by those present. The convention was 
well attended, the commissioners of several states being pres- 
ent who were not in attendance at St. Louis in 1901. 

The following is the chronology of the Bureaus of La- 
bor Statistics in the United States : 
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STATE. 


When 
Organ- 
ized. 


United States 


1884 


Dominion of Canada 


1900 


California 


1883 



Colorado 



Connecticut 



Idaho . 
Illinois 



Indiana 



Iowa 



1887 



1878 



CHRONOLOGY OF BUREAUS. 



Chief Officers. 

Carroll D. Wright 

W. Li. Mackenzie King.. 

John S. Enos 

John J. Tobin 

George W. Waltz 

E. L. Fitzgerald 

F. V. Myers 

C. J. Driscoll 

John W. Lockln 

Lester Bodine 

J. W. Brentlinger 

W. H. Klett 

Peter Jennings 

Jas. T. Smith 

James F. Babcock 

Samuel J. Starr 

Arthur T. Hadley 

Samuel M. Hotchkiss 

Robert' J. Vance 

8. B. Home 

Harry E. Back 

J. A. Czizek 

F. H. B. McDowell 

John S. Lord 

George A. Schilling 

David Ross 

John CoUett 

John B. Conner 

William A. Peele» Jr 

Simeon J. Thompson 

John B. Conner 

B. F. Johnson 

E. R. Hutchlns 

J. R. Sovereign 

W. E. O'Bleness 

C. F. Wennerstrum 

E. D. Brlgham 



1885 
1879 



1879 



1884 



Incumbency. 
Date. Years. 



1886 

1900 

1883-1887 

1887-1891 

1891-1896 

1896-1899 

1899 

1887-1889 

1889-1891 

1891-1898 

1893-1896 

1896-1897 

1897-1899 

1899 

1873-1874 

1874-1876 

1886-1887 

1887-1893 

1893-1896 

1895-1899 

1899 

1896 

1879-1881 

1881-1893 

1893-1897 

1897 

1879-1881 

1881-1883 

1883-1896 

1895-1897 

1897-1901 

1901 

1884-1890 

1890-1894 

1894-1900 

1900-1902 

1902 



17 
2 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
1 
1 
2 
6 
2 
4 
3 
7 
2 

12 
4 
5 
2 
2 

12 
2 
4 
1 
6 
4 
6 
2 
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CHRONOLOGY OP BJTREAVS— Continued. 
STATE. 



When 

Orjran- 

ized. 



Kansas 



Kentucky 



Louisiana 
Maine .... 
Maryland 



Massachusetts 



MichUran 



Minnesota 



Missouri 



Chief Officers. 

1886 Frank H. Betton 

J. F. Todd 

Wm. G. Bird 

W. L. A. Johnson 

1876 C. E. Bownan 

C. Y. Wilson 

Nicholas McDowell 

Lucas Moore 

1900 Thomas Harrison 

1887 Samuel W. Matthew.s. 

1884 Thomas C. Weeks 

Allen B. Howard, Jr... 

Charles H. Myors 

J. D. Wade 

Thos. A. Smltli 

1868 Henry K. Oliver 

Carroll D. Wright 

Horace G. Wadlln... 

1885 John'W. McGrath... 

C. V. R. Pond 

A. H. Heath 

Henry A. Rohinson.. 

Charles H. Morse 

Joseph L. Cox 

Scott Grlswold 

1887 John Lamb 

J. P. McGaughey 

L. G. Powers 

Martin F. McHnlo. 

John O'Donnell 

1879 W. H. Hllkene 

H. J. Spaiinhorst 

H. A. Newman 

Oscar Kochtlt'zky 

Lee Merl^^ether 

Wlllard C. Hall 

Henry Blackmore 



Incumbency. 
Date. Years. 

1886-189S 8 

1893-1896 2 

1896-1897 2 

1897 5 



1892-1896 


4 


1896 


6 


1900 


2 


1887 


15 


1884-1892 


8 


1892-1896 


4 


1896-18M 


2 


1898-1900 


9 


1900 


•> 


1869-187S 


4 


1873-1888 


i5 


1888 


14 


1883-1885 


fa 


1885-1887 


n 


1887-1891 


4 


1891-189S 


2 


1893-1897 


4 


1897-1901 


A 


1891 


1 


1887-1891 


4 


1891 




1891-1899 


s 


1899-1901 


2 


1901 


1 


1S80-18S2 


•> 


1882-1883 


1 


1883-1885 


* «i 


1885-1889 


4 


1889-1891 


•> 


1891-1893 


2 


1893-1896 


2 



